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» Preface 


Major changes to this edition 


Chapter 1: Broadened to a review of the 
political, economic and social factors that 
help us compare, with an expanded section 
on classifying political systems. 


Chapter 2: includes new discussion of quasi- 
states and de facto states, and a new section 
on globalization and challenges to the state. 


Chapter 3: Expanded coverage of 
e-democracy, liberal dernocracy, and civil 
liberties, and a new section on the contem- 
porary problems facing democracies. 


Chapter 4: Includes a new section on hybrid 
regimes, reorganized coverage of forms of 
authoritarian states, and an expanded clos- 
ing section on corruption. 


Chapter 5: Opens with a new section on the 
changing face of comparative politics. 


Chapter 6: A substantial revision of the 
former Chapter 19 on comparative methods, 
with new material on empirical and norma- 
tive approaches, and on political prediction. 


Chapter 7: More focus on the relationship 
hetween constitutions and courts, with 
revised discussion on the character and 
durability of constitutions. 


Chapter 8: Expanded discussion about the 
functions of legislatures, the nature of rep- 
resentation, ana legislatures in authoritarian 
systems. 


Chapter 9: Expanded coverage of semi- 
presidential and authoritarian systems, 
and new material on heads of state and 
government. 
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This is a book designed to introduce students to the study of 
comparative politics. The goal of the new edition is the same 
as that of its predecessors: to provide a wide-ranging and ac- 
cessible guide for courses and modules in this fascinating and 
esseritial sub-field of political science. 

As before, the book takes a thematic approach centred 
on liberal democracies and authoritarian states, and divides 
the chapters into three groups. 
® The first group (Chapters 1-6) provides the foundations, 

with a review of key concepts followed by chapters on 
the state, democracies, authoritarian systems, theoretical 
approaches, and comparative methods. 


The second group (Chapters 7-12) focuses on institutions. 
It opens with a chapter on constitutions that assesses the 
power maps that help us make sense of how institutions 
work and relate to one another. This is followed by 
chapters on the major institutions, and a closing chapter 
on political culture that helps us understand the broader 
context within which they operate. 

The third proup (Chapters 13-19) looks at wider 
political processes, beginning with a survey chapter on 
political participation and then at political communica- 
tion, parties, elections, voters, and interest groups. The 
book ends with a chapter on the output of politics: 
pubhe policy. 


The addition of a new co-author inevitably results in 
more than the usual array of modifications. The challenge 
we set ourselves in this new edition was to remain true to 
the personality of its predecessors, and to meet the needs 
of students and instructors in many different settings while 
integrating fresh perspectives on the study of comparative 
politics. 

There have been important changes in both content and 
approach: 

Structure: The major structural change from the last edition 
lies in the ordering of the chapters: where those on institu- 
tions formerly came towards the end of the book, they have 
been moved to the middle, preceding the chapters on partici- 
pation, conrumutication, parties, elections, interest groups, and 


Major changes to this edition 
(Continued) 


Chapter 10: Re-ordered content, with 
reduced discussion of new public manage- 
ment to make room for expanded coverage 
of e-government. 


Chapter 11: Expanded coverage of unitary 
systems comes earlier in the chapter, and a 
new section compares unitary and federal 
systems. 


Chapter 12: Includes new discussion of The 
Clash of Civilizations, and of the effect of the 
internet on political culture. 


Chapter 13: Significantly re-ordered, with 
new discussion of the reasons why people 
participate in politics. 


Chapter 14: Also significantly re-ordered, 
with expanded discussion of the role and 
effects of social media. 


Chapter 15: Extended section on party 
systems moved to the beginning of the 
chapter, and new material injected on par 
ties in authoritarian regimes. 


Chapter 16: Includes more detail on elec- 
tion types, notably majority systems and 
proportional representation. 


Chapter 17: Includes a new section on voter 
choice, with expanded coverage of voter 
turnout and of voters in authoritarian states. 


Chapter 18: Includes new coverage of think- 
tanks, a reorganized discussion of channels of 
influence, and a review of social movements. 


Chapter 19 formerly a chapter titled The Poli- 
cy Process, this includes new coverage of the 
effects of the resource curse in poorer states. 
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policy. We felt that it was important to begin with “broad view’ 
chapters before looking at institutions and at mobilization and 
participation. The former Chapter 19 on the comparative 
method has been transformed into a new and more detailed 
Chapter 6 on research methods, and all the chapters have been 
internally re-organized so as to improve their clarity. 


Length: ‘The phenomenon of textbooks that expand with 
each edition 1s well known, but ours remains one of the notable 
exceptions. The last edition was shorter than the one before, 
and — to sharpen the focus on key points - this new edition is 
again shehdtly reduced in length. 

Features: Several improvements contribute to a clearer and 
more consistent presentation, including more and shorter 
definitions of concepts, new figures and tables designed to 
make complex data easier to absorb, new Pocus features de- 
signed to treat stimulating topics within the text in more 
depth, an opening Preview and Overview for each chapter, 
and new summary sets of Rey Arguments. 

Classification of political systems: We have retained the 
broad division into democracies and authoritarian regimes, 
while prowiding a more nuanced breakdown of each by using 
the Democracy Index maintained by the Eronomust, and the 
Freedom Flouse ranking Freedom in the Morld. 


Case studies: As with the last edition, this one focuses on 
a selection of case study states, enhanced in the mew edition 
to provide greater political, economic, social, and geographi- 
cal variety. Five new cases - Brazil, Egypt, Iran, Mexico, and 
Nigeria - have been added in order to expand coverage of 
Africa and Latin America, to complete the inclusion of all 
five members of the BRICS group, and to add two Muslim 
states. [he cases are as follows: 


Brazil India south Africa 
China Iran sweden 

Egypt Japan United Kingdom 
European Union Mexico United States 
France Nigeria Venezuela 
Gennany RPuussia 


Writing and developing a book of this kind always involves 
the input and support of an extended tearm. The authors would 
particularly like to thank Steven Kennedy, who shepherded 
many earlier editions of the book and was the lynchpin for the 


changeover to a new line-up of authors; this was one of the last projects Steven worked on 
betore his retirement in 2014, but Stephen Wenham and Lloyd Langman steered the book 
to completion with professionalism and good humour. The authors would also like to thank 
the anonymous reviewers who provided much valuable feedback on the planned changes 
and the finished chapters. Last but not least, John McCormick sends heartfelt love and 
thanks to his wife Leanne and his sons lan and Stuart for providing a critical support system. 










This book contains a range of features designed to aid learning. These are outlined below, 


Preview 

Each chapter begins with 
a 250-word outline of the. 
contents of the chapter, 
designed as a preview 
of what to expect in the 
pages that follow. 


Key arguments 

Each chapter begins with 
a set of key arguments, 
chosen to underline some 


of the more important 
points addressed in the 


chapter. 


Discussion questions 
Each chapter closes with 
asset of open-ended 
discussion questions, 
designed to consolidate 
knowledge by highlighting 
major issues and to spark 
classroom discussions and 
research projects, 


Further reading 

An annotated list of six 
suggested readings is 
included at the end of each 
chapter, representing some 
of the most important or 
helpful surveys of the topic, 
and acting as a pointer to: 
more detailed readings. 
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Designed to help reflect upon and memorise 





bie 


a complete list of the main 


terms defined in boxes across the preceding 
pages is included at the end of each chapter, 


Concepts 

The first time a key term is used it appears in boldface red 
and is separately defined. The definitions are kept as brief and 
clear as possible, and every term is listed at the end of the 
"chapter in which it is first defined. 


counterfactuals. What would the outcome have been 
in New Zealand had its reforming elite confronted an 
unsympathetic legal framework? Would public sector 
reform still have proceeded? What would our world 


Counterfactual: A thought experiment speculating on pot 
able outcomes if a particular factor had been absent from a 
proces, or an absent Gctor had beer present. 


Tables 
These display statistics or key features of a topic in the 
nearby text, or summarize lists of subjects covered in the text. 


TABLE 1.2: Contrasting themes of left and nght 








Planning and pubsle constitution 
ownership Free market 
Trade protection Free trade 
Social security Social harmony 
Education Law and order. 
Trade unions Freedom and rights 
Note: Based on an analysis of the programmes of left. and right 
wing political parties in 50 democracies, 1945-98. 
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Figures 
A wide range of figures is used throughout the book to provide 
visual support to topics covered in the body of the text. 


Role amd pormoee cane 








| "Presidents, Prien mreniaters, 
minions ane cabinets. 













Governing, malong eclicy, 
previding leadership and 
direction 


Supreme courts, 
cormtiutionad courts. 


Usholding and wteeproting | 
fhe consttuton 
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e to spotlight feature 








Spotlights provide detail on the 17 state case studies trom which examples are most often 
quoted in the body of the text. They include a brief profile of each state (or regional or- 
ganization, in the case of the European Union), brief descriptions of their political features, 
some key demographic and economic data (some of which is presented alongside icons 
which illustrate different countries’ data relative to the other countries featured in the 
spotlights), and a short case study of each state in the context of the topic of the chapter in 


which the Spotlight appears. 
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website 


This book is accompanied by a freely accessible website — located at www.palgrave.com/ 
politics/hague — which provides an array of resources for students and instructors. 


For students 

Guide to Comparative Politics on the Internet 

This guide helps students navigate their way through the multitude of resources available 
on the internet related to the comparatrve study of politics. 

Flashcard Glossary 

These fasheards help students to test their knowledge of the key terms highhghted and 
defined in each chapter, 

Additional chapter on Political Economy 

This online chapter explores the interdisciphinary field of Political Economy. 


For instructors 

Testbank 

The Testbank comprises a series of pre-prepared multiple choice questions related to the 
coverage of each of the book’s chapters. 

PowerPoint Slides 

A corresponding set of PowerPoint slides has been prepared for cach individual chapter, 
ready for instructors to adapt and customize to suit their weekly lectures. 

Video 

New co-author John McCormick mtroduces the new edition and talks about the most 
significant changes to the book. 


Key concepts 





PREVIEW 


The best place to begin the study of any topic is with an exploration of key 
concepts. Most of the political terms which concern us are embedded in ordi- 
nary language; government, politics, power and authority are all familiar terms. But — 
as we will see — this does not mean that they are easily defined, or that political 
scientists are agreed on how best to understand or apply them. 

This opening chapter begins with a discussion about the meaning of gov- 
ernment and governance, which are related terms but quite differemt in the ideas 
they convey: the first focuses on institutions while the second focuses on pro- 
cesses. We then go on to look at polities, whose core features are relatively easy 
to identify, but whose boundaries are not so clear: does it imply a search for 
a decision, or a competitive struggle for power? This is followed by a review 
of the meaning of power, authority, legitimacy and tdeelogy, all of which lie at the 
heart of our understanding of how government and politics work. 

The chapter then examines some of the core purposes of comparative 
politics; most fundamentally, its study helps us broaden our understanding of 
politics and government, taking us beyond the limitations inheremt in analysing 
a single political system. We then look at the challenges involved in classifying 
political systems. Classifications help us make better sense of a large, complex 
and changing political world — if we could just develop a typology with which 
everyone could agree. 
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® Key concepts: an 


overview 


Government and 


governance 


Politics 


Power 


| The state, authority, and 


legitimacy 
Ideology 
Comparative politics 


Classifying political 
systems 


The academic study of politics requires few technical terms, but it is useful to identify both a one-sentence 


definition (concepts) and any issues surro”inding the term (conceptions). 


The concept of governance is increasingly used in political writing, emphasizing the activity rather than the 
institutions of governing, offering a distinct focus that builds on, rather than supplanting, the more familiar notion 


af government. 


A precise definition of politics is difficult, because the term has multiple nuances. But it is clearly a collective activity, 
leading to decisions affecting an entire group. 


Power is central to politics. But here, again, conceptions are important. If we see persuasion and manipulation as 


forms of power, the range of the political expands considerably. 


Ideology has lost its original meaning as the science of ideas, but it remains useful as a way of packaging differant 


views about the role of govemment and the goals of public policy. 


Typalogies are important as a means of imposing order on the variety of the world’s political systems, and helping 
us develop explanations and rules. Unfortunately, no typology has yet won general support, 
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Key concepts: an overview 


In working to understand political terms, we can distin- 
guish between concepts and conceptions. A concept 
1s an idea, term or category such as democracy or power, 
that is best approached with a definition restricted to 
its inherent characteristics. In trying to understand the 
features which a government must possess in order to 
qualify as a democracy, for example, we can probably 
agree that some measure of popular control over the 
rulers is essential; if there were no ways of holding the 
government to account, there could be no democ- 
racy. A good definition of democracy as a concept, in 
this narrow but important sense, should be clear and 
concise. 

For its part, a conception builds on a concept by 
describing the understandings, perspectives or interpre- 
tations of a concept. We nught, for instance, conceive 
of democracy as self-government, as direct democ- 
Tacy, a8 Tepresentative government or as majority rule. 
Conceptions build on defimtions by moving to a fuller 
discussion and consideration of alternative positions. 


Concept:.A term, idea, or catepary, 


Conception: The manner in which something is under- 
stood or interpreted. 


The book begins with a review of several of the 
most important concepts involved in comparative pol- 
itics; to be clear on their meanings will provide the 
foundations for understanding the chapters that fol- 
low. The terms government and politics are routinely used 
interchangeably, but are not necessarily apphed cor- 
rectly, and terms such as power come in several different 
forms, We also need to be clear about the definition 
of the state, and how it relates to authority, legiti- 
macy, and ideology. What all these concepts have in 
common — apart from the fact that they are central 
to an understanding of the manner in which human 
society is orgamzed and administered — is that the pre- 
cise definition of their meanings is routinely contested. 
The problem of disputed meanings is found not just 
in political science, but throughout the social sciences, 
and there is even some dispute about the meaning of 
the term social science. It is used here in the context 
of studying and better understanding the orgamized 


relations and interactions of people within society: 
the institutions they build, the rules they agree, the 
processes they use, their underlying motives, and the 
results of their interactions. 


Social science: The study of human society and of the 
structured interactions among people within society, Distiriet 
front the natural sciences, such as physics and biology. 


Ultimately, we seek to better understand these 
concepts so as to enhance our ability to compare. 
Comparison is one of the most basic of all human 
activities, lying at the heart of almost every choice we 
make in our lives. No surprise, then, that it should be at 
the heart of research in the social sciences. In order to 
better understand human behaviour, we need to exam- 
ine different cases, examples, and situations in order 
to draw general conclusions about what drives people 
to act the way they do. We can study government and 
political processes in isolation, but we can never really 
hope to fully comprehend them, or be sure that we 
have considered all the explanatory options, without 
comparison. Only by looking at government and poli- 
tics across place and time can we build the context ta be 
able to gain a broader and more complete understand- 
ing. Within this context, comparative politics involves 
the systematic study of the institutions, character, and 
performance of government and political processes in 
different societies. 


Government and governance 


This 1s a book about comparative povernment and 
politics, so the logical place to begin our review of 
concepts is with the term government. Small proups 
can reach collective decisions without any special 
procedures; thus the members of a family or sports 
team can reach an understanding by informal dis- 
cussion, and these agreements can be self-executing: 
those who make the decision carry it out themselves. 
However, such simple mechanisms are impractical 
for larger units such as cities or states, which must 
develop standard procedures for making and enforcing 
collective decisions. By defininon, decision-making 
organizations formed for this purpose comprise the 
government: the arena for making and enforcing 
collective decisions. 


Government: The institutions and offices through which 
scncieties are governed. Also used to describe the group of 
people who govern (e.g. the Japanese government), a specific 
administration (e.p. the Putin government), the form of the 
sytem of rule (e.g. centralized government), and the nature 
and direction of the administration of a community (¢.¢. 
pood povernimernt). 


In popular use, the term government refers just to the 
highest level of political appointments: to presidents, prime 
mmurusters, legislatures, and others at the apex of power. But 
in a wider conception, government consists of all orgam- 
zanions charged with reaching and executing decisions for 
the whole community. By this definition, the police, the 
armed forces, public servants and judges all form part of 
the government, even though such officials are not neces- 
sarily appointed by political methods such as elections. In 
this broader conception, govermment is the entire com- 
munity of institutions endowed with public authority. 
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The classic case for the institution of govern- 
ment was made in the seventeenth century by the 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes (see Focus 1.1). He 
judged that government provides us with protection 
from the harm that we would otherwise inflict on 
each other in our quest for gain and glory. By grant- 
ing a monopoly of the sword to a government, we 
transform anarchy into order, securing peace and its 
principal bounty: the opportunity for mutually ben- 
eficial cooperation. 

Ina democracy, at least, government offers security 
and predictability to those who live under its yurisedic- 
tion. [In a well-poverned society, catizens and businesses 
can plan for the long term, knowing that laws are stable 
and consistently apphed. Governments also offer the efth- 
ciency of a standard way of reaching and enforcing deci- 
sions (Coase, 1960). Ifevery decision had to be preceded 
by a separate agreement on how to reach and apply it, 
governing would be tiresome indeed. These efficiency 


> FOCUS 1.1 | Hobbes’s case for government 


The case for government was well made by Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) in his famous treatise Leviathan, 
published in 1451. His starting point was the fundamental equality in our ability to inflict harm on others: 


For as to the strength of body, the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by secret 


machination, or by confederacy with others, 


So arises a clash of ambition and fear of attack: 


From this equality of ability, arises equality of hope in the attaining of our ends. And therefore if any 
two men desire the same thing, which nevertheless they carmnot both enjoy, they become enemies; 
and in the way to their ena, which is principally their own conservation, and sometimes their own 
delectation, endeavour to destroy or subdue one another. 


Without a ruler to keep us in check, the situation becomes grim: 


Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a common power to keep them all in awe, 
they are in that condition which is called war; and such a war, as is of every man, against every man. 


People therefore agree (by means unclear) to set up an absolute government to escape from a life that would 


otherwise be ‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short’: 


The only way to erect such a common power, as may be able to defend them from the invasion of 
foreigners, and the injuries of one another... is, to confer all their power and strength upon one man, or 
one assembly of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto one will ... This done, 
the multitude so united is called a COMMONWEALTH. 


Source: Hobbes {1657} 
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SPOTLIGHT 


NIGERIA 


Brief Profile: Although Nigeria has been independent 
since 1940, it was not until 2015 that it experienced a 
presidential election in which the incumbent was defeated 
by an opposition opponent. This makes an important point 
about the challenges faced by Africa's largest country 

by population, and one of the continent's major regional 
powers, in developing a stable political form. Nigena is 
currently enjoying its longest spell of civilian government 
since independence, but the military continues to play an 
important role, the economy is dominated by oil, conuption 
is rite at every level of society, security concerns and 

poor infrastructure ciscourage foreign investment, and a 
combination of ethnic and religious divisions pose worrying 
threats to stability. incursions and numerous attacks since 
2002 by the Islamist group Boko Haram, an al-Qaeda ally 
which controls parts of northern Nigeria, nave added to the 
country’s problems. 


Form of government > Federal presidential republic 


Population (178.5 million) 

iis dh abi dh nk iat 

Gross National Income ($522 billion) 
a a: a 

Per capita GNI ($2,710) 


Democracy Index rating 

Flawed Democracy 
Freedom House rating 
) Notre | Free) 


Human Development Index rating 


consisting of 34 states and a Federal Capital Territory State formed 1460, and most recent constitution 


adopted 1999. 


Legislature =? Bicameral National Assembly: lower House of Representatives (360 members) and upper Senate (107 
members}, both elected for fixed and renewable four-year terms. 


Executive © Presidential. A president elected for a maximum of two four-year terms, supported by a vice president and 


cabinet of ministers, with one from each of Nigeria's states. 


Judiciary &? Federal Supreme Court, with 14 members nominated by the presidert, and either confirmed by the Senate 


or approved by a judicial commission. 


Electoral system ~ President elected in national contest, and must win a majority of all votes cast and at least 25 
per cent of the vote in at least two-thirds of Nigeria's states. Possibility of two runoffs. Nationa! Assembly elected using 


single-member plurality. 


Parties > Multi-party, led by the centrist People’s Democratic Party and the conservative All Nigeria Peaple’s Party. 


gains give people who disagree an incentive to agree on 
a general mechanism for resolving disagreements. 

Of course, establishing a government creates new 
dangers. The risk of Hobbes’s commonwealth is that 
it will abuse its own authority, creating more prob- 
lems than it solves. As John Locke — one of Hobbes’ 
critics = pointed out, there is no profit in avoiding 
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the dangers of foxes if the outcome is simply to be 
devoured by lions (Locke, 1690). A key aim in study- 
ing government must therefore be to discover how 
to secure its undoubted benefits, while also limit- 
ing its inherent dangers. We must keep in mind the 
question posed by Plato: "who is to guard the guards 
themselves?’ 


Government and politics in Nigeria 
Many of the facets of the debate about government, 
politics, power, and authority are on show in Nigeria, a 
relatively young country struggling to develop a workable 
political form and national identity in the face of multiple 
internal divisions. 

Understanding Nigeria is complicated by the lack 
of durable governmental pattems. Since independence 
in 1940, Nigerians have lived through three penods 
of civilian government, five successful and several 
attempted military coups, a civil war, and nearly 30 years 
oft military rule. The tirst civilian government (1940— 64) 
was based on the parliamentary model, but the second 
and third (1979-83 and 1999-—oresent) were based on the 
presidential form, Since 2007, Nigeria has twice made 
the transition from one civilian government to another 
and the long-term political prognosis has improved. Still, 
considerable uncertainties remain. 

in part, political doubts reflect economic drift. The 
country’s growing population is expected to double in 





In democracies, government is influenced by wider 
forces, such as interest groups, political parties, the 
media, corporations, and pubhe opinion. In autheritar- 
lan systems, the government may lack much autonomy, 
effectively becoming the property of a dominant indi- 
vidual or clan. One way of referring to the broader array 
of forces surrounding and influencing government is 
through the concept of a political system. 


Political system: The interactions and organizations 
(including but net restricted to povernment) through which 
a society reaches and successfully enforces collective deci- 
sions. Interchangeably used with the term regime, but the 
latter tends to have negative connotations. 


This phrase usefully extends our line of sight beyond 
official institutions, while still implying that political 
actors interact with each other and with government in 
a stable fashion, forming a distinct element or function 
within society (Easton, 1965). So, the “Swedish political 
system’ means more than ‘Swedish government’; it is the 
space in which the activity of Swedish politics, or at least 
the bulk of it, takes place. 
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the nest 25 years, straining an infrastructure that is 
alreacy woefully inadequate to support a modern 
economy. Nigeria’s core economic problem is its heavy 
reliance on oil, which leaves the size and health of the 
economy — as well as government revenues — dependent 
on the fluctuating (and currently depressed) price of 
oil. To make matters worse, much of the oil wealth has 
been squandered and stolen, and there nave been bitter 
political arguments over how best to spend the balance. 
Nigeria's problems are more than just economic. In 
social terms, Nigeria is divided by ethnicity, handicapping 
efforts to build a sense of national identity. it is also 
separated by religion, with a mainly Muslim north, a non- 
Muslim south, ana controversial pressures from the north 
to expand the reach of sharia, or Islamic law. Regional 
disparities are fundamental, with a north that is cry and 
poor and a south that is better endowed in resources and 
basic services, Regional tensions have been made worse 
by ail, most of which lies either in the southeast or off the 
coast, but with much of the profit distributed to political 


elites in other parts of the country. 


Another related concept that has undergone a 
recermt revival is governance, which refers to the whole 
range of actors involved in government. But where the 
phrase political system suggests a rather static account 
based on organizations, the idea of governance highlights 
the process and quality of collective decision-making, 
with a particular focus on regulation. The emphasis is on 
the activity of governing, rather than on the institutions 
of government, so that we can — for exarnple — speak 
of the governance (rather than the government) of the 
internet, because no single government department is 
in charge. 


Governance: The process by which decisions, laws and 
polictes are made, with or without the input of formal 
institutions. 


Governance directs our attention away from gov- 
ernments command-and-control function towards 
the broader task of public regulation, a role which 
ruling politicians in liberal democracies share with 
other bodies. For example, a particular sport will be 
Tun by its governing body, with the country’s govern- 
ment intervening only in extreme situations. Hence, 
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the need for the concept of governance as a supple- 
ment, rather than a replacement, for the notion of 
grovernment. 

The notion of governance has been prominent in 
discussions about the European Union. This 28-member 
regional integration association has several institutions 
that look much like an EU government — they include 
an elected European Parliament and a Court of Justice - 
but which are better regarded as a system of governance 
(McCormick, 2015). Their job is to develop policies 
and laws, and to oversee the implementation of those 
policies and laws, but they can only do as much as the 
foundational treaties of the EU, and the governments of 
its member states, allow therm to do. They are better seen 
as servants of the process of European integration than 
as the leaders of the EU. 

Because povernance refers to the activity of ruling, 
it has also become the preferred term when examin- 
ing the quality and effectiveness of rule. In this context, 
governance refers not to the institutions of govern- 
ment but to what they do and to how well they do it. 
For example, many international agencies suggest that 
effective governance is crucial to economic develop- 
ment in new democracies (World Bank, 1997). Presi- 
dent Obarna told Ghana’ parliament in 2009 that 
‘development depends upon good governance’ (BBC 
News, 2009). In this sense of governance, the focus is 
on government policies and activities, rather than the 
institutions of rule themselves. 


Politics 


In the debate over the meaning of politics, we 
can easily list and agree examples of political activ- 
ity. When the president and Congress in the United 
States engage in their annual tussle over the budget, 
for example, they are clearly engaged in politics. When 
thousands of the residents of Hong Kong joined street 
protests in 2014 against the limits on self-determi- 
nation and democracy imposed by the Chinese gov- 
ernment, they, too, were taking part in politics. The 
political heartland, as represented by such examples, 
is clear enough. 


Politics: The process by which people negotiate and com- 
pete in the process of making and executing shared or col- 
lective decisions. 


However, the boundaries of politics are less pre- 
cise. When one country invades another, is it engaged 
in politics or merely in war? When a dictatorship sup- 
presses a demonstration by violence, is it playing or 
preventing politics? When a court issues a ruling about 
privacy, should its judgment be read as political or judi- 
cial? Is politics restricted to governments, or can it also 
be tound in businesses, families, and even university 
classmaorms? 

A crisp definition of polhtics — one which fits just 
those things we instinctively call ‘political’ — 15 difficult, 
because the term is used in so many different ways. But 
three aspects of politics are clear: 


®t is a collective activity, occurring between and 
among people. A lone castaway on a desert island 
could not engage in politics, but if there were two 
castaways on the same island, they could have a politi- 
cal relationship. 

® It involves making decisions on matters affecting two 
or more people, typically to decide on a course of 
acnion, or to resolve disagreements. 

® Onee reached, political decisions become authorita- 
uve policy for the group, binding and committing 
its members. 

Politics is necessary because of the social nature 
of humans. We live in groups that must reach collec- 
uve decisions about using resources, relating to others, 
and planmng for the future. A country deliberating on 
whether to go to war, a family discussing where to take 
its vacation, a university deciding whether its priority 
lies with teaching or research: these are all exarnples 
of groups forming judgements impinging on all their 
members, Polhties is a fundamental activity because a 
group which fails to reach at least some decisions will 
s00n cease to exist. You might want to remove from 
office the current set of politicians in your country but 
you cannot eliminate the political tasks for which they 
are resporsible. 

ince reached, decisions must. be implemented. 
Means must be found to ensure the acquiescence and 
preferably the consent of the group’s members. Once 
set, taxes must be raised; once adopted, regulations must 
be imposed; once declared, wars must be fought. Pub- 
he authority — and even force if needed — 1s used to 
implernent collective policy, and citizens who fail to 
contribute to the cormmon task may be fined or even 
imprisoned by the authorities. So, politics possesses a 
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hard edge, reflected in the adverb authoritatively in the 
famous definition of a political system offered by the 
polincal scientist David Easton (1965: 21): 


A political sytem can be designated as the interac- 
tions through which values are authoritatively allo- 
cated for a society;that s what distinguishes a political 
system from other systems lying in its environment. 


As a concept, then, politics can be defined as the 
But this umple definition generates many contrasting 
conceptions. Idealistically, politics can be viewed as the 
search for decisions which either pursue the group's 
common interest or at least seek peacefiil reconciliation 
of the different interests within any group of substantial 
size. Alternatively, and perhaps more realistically, politics 
can be interpreted as a competitive struggle for power 
and resources between people and groups secking their 
own advantage, From this second vantage point, the 
methods of politics can encompass violence as well as 

The interpretation of politics as a community- 
serving activity can be traced to the ancient Greeks. 
For instance, the philosopher Aristotle (384-322 ace) 
argued that ‘man is by nature a political animal’ (1962 
edn: 28). By this, he meant not only that politics is 
unavoidable, but also that it is the highest human activ- 
ity, the feature which most sharply separates us from 
other species. For Aristotle, people can only express 
their nature as reasoning, virtuous beings by participat- 
ing in a political community which seeks not only to 
identify the common interest through discussion, but 
also to pursue it through actions to which all contrib- 
ute. Thus, politics can be seen as a form of education 
which brings shared interests to the fore. In Aristotle's 
model constitution, the ideal citizens rule in the inter- 
ests of all, not because they are forced to by checks 
and balances, but because they see it as right to do so’ 
(Nicholson, 2004: 42). 

A continuation of Aristotle's perspective can be 
found today in those who interpret politics as a peaceful 
process of open discussion leading to collective deci- 
sions acceptable to all stakeholders in society. The politi- 
cal theorist Bernard Crick (2005: 21) exemplifies this 
position: 


Politics ... can be defined as the activicy by which 
different interests within a given unit of rule are 
conciliated by giving them a share in power in 


Proportion to their importance to the welfare and 
the survival of the whole community, 


For Crick, politics is neither a set of fixed prin- 
ciples steering government, nor a set of traditions to 
be preserved. It is instead an activity whose function is 
‘preserving a community grown too complicated for 
either tradition alone or pure arbitrary rule to pre- 
serve it without the undue use of coercion’ (p. 24). 
Indeed, Crick regards rule by dictators, or by violence, 
or in pursuit of fixed ideologies, as being empty of 
political activity. This restriction arises because poli- 
tics is “that solution to the problem of order which 
chooses concihation rather than violence and coer- 
cion’ (p. 30). The difficulty with Crick'’s conception, 
as with Aristotle's, is that it provides an ideal of what 
politics should be, rather than a description of what it 
actually is. 

Politics can also involve narrow concerns tak- 
ing precedence over collective benefits when those 
in authority place their own goals above those of the 
wider community. So, we need a further conception, 
one which secs power as an intrinsic value and poli- 
fics 48 a competinon for acquiring and keeping power. 
From this second perspective, politics is viewed as a 
competition yielding winners and losers. For example, 
the political scientist Harold Lasswell (1936) famously 
defined politics as ‘who gets what, when, how’. Particu- 
larly in large, complex societies, politics is a competition 
between groups — ideological, as well as material - 
either for power itself or for influence over those who 
wield it. Politics is anything but the disinterested pursuit 
of the public interest. 

Further, the attempt to limit politics to peaceful, 
open debate seems unduly narrow. At its best, politics 
is a deliberative search for agreement, but politics as 
it exists often takes less conciliatory forms. To say that 
polincs does not exist in Kim Jong Uns North Korea 
would appear absurd to the millions who live in the 
dictator's shadow. A party in pursuit of power engages in 
polincs, whether its strategy is peaceful, violent or both. 
In the case of war, in particular, it is preferable to agree 
with the Prussian general Carl von Clausewitz that ‘war 
is the continuation of politics by other means’ and with 
Chinese leader Mao Zedong that ‘war is politics with 
bloodshed’, 

Politics, then, has many different facets, It involves 
shared and competing interests; cooperation and con- 
flict; reason and force, Each conception is necessary, but 
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only together are they sufficient. The essence of poh- 
tics lies in the interaction between conceptions, and we 
should not narrow our vision by reducing politics to 
either one. As Laver (1983: 1) puts it: "Pure conflict is 
war. Pure cooperation 1s true love. Politics is a mixture 


of both.’ 


Power 


At the heart of politics is the distribution and manipula- 
tion of power. The word comes from the Latin potere, 
meaning ‘to be able’, which 1s why the philosopher Ber- 
trand Russell (1938) sees power as ‘the production of 
intended effects’. The greater our ability to determine 
our own fate, the more power we possess. In this sense, 
describing Germany as a powertul country means that it 
has a high level of ability to achieve its objectives, what- 
ever those may be. Conversely, to lack power is to fall 
victim to circumstance. Arguably, though, every state has 
power, even if it is the kind of negative power involved 
in obliging a reaction from bigger and wealthier states; 
Somalh pirates, Syrian refugees, and illegal migrants from 
Mexico may seem powerless, but all three groups spark 
policy responses from the governments of those coun- 
tries they most immediately affect. 


Power: The capacity to bring about interided effects: The 
term is offen used as a synonym for influence, but is also wed 
more narrowly to refer to more forceful modes of influence: 
notably, getting one's way by threats. 


Notice that the emphasis here is on power to 
rather than power aver - 
goals, rather than the more specific exercise of con- 
trol over other people or countries. But most analyses 


on the ability to achieve 


of power focus on relationships: on power over oth- 
ers. Here, the three dimensions of power distinguished 
by Steven Lukes (2005) are useful (Table 1.1). Lukes 
helps to address the question of how we can measure a 


TABLE 1.1: Lukes’s three dimensions of power 


group's power, or at least establish whether one group 
is more powerful than another. As we move through 
these dimensions, so the conception of power becomes 
more subtle — but also, perhaps, somewhat stretched 
beyond its normal use. 

The first dimension is straghtforward: power 
should be judged by examining whose views prevail 
when the actors involved possess contlicung views on 
what should be done. The greater the correspond- 
ence between a person's views and decisions reached, 
the greater is that person's influence: more wins indi- 
cate more power. This decision-making approach, as it 
is called, was pioneered by the polincal scientist Rob- 
ert Dahl (1961a) in his classic study of democracy and 
power in the city of New Haven, Connecticut. The 
approach is clear and concrete, based on identifying 
preferences and observing decisions, and connecting 
directly with the concept of politics as the resolution 
of conflict within groups. Even though it has now been 
supplemented by Lukes’s other dimensions, it remains a 
sound imitial step in studying power. 

The second dimension focuses on the capacity 
to keep issues off the political agenda. Bachrach and 
Baratz (1962: 946) give the example of a chscontented 
faculty member who rails against umversity policy in 
her office but remains silent during faculty meetings, 
judging that am intervention there would be inef- 
fective and even damaging to her career. Or perhaps 
all the major political parties in a particular country 
advocate free trade, forming what amounts to an elite 
conspiracy to marginalize trade tariffs and quotas. In 
these ways, potential ‘issues’ (change university govern- 
ance; introduce trade controls) become non-issues and 
the only decisions in these areas are non-decisions — 
successful attempts to prevent the emergence of top- 
ics which would threaten the values or interests of 
decision-makers. 

This second dimension broadens our understand- 
ing of the politcal, taking us beyond the mere resolution 


pT sessing power | Proponent 


First Who prevails when preferences conflict? Dahl (1957) 
Second Who controls whether preferences are expressed? Bachrach and Baratz (1962) 
Third Who shapes preferences? Lukes (1974) 


Source: Lukes (2005) 
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of differences and inviting us to address their suppres- 
sion. In this way, Dahl's view (1961a: 164) that ‘a politi- 
cal issue can hardly be said to exist unless and until i 
commands the attention of a significant segment of the 
political stratum’ is rejected. Rather, the second dimen- 
sion recognizes what Schattschneider (1960; 71) called 
the ‘mobilization of bias’: 

All forms of political organization have a bias in 

favour of the exploitation of some kinds of conflict 

and the suppression of others because organwzanon 

is the mobilization of bias. Some neues are organized 

To deal with this second dimension, Bachrach and 
Baratz (1962) recommend that students of power should 
cedures, and how powerful individuals limit the political 
debate to safe issues. Only then should attention turn to 
the question of whose views prevail on those matters 
that are up for debate. 

The third dimension broadens our conception 
of power still further (some say, too far), Here, power 
is extended to cover the formation, rather than merely 
the expression, of preferences, Where the first and sec- 
ond dimensions assume conflicting preferences, the third 
dimension addresses the notion of a manipulated con- 
sensus. Hence, for example, a government may withhold 
information about the risks from a chemical leak, pre- 
venting those affected from taking necessary steps to pro- 
tect their health. More generally, advertising may direct 
people’ desires towards consumption and away from 
non-material aspects of life which could offer deeper, or 
at least more natural, satisfaction of genuine needs. 

The implications of these examples is that the most 
eficient form of power is to shape people's informa- 
tion and preferences, thus preventing the first and sec- 
ond dimensions from coming into play. Lukes (2005: 24) 

Is it not the supreme and mos inadious exercue 

of power to prevent people, to whatever degree, 

from having grievances by shaping their percep- 

tions, cognitions and preferences in such a way that 
they accept their role in the existing order of things, 
either because they can sce of imagine no alternative 

to it, or because they see it as natural and unchange- 

able, or because they value it as divinely ordained 

and beneficial? 

The case for the third dimension of power is clear- 
est when specific information is demed in a deliberate 


attenmpt to manipulate (Le Cheminant and Parrish, 
2011). One example can be found in the selective brief- 
ings initially provided by the power company respon- 
sible for operating the Japanese nucicar power station 
which leaked radiation after the 2011 earthquake. 
dimension creates difficulties of its own. In the case 
of advertising, who is to say that the desire for mate- 
rial goods is a false need? And if a materialist culture s 
simply an unintended and cumulative consequence of 
advertising, rather than an explicit aim of specific indi- 
viduals, do we have an instance of power at all? In any 
case, does not the third face of power take us too far 
from the explicit debates and decisions which are at the 
heart of politics? 


The state, authority, and 
legitimacy 


We will consider the state in more detail in Chapter 2, 
but a brief preview is merited here, The world is 
divided into nearly 200 states (the exact number, as 
we will see, is debatable}, each containing a population 
living within a defined territory, and enjoying recog- 
nition by its residents and by other states of its right 
to rule that territory. States are also known as coun- 
tries, but the state is the more political term. The state 
provides the legal or formal mandate for the work of 
governments, allowing them to utilize the authority 
inherent in the state. More immediately for the pur- 
poses of comparative politics, states are the core guid- 
ing unit of comparison. We can compare government 
and politics at multiple levels, from the national to the 
local, but is the state that will provide us with our most 
important point of reference as we work through the 
complexities of comparison. The state is also intimately 
related to two concepts that lie at the heart of our 
understanding of government and politics: authority 
and legitimacy. 

Authority is a broader concept than power and 
in some ways more fundamental to comparative poli- 
tics. Where power is the capacity to act, authority is the 
acknowledged right to do so. It exists when subordi- 
nates accept the capacity of superior to give legitimate 
orders, so that while an army general may exercise power 
over enemy soldiers, his authority is restricted to his own 
forces. The German sociologist Max Weber (1922; 29) 
suggested that, in a relationship of authority, the ruled 
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implement the command as if they had adopted it spon- 
taneously, for its own sake. Por this reason, authority 1s 
a more efficient form of control than brute power. Yet, 
authority remains more than voluntary complhance.'To 
acknowledge the authority of your state does mot mean 
you always agree with its decisions; it means only that 
you accept its might to make them and your own duty 
to obey. In this way, authority provides the foundation 
for the state. 


Authority: The right to rule. Authority creates its own 
power, so long as people accept that the person in authority 
has the righe to make decisions. 


Just as there are different sources of power, so too 
can authority be built on a range of foundations. Almost 
100 years ago, Weber distinguished three ways of vali- 
dating political power: by tradition (the accepted way of 
doing things}, by charisma {intense commitment to the 
leader and his message) and by appeal to legal—rational 
norms (based on the rule-governed powers of an ofhce, 
rather than a person) (Weber, 1922). This classifica- 
tion remains useful, even though today legal—rational 
authority is pre-erminent in stable democracies. 

Legitimacy builds on, but is broader than, author- 
ity. When a regime is widely accepted by those sub- 
ject to it, and by other regimes with which it deals, we 
describe it as legitimate. Thus, we speak of the authority 
of an official but the legitimacy of a regime. Although the 
word legitimacy comes from the Latin legifimare, meaning 
‘to declare lawful’, legitimacy is much more than mere 
legahty. Where legality 1s a technical matter, referring to 
whether a rule was made correctly by following regu- 
lar procedures, legitimacy is a more political concept. 
It refers to whether people accept the authority of the 
political system. Without this acceptance, the very exist- 
ence of a state is in question. 


Legitimacy: The state or quality of being legitimate. A 
legitimate system of government is one based on author- 
ity, and those subject to its rule recognize its right to make 
decisions. 


Legality is a topic for lawyers; political scientists 
aré more interested im issues of legitimacy: how a 
political system gains, keeps, and sometimes loses pub- 
hic faith in its right to rule. A flourishing economy, 
international success, and a popular governing party 


will boost the legitimacy of a political system, even 


though legitimacy is more than any of these things. 
In fact, one way of thinking about legitimacy is as the 
credit a political system has built up from its past suc- 
cesses, a reserve that can be drawn down in bad times. 
In any event, public opinion — not a law court — is 
the test of legitimacy. And it is legitimacy, rather than 
force alone, which provides the most stable foundation 
for rule. 


ideology 


The concepts reviewed so far have mainly been about 
politics, but ideas also play a role m politics: political 
action 1s motivated by the ideas people hold about it. 
One way to approach the role of ideas is via the notion 
of ideology, a term which was coined by the French 
philosopher Antoine Destutt de Tracy during the 1790s, 
in the aftermath of the French Revolution, to describe 
the science of ideas. Its meaning has long since changed, 
and it now denotes packages of ideas related to differ- 
ent views about the role of government and the goals 
of public policy. An ideology is today understood as any 
systern of thought expressing a view on: 


® human nature 


® the proper organization of, and relationship between, 
state and society 


® the individual’s position within this prescribed order. 


Ideology: A systern of connected beliefs, a shared view of 
the world. or a blueprint for how polities, economics and 
society should be structured. 


Which spectiic political outlooks should be 
regarded as ideologies is a matter of judgement, but 
Figure 1.1 offers a selection. In any case, the era of 
explicit ideology beginning with the French Revolu- 
tion ended in the twentieth century with the defeat 
of fascism in 1945 and the collapse of communism at 
the end of the 1980s. Ideology seemed to have been 
destroyed by the mass praves it had itself generated. 
Of course, intellectual currents — such as environ- 
mental concerns, fermnism, and Islamism — continue 
to circulate. Even so, it is doubtful whether the ideas, 
values, and priorities of our century constitute ide- 
ologies in the classical sense. To describe any perspec- 
tive, Position, or priority as an ideology is to extend 
the term in a manner that bears little relation to its 


ldeolagy Typical features 





Anarchism 








All forms of governmental autherity are unnecessary, and society is 
best structured around voluntary cooperation and free association. 
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Elimination of the state system and private property will lead to the 
creation of a classless, non-exploitative, and self-governing society. 









Liberalism 






Conservatism 


FIGURE 1.1: Five major ideologies 


original interpretation as a coherent, secular system 
of ideas. 

Even though the age of ideology may have passed, 
we sill tend to talk about ideologies, placing them on 
a spectrum between left and right. The origins of this 
habit le in revolutionary France, where —in the lepisla- 
tive assemblies of the era — royalists sat to the right of 
the presiding officer, in the traditional position of hon- 
our, While radicals and commoners sat to the left. To be 
on the right umphed support for aristocratic, royal and 
clerical interests; the left, by contrast, favoured a secular 
republic and civil liberties. 

The words ‘left’ and ‘nght’ are sull commonly 
encountered in classifying political parties. Hence the 
left is associated with equality, human rights, and reform, 
while the right favours tradition, established authority 
and pursuit of the national interest. The left supports 
policies to reduce inequality; the right is more accepting 
of natural inequalities. The left sympathizes with cul- 
tural and ethme diversity; the right is more comfort- 
able with national unity. (See Table 1.2 for more details.) 
Surveys suggest that most voters in democracies can 
situate themselves as being on the left or right, even if 
many simply equate these labels with a particular party 
or class (Mair, 2009: 210). 


Individuals are the best judaes of their own interests. Advocates a 
tolerant society which maximizes personal freedom, and favours a 
government which is limited but freely elected. 


Traditional institutions and practices work best, the free market is 
the most efficient at meeting societal needs, and government 
should be as decentralized as possible. 


The achievement of national unity through an authoritarian state, 
strong leadership, mass mobilization, and an emphasis on 
nationalism and militarism. 



















Although the terms left and right have travelled well 
throughout the democratic world, enabling us to com- 
Pare parties and programmes across countries and time, 
the specific issues over which these tendencies compete 
have varied, and the terms are better seen as labels for 
containers of ideas, rather than as well-defined ideas in 
themselves. The blurring of the distinction can be seen 
in Europe, where the left (socialists and communists) 


TABLE 1.2: Contrasting themes of left and right 


Left 
Peace Armed forces 
Internationalism National way of life 
Democracy Authority, morality, and the 
Planning and public constitution 
ownership Free market 
Trade protection Free trade 


Sacial harmony 
Law and order 
Freedom and rights 


Social security 
Education 
Trade unions 


Note: Based on an analysis of the programmes of left- and right- 
wing Political parties in 50 democracies, 1945-98. 


Source: Adapted trom Budge (2004: 429) 
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once favoured nationalization of industries and services, 
and the right (conservatives) supported a free market, 
but the widespread acceptance of the market economy 
has meant that the concepts of left and right have lost 
some bite. 


Comparative politics 


The core goal of comparative politics 1s to under- 
stand how political institutions and processes operate 
by examining their workings across a range of coun- 
tries. Comparison has many purposes, including the 
simple description of political systerns and institutions, 
helping us understand the broader context within 
with they work, helping us develop theories and rules 
of politics, and showing us how similar problems are 
approached by different societies. But two particu- 
lar purposes are worth elaboration: broadening our 
understanding of the political world, and predicting 
pohtical outcomes. 


Comparative politics: The systematic study of gov- 
ernment and politics in different countries, designed to 
better understand them by drawing out their contrasts and 
similarities. 


Broadening understanding 


The first strength of a comparative approach 1s straight- 
forward: it improves our understanding of government 
and politics. Through comparison we can pin down 
the key features of political institutions, processes and 
action, and better appreciate the dynamics and char- 
acter of political systems. We can study a specific gov- 
ernment, legislature, party system, social movement, or 
national election in isolation, but to do so 1s to deny 
us the broader context made possible by comparison. 
How could we otherwise know if the object of our 
study was unusual or usual, eficient or inefiicient, 
the best option available or sigmificantly lacking in 
some way? 

When we talk of understanding, it is not only the 
need to comprehend other political systems, but also to 
understand our own. We can follow domestic politics 
closely and think we have a good grasp on how it works, 
but we cannot fully understand it without comparing 
it with other systems; this will tell us a great deal about 


the nature of our home systern, Consider the argument 


made by Dogan and Pelassy (1990: 8): 


Because the comprehension of a single case is Lnked 
ta the understanding of many cases, because we per- 
ceive the particular better in the light of penerali- 
ties, international comparison increases tenfold the 
possibility of explaining political phenomena. The 
observer who studies just one country could inter- 
pret as normal what in fact appears to the compara- 
tivist as abnormal. 


Comparison also has the practical benefit of 
allowing us to learn about places with which we are 
untarmiliar, This point was well-stated long ago by 
W.B. Munro (1925: 4) when he wrote that his book 
on European governments would help readers under- 
stand ‘daily news from abroad’. This ability to inter- 
pret Overseas events grows in importance as the world 
becomes more interdependent, as events from overseas 
have a more direct impact on our hives, and as we find 
that we can no longer afford to think as did Mr Pod- 
snap im Charles Dickens's Our Mutual Friend when he 
quipped that “Foreigners do as they do sir, and that 1s 
the end of it’. 

Understanding politics in other systems not only 
helps us interpret the news, but also helps with practical 
political relationships. Por instance, Brituh government 
ministers have a patchy track record in negotiating with 
their European Union partners, partly because they 
assume that the appressive tone they adopt in the cham- 
ber of the House of Commons will work as well in 
Brussels meeting rooms. This assumption reflects igno- 
rance of the consensual political style found in many 
conumental European democracies. 


Predicting political outcomes 


Comparison permits generalizations which have some 
potential for prediction. Hence a careful study of, say, 
campaigning and pubhc opimien will help us bet- 
ter understand the possible outcome of elections. For 
example, we know from a study of those European 
countries where proportional representation is used that 
its use is closely tied to the presence of more political 
pares wiring seats and the creation of coalition pov- 
ermments. Simularly, if we know that subcontracting the 
provision of public services to private agericies increases 
their cost-effectiveness in ome country, governments 


elsewhere will see that this is an idea at least worth 
considering. 

If the explanation of a phenomenon is sound, and 
all the relevant factors have been reviewed and consid- 
ered, then it follows that our explanations should allow 
us to predict with at least a high degree of accuracy, 
if not with absolute certainty. But while the study of 
the natural sciences has generated vast numbers of laws 
that allow us to predict natural phenomena, the social 
sciences have not fared so well. They do not gener- 
ate laws so much as theories, tendencies, likelihoods, 
adapes, or aphorisms. A famous example of the latter is 
Lord Acton’s that ‘Power tends to corrupt, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely’ (see Chapter 4). While the 
idea contains much truth, it 3 not a rule or a law, and 
thus cannot be used either to explain or to predict with 
absolute certainty. 

In politics, predicting is an art rather than a sci- 
ence, and a fallible one at that. Even so, the potential for 
prediction provides a starting point for drawing lessons 
across countries (RLose, 2005), Rather than resorting to 
ideology or complete guesswork, we can use compari- 
son to consider “what would happen if...?’ questions. 
This function of comparative research perhaps under- 
pinned Bryce’s comment on his early study of modern 
democracies (1921: iv): 


Many years ago, when schemes of political reform 
were being copiously discussed in England, it 
occurred to me that something might be done to 
provide a solid basis for judgement by examining 
a certain number of popular governments in their 
actual working, comparing them with one another, 
and setting forth the various merits and demerit 
af each. 


In fact there are some who argue that political 
science generally has done a poor job of helping us 
predict, while others argue that it should not — or 
cannot — be in the business of predicting to begin with. 
Karl Popper (1959: 280) long ago asserted that long- 
term predictions could only be developed in regard to 
systems that were “well-isolated, stationary, and recur- 
rent’, and human society was not one of them. More 
recently, an opimion piece in the New York Times (Ste- 
vens, 2012) raised hackles when it argued that in terms 
of offering accurate predictions, political science had 
‘failed spectacularly and wasted colossal amounts of 
time and money’. It went on to assert that no political 
scientist foresaw the break-up of the Soviet Union, the 
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rise of al-Qaeda or the Arab Spring. It quoted an award- 
winning study of political experts (Tetlock, 2005) which 
concluded that ‘chimps randomly throwing darts at the 
possible outcomes would have done almost as well as 
the experts’. To be fair, however, comparative politics is 
still very much a discipline in the process of develop- 
ment, and we will sce many instances throughout this 
book where understanding of institutions or processes is 
still in its formative stages. 


Classifying political systems 


Although the many states of the world have systems of 
government with many core elements in common - 
an executive, a legislature, courts, a constitution, par- 
ties, and interest groups, for example — the manner in 
which these elements work and relate to one another 
is often different. The results are also different: some 
states are clearly democratic, some are clearly authori- 
tarianl, and others sit somewhere between these two 
core points of reference. To complicate matters, these 
systems of government, and their related policies and 
priorities, are moving targets: they evolve and change, 
and often at a rapid pace. In order to make sense of this 
confusing picture, it is helpful to have a guide through 
the maze. 

A typology is a system of classification that divides 
States into groups or clusters with common features. 
With this in hand, we can make broad assumptions 
about the states in cach group, using case studies to pro- 
vide more detailed focus, and thus work more casily to 
develop explanations and rules, and to test theories of 
political phenomena (Yin, 2013: 21).The ideal typology 
is one that is simple, neat, consistent, logical, and as real 
and useful to the casual observer as it is to journalists, 
political leaders, or political scientists. Unfortunately, 
such an ideal has proved hard to achieve; scholars of 
comparative pohtics disagree about the value of typalo- 
gies, and even those who use them cannot agree on 
the criteria that should be taken into account, or the 
groups into which states should be divided. The result 
is that there is no universally agreed system of political 
classification. 


Typology: A system of classification by which states, institu- 
tions, processes, polincal cultures, and so on are divided into 
Broups or types with common sets of attributes. 
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The first such system devised — and one of the 
earbest cxamples of comparative politics at work — was 
Anstotle’s classification of the 158 city-states of ancient 
Greece. Between approximately 500 and 338 sce, these 
variety in their forms of rule. Such diversity provided 
an ideal laboratory for Aristode to consider which type 
of political system provided what he looked for in a 
government: stability and effectiveness. 

Aristode based his scheme on two dimensions. 
The first was the number of people involved in the 
task of governing: onc, few or many. This dimension 
captured the breadth of participation in a political sys- 
tem, His second dimension, more difficult to apply but 
no less important, was whether rulers governed in the 
common interest (‘the genuine form’) or in their own 
interest (‘the perverted form’). For Aristotle, the sig- 
nificance of this second aspect was that a political sys- 
tem would be more stable and effective when its rulers 
governed in the long-term interests of the community. 
Cross~classifying the number of rulers with the nature 
of rule yielded the six types of government shown in 
Figure 1,2. 

Another example of an attempt to build a typology 
was The Spirit of the Laws, a treatise on political theory 
written by Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquicu, 
and first published in 1748. Montesquieu identified 
three kinds of political system: republican systems in 
which the people or some of the people have supreme 
power, monarchical systems in which one person ruled 
on the basis of fixed and established laws, and despotic 


systems in which a single person ruled on the basis of 


examples, but they reflected political realities that have 
Jong since changed. A more recent example that was 
current through much of the Cold War (late 1940s—carly 
a formal classificatory template developed by political 


Kingship 
Tyranny 


Genuine 
Perverted 


Form 


scientists than a response to geopolitical realities, divid- 
ing the world into three groups of countries based on 
ce ag 
against Communism. 
® Third World: poorer, less democratic, and less devel- 
oped states, some of which took sides in the Cold 
War, but some of which did not. 


ing to the side they wok in the Cold War. 


The system was simple and evocative, providing neat 
labels. that could be sipped with ease into media headlines 
and everyday conversation: even today the term Thinf 
Hold conjures up powerful images of poverty, underde- 
velopment, corruption, and political instability, But it was 
spirit, and was dangerously simplistic: the First and Sec- 
ond Worlds had the most internal logic and consistency, 
but to consider almost all the emenging states of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America as a single Third World was ask- 
ing too much: some were democratic while others were 
authoritarian; some were wealthy while others were poor; 
and some were industrialized while others were agrarian. 
The end of the Cold War meant the end of this particular 

While nothing has replaced it (in the sense of 
candidates. Two in particular — the Democracy Index 

intained by the Economist Intelligence Unit, and 
she Fieeiloes die dhe StsAd index: snnbieatoed toy. Procdeien 
House — are among the most often quoted, and will be 
used for guidance in this book (see Focus 1.2). They are 





Rule by 





Avristocracy Polity 


Oligarchy Democracy 


FIGURE 1.2: Aristotle's classification of governments 


Source: Aristotle (1942 edm, book 3, ch. 5) 
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c 4 FOCUS 1.2 | Two options for classifying political systems 





With political scientists unable to develop and agree a single detailed classification of political systems, it has been 
left to the non-academic world to step into the breach. The two most compelling typologies are the following: 


* The UK-based Economist Intelligence Unit (EIU, related to The Economist, a British weekly news magazine) 
maintains a Democracy Index based on sixty different ratings, giving states a score out of 10 (Norway ranks 
highest with 9.93 and North Korea lowest with 1.08), and dividing them into four groups: full democracies, 
flawed democracies, hybrid regimes, and authoritarian regimes. it achieves its rankings by considering such 
factors as the protection of basic political freedoms, the fairness of elections, the security of voters, election 
turnout rates, the freedom of political parties to operate, the independence of the judiciary and the media, 
and arrangements for the transfer of power. See Focus 3.2 and 4.1 for more details. 

® The Freedom in the World index has been published annually since 1972 by Freedom House, a US-based 
research institute, It divides states into groups rated Free, Partly Free, or Not Free based on their records 
with political rights {including the ability of people to participate in the political process) and civil liberties 
(including freedom of expression, the independence of the judiciary, personal autonomy, and economic 
rights), Several countries — including Syria and North Korea — are ranked Worst of the Worst. 

Tabie 1.3 combines the results of these typologies, focusing on the 16 cases used in this book, while also 
including examples of countries with the highest and lowest scores.on each index. 


TABLE 1.3: Comparative political ratings 


| Score | Category _ Political rights | Civil liberties | Freedom rating 


Norway 792 Full democracy 1 T Free 






Sweden’ 973 Full democracy 1 1 Free 

New Zealand F.26. Full democracy 1 1 Free 
Canada 9.08 Full democracy 1 1 Free 
Germany” a.64 Full democracy 1 1 Free 

UK" g.31 Full democracy 1 1 Free 

USA" 6.11 Full dernocracy 1 1 Free 
Japan’ 8.08 Full democracy 1 1 Free 
France" 8.04 Full democracy 1 1 Free 
South Africa’ 7.82 Flawed democracy 2 2 Free 
Brazil’ 7,38 Fiawed democracy ro 2 Free 

India” 7.92 Flawed democracy 2 3 Free 
Mexico” 6.48 Flawed democracy 3 3 Partly Free 
Bangladesh 5.78. Hybrid 4 4 Partly Free. 
Kenya 5.13. Hybrid 4 4 Partly Free 
Turkey 5.12 Hybrid 3 4 Partly Free 
Venezuela 5.07 Hybrid 5 5 Partly Free 
Nigeria at: Authoritarian 4 5 Partly Free 
Thailand 5.39 Hybrid é 5 Not Free 


(Continued) 
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c 4 FOCUS 1.2 | Two options for classifying political systems (Continued) 





TABLE 1.3: (Continued) 


eS re Freedom in the Work 





Semis | oa Political rights | 


3.16 Authoritarian 6 5 “Not Free: 
Russia” 3,39 Authoritarian 4 é Not Free 
China” 3,00 Authoritarian ? & Not Free 
Iran” 1.98 Authoritarian 6 é Not Free 
Saudi Arabia 1.82 Authoritarian 7 7 Worst of the worst 
North Korea 1.08 Authoritarian ? 7 Worst of the worst 


Sources: Democracy Index (2074); Freedom in the World index (2015). The latter rates states on a scale of 1-7. 
* Cases used in the book. European Union is not rated. 





TABLE 1.4: Comparing economic size 


ar 
(lion uss) |__ (USS) _ 


not perfect, questions can be asked about the method- 
ologies upon which they are based, we should take into 
consideration the agendas and values of the EIU and 
Freedom House, and we should beware the danger of 





European Union 18,460. 35,673 
taking classifications and rankings too literally; govern- : e | } 
ment and polities are too complex to be reduced to a United States ea) ae 
single table. Nonetheless, these rankings give us a useful China 10,069 7,380 
point of reference and a guide through an otherwise Japan 5 339 42.000 
confusing world. : 

: G : 3,853 47, 
We will go further and also use some economic iia igs 
and social data to help us find our way through the — FT@"¢e aos a HOD 
maze. The relationship between politics and economics UK 2,754 42,690 
in particular is so intimate that there is an entire field of — Brazil 2,475 41,760 
ae = aegeoree —— devoted to its ¢xarmuina- Iricdica 2.035 1,610 

tion. This involves looking not just at the structure and : 
wealth of economies, but also at the influences on eco- Russia 1,230 13,210 
nomic performance: good government is more likely Canada 1,836 51,690 
to produce a successful economy, and bad government Australia 1,519 64,4680 
eae Mexico 1,235 9,980 
Sweden 596 61,600 
Political economy: The relationship between political one 597 “4890 

activity and economic performance. ae 
ty Nigeria a2. 2,700 
South Africa 367 6,800 
The les dosed a eentonee output. LOGE Ae Egat 273 3.280 
various ways of measuring this, the most popular today | 

being gross national income (GNI) (see Table 1.4). New Zealand 174 37,400 
This is the sum of the value of the domestic and for- Tuvalu 57 5,840 
eign economic output of the residents of a country) — pyrundi 3. 970 


in a given year, and is usually converted to US dol- 


, Source: World Bank at http://data.worldbank.org. Data are for 2014. 
lars to allow comparison. Although the accuracy of eee Roce 
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the data varies by country, and the conversion to dol- TABLE 1.5: Human Development Index 
lars raises additional questions about the appropriate 
exchange rate, such measures are routinely used by = ' : 
governments and international organizations in meas- = Nomeay 1 0.944 Very high 





| Ranking 





uring economic size. While GNI provides a measure = Australia 2 0.933 Very high 
of the absolute size of national economics, it does not Us 5 0.914 Very high 
take into account population size. For a more revealing ! 
| | o h 
comparison, we use per capita GNI, which gives us a tin - watt wey 
better idea of the relative economic development of | New Zealand ? 0.910 Very high 
different states, Canada 8 0.902 Very high 
Sweden 12 0.898 Very high 
Gross national income: The total domestic and foreign — | a7 
output by residents of a country in a given year. oi sis nee sla 
Japan 17 0.890 Very high 
Finally, we must not forget the importance of gaug- France 20 0.884 Very high 
ing the performance of political systems by looking at Cuba 44 0.815 Very high 
their relative performance in terms of providing their —s pi, a7 0.778 High 
citizens with a good quality of life, as measured by : : 
the provision of basic needs. There are different ways ¥™*Y zi Sr ae 
of understanding ‘basic needs’, but at a minimum they Mexico 7 0.756 High 
would include adequate nutrition, education, and health Iran 75 0.749 High 
Care, and in this regard the most often-used cCompara= Brazil 79 0.744 High 
tive measure of social conditions is offered through the : ! 
a: h 97 ; 
Human Development Index maintained by the UN i | ih ie 
Development Programme. Using a combination of Egypt 110 0,682 Medium 
life expectancy, adult literacy, educational enrolment, — Squth Africa 4118 0.458 Medium 
and per capita GNI, it rates human development for India 135 0.586 Medi 
most of the states in the world as either very high, high, : ei : 
medium, or low. On the 2013 index, most democracies Pakistan —_ = Low 
were in the top 30, while the poorest states ranked at =‘ Nigeria 132 0.504 Low 
the bottom of the table, with Niger in last place at 187 Niger 187 0.337 Low 
(see Table 1.5). Source: United Nations Development Programme (2015), httpy// 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

® What is the purpose of government? 
® What is politics? Where does it begin and end? 

® Who has power, who does not, and how do we know? 





® Does it necessarily follow that to be a democracy is to be legitimate, and to be legitimate is to be a 


democracy? 
® Are the ideological distinctions in modern political systems as important and as clear as they once 
were? 


* What are the strengths and weaknesses of the Democracy Index and Freedom tn the World schemes as 


means of classifying political systems? 


Authority 
Comparative politics 
Concept 

Conception 
Governance 
(Gsovernment 

Gress national income 


Ideology 
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The state 


PREVIEW 


The standard unit of aah in comparative politics is the state. It is by no 
means the only such option, because comparison can be made at any level from 
the local to the multinational, and can involve any political institution, pro- 
cess, problem, or phenomenon, but states are the most common point of refer- 
ence for the comparative study of political systems. For this reason, we need to 
understand what states are, how they work, how they evolved, the varieties in 
which they can be found, and the current dynamic of the state system. 

This chapter begins with a review of the features of states, with a particular 
focus on sovereignty. It then briefly exarnines the history of states, focusing on 
how political relationships changed both vertically {among rulers and the ruled) 
and horizontally (among different political communities). It then looks at the 
diversity that exists among states, before discussing the related comcepts of nation 
and nationalism, ending with an analysis of today’s debates over the condition 
and the future prospects of the state. 

The state is a younger concept than most people think, and fewer than 
50 were in existence at the beginning of the twentieth century. But even as 
the number has grown to its current total of 189,s0 the questions about the 
long-term future of states have grown. Some argue that states are as strong as 
ever, others argue that they are undergoing fundamental change in the face of 
globalization, while yet others argue that they are in decline. 
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CONTENTS 


® The state: an overview 
® What is a state? 


* Emergence of the state 
system 


® The expansion of states 
® The diversity of states 
® Nations and nationalism 


® Challenges to the state 


The state is the most powerful and successful political organization that has ever existed. Understanding its features 


and evolution is essential. 


All states nave four defining qualities: population, legitimacy, territory, and sovereignty. 
The medern state was bam in Europe, and its form was exported to the rest of the world by imperial powers such 


as Britain, France, and Spain. 


States are formally equal but vary dramatically in {among other attributes) their size, economic importance, 


international significance and even the extent to which they contral ‘their’ territory, 


Nation and state are central concepts in comparative politics, Although these terms are sometimes used 


interchangeably, they denote separate entities that can overlap in several ways. 


The condition of the modern state is open to question. Some argue that states are as strong as ever, some that they 


are declining, and some that they are simply evolving. 
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The state: an overview 


Although we now take for granted the division of the 
world into states, we should assume neither that the state 
always was the domunant principle of politcal orgamza- 
tion, nor that it always will be. There was a world betore 
states and, as advocates of globalization tirelessly point 
out, there may be a world after them, too. 

Before the modern state, government mainly con- 
sisted of kingdoms, empires and cities. These units were 
often governed in a personal and highly decentralized 
fashion, lacking the idea of an abstract political commu- 
nity focused on a defined territory which characterizes 
today’s states. Ever so, many of these ancient formations 
were substantial in area and population. For example, 
the ancient Chinese empire ‘proved capable of ruling 
a population that eventually grew into the hundreds of 
millions over a period of millenmia — albeit control was 
not always complete and tended to be punctuated by 
recurring periods of rebellion’ (van Creveld, 1999: 36). 
Ancient history quickly dispels the idea that all modern 
states are larger and more stable than every traditional 
political system. 

Yet the modern state remains distinct from all 
preceding political formations. They possess sovereign 
authority to rule the population of a specific territory, a 
notion which contrasts with the more personal and non- 
centralized rule adopted by traditional kings and emper- 
ors. It is this contrast which enables Meleuish (2002: 
335) to suggest that ‘the development of the modern 
state can be compared to the invention of the alpha- 
bet. It only happened once but once it had occurred it 
changed the nature of human existence for ever. 

This modern idea of the state emerged in Europe 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
the use of the word state as a political term coming into 
common use towards the end of this period. The num- 
ber of states grew slowly: there were only 19 in exist- 
ence in 1800, and barely 30 more had been established 
by 1900. At a global level, the real expansion of the state 
system began after the Second World War as decoloni- 
zation saw the end of European empires. In addition, 
the number of international organizations and list of 
international treaties began to grow. Until the Second 
World War, government and politics around the world 
had been driven mainly by the preferences and the 
actions of a few Western democracies, but the picture 
became increasingly complex as debates about sover- 
elpnty, authority, and self-determination broadened and 


deepened. Where great powers such as Britain, Germany, 
and France had been prominent, the picture changed 
with the emergence of the United States and the Soviet 
Union as superpowers after 1945, with the independ- 
ence of nearly 70 mainly African and Asian states in the 
1960s and 1970s, with the final break-up of the Soviet 
Umon in 1991, and the rise of emerging powers such as 
China, India, and Brazil in the 1990s. 

States today have a quite different and more com- 
plex relationship with one another than they did even 
two generations ago. Their interactions inevitably influ- 
ence domestic political and economic calculations, 
questions about their true independence are raised with 
increased frequency, and we now see a debate under way 
about their future: are states becoming weaker, are they as 
strong. as they ever were, or are they simply transforming 
in the wake of new demands and pressures? Whatever 
the amswer, the state remains the basis for understanding 
government and politics all over the world. There are 
sub-national units of government, to be sure, and some 
see the growth of governance at the global level, but 
almost everyone is a citizen of one state or another, and 
when we think of government we also think of states. 


What is a state? 


Few terms are more central to understanding govern- 
ment and politics (and yet have been more often dis- 
puted) than the state. It is mearly impossible to proceed 
in any meaningful or effective fashion with the study of 
politics and government unless we have at least a work- 
ing understanding of what states look like, because they 
are the world’s dominant form of political organization, 
and the building blocks of the international system. And 
yet they are not easy to define. 


State: The legal and political authority of a territory con- 
taining 2 population and marked by borders. The state defines 
the political authority of which government is the managing 
authority; that authority is regarded as both sovereign and 
legitimate by the citizens of the state and the governments of 
other states. 


The usual benchmark for understanding the state is 
the classic definition offered by the German sociologist 
Max Weber, who described it as ‘a human community 
that (successfully) claims the monopoly of the legitimate 
use of physical force within a given territory’ (quoted in 
Gerth and Mills, 1948: 78). When the state's monopoly 


of legitimate force is threatened, as in a civil war, its very 
existence is at stake. As long as the conflict continues, 
there 1s no legitimate authority. But there 1s more to the 
state than physical force, and it needs to be understood 
more particularly in its modern context, where it 1s best 
defined as a legal and political entity with population, 
legitimacy, territory, and sovereignty (see Pigure 2.1). 

It all were neat and tidy, then every square metre of 
land in the world would be part of one state or another. 
But there are numerous parcels of territory around the 
world that lack one or more of these qualities, and thus 
cannot be considered states for the purposes of analysis: 
examples include Taiwan, Puerto Rico, Palestine, West- 
ern Sahara, and Hong Kong. Furthermore, there are still 
a few temaining colomes or overseas territories, such as 
Bermuda, Gibraltar, Guarn, and French Polynesia, and 
these, too, are not normally considered as states, because 
they are not independent. (It should be noted that states 
are often described as countries, but the term couniry 
strictly speaking refers only to a territory and not to the 
mechanisms of government and power.) 

How does a state differ from a government? In 
essence, the state defines the political community of 
which government 1s the managing agent. By success- 
fully claiming a monopoly of authorized force, the state 
creates a mandate for rule which the government then 
puts into effect. This distinction between state and gov- 
ernment is reflected in the characteristic s¢paration in 
many courtries of the roles of head of state (e.g. the 
monarch or non-executive president) and head of gov- 
ernment (e.g. the prime minister) (see Chapter 9). 


Population 


Legitimacy 






Territory 
borders. 





Sovereignty 


FIGURE 2.1: The qualities of a state 


States operate within a fixed territory marked by borders, and 
control the movement of people, money, and goods across those 


States have sovereignty over that territory, its people anc resources, 
meaning that they have the sole authority to impose laws and taxes. 
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Since much of the theoretical justification for the 
state is provided by the idea of sovereignty, we must 
first unpack this related notion. As developed by the 
sixteenth-century Prench philosopher Jean Bodin, sov- 
ereigmty refers to the unfettered and undivided power 
to make laws. In a simular vein, the eighteenth-century 
Enghsh jurist Wilharn Blackstone (1765—9: book 1: 68) 
argued that ‘there is and must be in every state a 
supreme, irresistible, absolute and uncontrolled author- 
ity, im which the right of sovereignty resides’. 


Sovereignty: The ultimate source of authority in a society. 
The sovereign is the highest and final decision-maker within 


@ CORTIMunity. 


The word sovereign originally meant ‘one seated 
above’. So, the sovereign body is the one imstitution 
unlimited by higher authority: the highest of the high. 
By definition, that body is the state. As Bodin wrote, 
the sovereign can “give laws unto all and every one of 
the subjects and receive none from them’. Sovereignty 
originally developed in Europe to justify the attempt 
by monarchs to consolidate control over kingdoms in 
which authority had previously been shared with the 
feudal aristocracy and the Catholic Church. This is why 
monarchs and currencies are still known as ‘sovereigns’. 

However, as democracy gained ground, so too did 
the belief that elected assemblies acting on behalf of the 
people are the true holders of sovereignty. The means 
of acquiring sovereignty evolved, although the theo- 
retical importance of Blackstone’s ‘supreme authority’ 


States contain populations, without wnom the territory concerned 
would be little more than a block of real estate. 


States are normally recognized both by their residents and by other 
states as having jurisdiction and authority within their territory. 
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remained unquestioned, especially in centralized Euro- 
pean countries such as Britain and France. Beyond 
Europe, the notion of sovereignty remained weaker. 
In federations such as Brazil, Germany, India, and the 
United States, for imstance, political authority 1s shared 
between the central and regional governments. In these 
circumstances, the idea of sovereignty is diluted, and so 
too is the concept of the state itself. Americans more 
often use the word state to denote the 50 states of the 
Union, rather than the entire United States. Limited as 
it is by checks and balances, the US federal government 
lacks the ‘absolute and uncontrolled authority’ which 
Blackstone judged so essential to the state. 

The formal right to make laws does not imply that 
the sovereign is omnipotent, because all sovereigns are 
influenced by events beyond and within their borders. 
For this reason, claims that sovereignty has become a 
myth in an interdependent world should be treated with 
scepticism. Sovereignty always was an inverition; that is 
its sipmificance. Mexico, for instance, depends more on 
the United States than vice versa, but the two countries 
remain formally equal as sovereigns. A state's control 
over its destiny is a matter of degree but its sovereignty 
is, by its nature, unlimited. The essence of sovereignty 
hes in an unqualified legal ntle: 

Consututional independence, hke marriage, is an 

absolute condition. People are either married or 


mot married; they cannot be 7O per cent married. 
The same with sovereignty: a councry either has the 
legal tite of sovereignty or it does not; there is no in- 
between condition. (Serensen, 2004: 104) 


Inherent in the notion of the state is the idea of the 
citizen. Just as the development of the state overrode 
the power of the aristocracy and the Church, so the 
concept of the citizen imphes full and equal member- 
ship of the political community defined by the state. As 
Heater (1999: 1) notes: ‘The title of citizen was adopted 
by the French revolutionaries [of 1789] to pronounce 
the symbole reality of equality; the utles of aristocratic 
distinction were expunged. To be a citizen is to possess 
both rights (such as legal protection) and duties (such as 
military or commurity service). 


Citizen: A full member of a state, entitled to the rights and 
subject to the duties associated with that status. Citizenship 
is typically confirmed ina document such as a passport or 
idemtaty card. 


Mote, however, that our mental image of a state as a 
container for its citizens alone is a poor guide to reality. 
Once condemned as political polygamy, dual citizenship 
is now accepted by many states (Hansen and Weil, 2002). 
Further, international migrants — mostly living in high- 
income countrics — made up more than 3 per cent of 


fi FOCUS 2.1 | How many states are there? 


This is not an easy question to answer. A benchmark point of reference is the membership roster of the United 
Nations, which stood at 193 in mid-2015. But this number includes 4 small European enclave states (Andorra, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, and San Marino), which meet the legal definition of a state but play a minimal role in 
interstate relations, and are for all practical purposes parts of the larger states that surround them. Meanwhile, 
the UN membership list excludes several tertitories that function much like states but are lacking either 
independence and/or legitimacy; these include Kosovo, Palestine, Taiwan, and Western Sahara. Taiwan would 
be a member of the UN had it not been expelled in 1971 when ‘China made it clear that it would not have 
diplomatic ties with any country that recognized Taiwan. In almost all respects, though, it is structured and 
continues to function as a state. Meanwhile, Kosovo — part of the former Yugoslavia — has been recognized 
diplomatically by more than 100 other states, including most of the member states of the European Union, and 
is a member of several key international bodies (including the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund), 
but cannot be considered a political and diplomatic equa! of UN member states. 


$0 while the question ‘How many states are there?” is likely to elicit the response ‘It depends what you 
mean by a state’, this book opts for the number 189: the current membership of the United Nations, less the 4 
European enclave states. But we should not overlook the discussion of microstates, quasi-states, and de facto 


states later in this chapter. 
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the world’s population in 2013 (UN Population Fund, 
2015). In their country of destination, legal migrants may 
be granted the right of permanent residence without 
seeking or being granted citizenship, a limitation which 
demies them the vote in national elections. To equate a 
country’s adult population with its citizens is to overlook 
this significant inequality (Hammoerstad, 2010). 


Emergence of the state 
system 


The state emerged from the embers of medieval Europe 
(c.1000—1500). In the Middle Ages, European govern- 
ance had been dominated by the transnational Roman 
Catholic Church and powerful feudal lords. Sandwiched 
between these forces, monarchs occupied a far weaker 
position than do today’s rulers. The process of change 
was long, slow, and complex. How did the modern state 
acquire the dominant position it occupies in the modern 
world? What factors drove this crucial transformation? 

If there was any single force that was responsible 
for the transition to the modern state, it was war. As 
Tilly (1975: 42) wrote, ‘war made the state, and the state 
made war’, The introduction of gunpowder in the four- 
teenth century transformed military scale and tactics, 
as organized infantry and artillery replaced the knight 
on horseback. The result was an aggressive, competi- 
tive, and expensive arms race in Europe, which obliged 
rulers to employ administrators to recruit, train, equip, 
and pay for standing armies, laying the foundation of 
modern bureaucracies. Political units became larger, 
and the growth of bureaucracy meant that local pat- 
terms of administration and justice became more uni- 
form. Commerce grew more freely, and rulers began to 
establish formal diplomatic relations with their overseas 
counterparts, 

Just as war-making weakened the feudal pillar of 
the medieval framework, so the Reformation destroyed 
its religious foundations. From around 1520, Protestant 
reformers led by Martin Luther condemned what they 
saw as the corruption and privileges of the organized 
Church. This reform movement brought profound 
political consequences, shattering the Christian com- 
monwealth as antagonism developed between Protes- 
tant and Catholic rulers. 

The birth of the modern state system is often 
tied to a single event: the 1648 Peace of Westphalia. 
This brought an end to both the Thirty Years’ War in 


the Holy Roman Empire, and the Eighty Years’ War 
between Spain and the Dutch Republic. It made sev- 
eral adjustments to European state borders, gave new 
definition to the idea of sovereignty, and helped make 
national secular authority superior to religious edicts 
from FLome, giving rise to what is often known as 
the Westphalian systern, Several states predated the 
Peace, including England, Ireland, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, but it gave clearer definition to the powers 
of states. 


Westphalian system: The modern state system that 
many believe emerged out of the 1648 Peace of West- 
phalia, based on the sovereignty of states and political 
celf= determination. 


As central authority developed in Europe, so did 
the need for its theoretical justification. The crucial idea 
here was sovereignty, as later tamed by the notion of 
consent. The French philosopher Jean Bodin argued 
that, within society, a single sovereign authority should 
be responsible for five major functions: legislation, war 
and peace, public appointments, judicial appeals, and the 
currency. But the sovereign still needed to be subject to 
limits and controls, and here the English philosopher 
John Locke played a vital role, Me argued that citizens 
possess natural rights to life, hberty, and property, and 
that these rights must be protected by rulers governing 
through law. 

According to Locke, citizens agree to obey the laws 
of the land, even if only by tacit means such as accepting 
the protection which law provides. But should rulers 
violate citizens’ natural rights, the people ‘are thereupon 
absolved from any further Obedience, and are left to 
the common Refuge, which God hath provided for 
all Men against force and violence’ — the right to resist 
(Locke, 1690: 412). So, in Locke's work we see a mod- 
ern account of the liberal state, with sovereignty limited 
by consent. In theory, at least, government had become 
servarit rather than master. 


Natural rights: Those rights (such as to life, liberty, 
and property) supposedly given to humans by God or 
by nature, their existence taken to be independent of 
government. 


These ideas of sovereignty and consent were 
reflected, in contrasting ways, in the two most momen- 


tous affirmations of modernity; the American and 
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French revolutions. In America, the colonists established 
their independence from Britain and went on to fashion 
a new republic, giving substance to Locke's liberal inter- 
pretation of the state. The Declaration of Independence 
(1776) boldly declared that governments derive ‘their 
just authority from the consent of the governed’, while 
the US constitution (drafted 1757) famously begins, 
“We, the People of the United States’. 

But it was the French Revolution of 1789 that 
made the most daring attempt to reinterpret sovereignty 
in dernocratic (rather than hberal) terms, Described by 
Finer (1997: 1516) as “the most important single event 
in the entire history of government’, the French Revo- 
lution mapped out the contours of modern democracy. 
Where the American federal government was limited 
in its authority, the French revolutionaries regarded a 
centralized, unitary state as the sovereign expression of 
a national community populated by citizens with equal 
nights. Where the American Revolution was built on 
distrust. of power, the French revolutionaries favoured 
universal suffrage and a government empowered to 
make decisions for the good of society as a whole. 

The principles of France’s modermizing revolu- 
tion were articulated in the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen; this served as a preamble to 
the French constitution of 1791, sull forms part of the 
country’s constitution, and is considered by Finer to 
be ‘the blueprint of virtually all modern states’. It pro- 
nounces that "Men are born and remain free and equal 
in rights ... These rights are liberty, property, security 
and resistance to oppression. It continues: ‘Law 1s the 
expression of the general will. All citizens have a right 
bo participate in shaping it either in person, or through 
their representatives. It mast be the same for all, whether 
it pumishes or protects. 


The expansion of states 


During the nineteenth century, the outlines of the state 
became more precise, especially in Europe. Borders 
slowly turned into barriers as maps marked out defined 
frontiers. Lawyers established that a country’s territory 
should extend into the sea as far as the reach of a can- 
nonball and, later, above its land to the flying height 
of a hot-air balloon. Reflecting this new concern with 
boundaries, passports were introduced in Europe during 
the First World War.'To travel across frontiers becarne a 
rite of passage, involving official permission expressed in 
an official stamp. 


Economically, too, the second half of the nineteenth 
century saw the end of an era of relatively liberal trade. 
Stimulated by economic depressions, many European 
states introduced protectionist trade policies. National 
markets gained ground against both local and interna- 
tional exchange, meaning that economics became more 
susceptible to regulation by central government. Inter- 
nally, the functions performed by the state expanded 
to include education, factory regulation, policing, and 
gathering statistics (literally, “state facts’). 

Por most of the twentieth century, Western states bore 
deeper into their societies.As with the original emergence 
of European states, this expansion was fuelled by war. The 
first and second world wars were examples of total war, 
tought between entire countries, rather than just between 
specialized armed forces. To equip massive forces with the 
necessary tanks, planes and bombs demanded unparalleled 
mobilization of citizens, econormmes and societies. The 
ability to tax effectively and systematically — described by 
Brautigam et al, (2008: 137) as ‘the central pillar of state 
capacity’ — grew further. Because total wars were expen- 
sive, tax Tevenues as a proportion of national product 
almost doubled in Western states between 1930 and 1945 
(Steinmo, 2003: 213).The twentieth century was an era of 
the state because it was also an age of war. 


Total war: War requiring the mobilization of the population 
to support a conflict fought with advanced weaponry on a 
lange geographical scale, requiring state leadership, interven- 
tion and funding. 


Peace in 1945 did not initially lead to a cor- 
respomding reduction in the role of the state. Rather, 
Western governments sought to apply their enhanced 
administrative skills to domestic needs. Throughout 
Western Europe, the warfare state gave way to the 
welfare state, with rulers accepting direct respon- 
sibility for protecting their citizens from the scourges 
of ilmess, unemployment and old age. In this way, the 
European state led a post-war settlement — termed the 
“Keynesian welfare state’ (after the British ecomornist 
John Maynard Keynes) — which integrated full employ- 
ment and public welfare with an economy in which the 
private sector continued to play a substantial part. 


Welfare state: An arrangement in which the government is 
primarily responsible for the social and economic security of 
its citizens through public prograrmmes such as incomes for 
the unemployed, pensions for the elderly and medical care 
for the sick. 


Meanwhile, important developments were tak- 
ing place further afield. Although the state was born in 
Europe, its form was exported to the rest of the world 
by imperial powers such as Britain, France, and Spain. 
Consequently, most states in today’s world are post- 
colomial. As Armitage (2005: 3) points out, ‘the great 
political fact of global history in the last 500 years is the 
emergence of a world of states from a world of empires. 
That fact fundamentally defines the political universe 
we all inhabit.’The few states without a history as a col- 
ony (leaving aside the ex-colomal powers themselves) 
include China, Ethiopia, Iran, Japan, amd Saudi Arabia. 

Although the term post-colonial is usually confined 
to countries achieving independence in the aftermath 
of the Second World War, settler societies such as Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New “ealand, and the United States pro- 
vide early examples of states formed from colonies. In 
settler societies, the new arrivals ruthlessly supplanted 
indigenous communities, re-creating segments of the 
European tradition they had brought with them; as 
a result, the political organization of these countries 
remains strong and recogmizably Western. By contrast, 


TABLE 2.1: The formation of states 
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non-settler colomies emerged mto statehood in four 
waves spread over two centuries, the results being differ- 
ent from the strong European states generated in earlier 
centuries by military and political competition. 

The first wave occurred early in the mneteenth cen- 
tury, in the Spanish and Portuguese territories of Latin 
America, Here, the early wars of independence lacked 
the liberal, egalitarian basis of their US predecessor. 
New constitutions were produced but they were neither 
democratic nor fully implemented. Economic exploita- 
tien of native populations, the poor, and descendants of 
slaves continued into the post-colonial era. The result- 
ing inequalities created conflicts within Latin American 
countries which remain important even today. 

The second wave of state expansion emerged in 
Europe and the Middle East around the end of the First 
World War, with the final collapse of the Austro-Hun- 
garian, Russian, and Ottoman empires. The first of these 
dissolved into five separate states: Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. With the excep- 
ion of Turkey, founded on the ruins of the Ottoman 
Empire, strong and stable states again failed to develop 


| Americas | Europe | Asia and Pacific 
1 7 2 19 


Pre-1799 9 
1800-49 14 4 
1850-99 2 4 
1900-09 1 | 
1710-19 _ 4 
1920-29 — 2 
1930-39 _ — 
1940-49 — 1 
1950-59 - = 
1960-69 4 2 
1970-79 7 — 
1980-87 a _ 
1990-99 — 12 
2000-09 _ = 
2010— _ _ 
Tatal 36 a? 


= 1 23 
= = D 
1 = 3 
2 1 ? 
5 1 8 
1 =: 1 
13 = 14 
2 5 7 
32 43 

8 24 

1 7 

10 3 25 
1 = 1 
= 1 1 
59 55 189 


Notes: Includes only those states internationally recognized as sovereign and independent in January 2015. Excludes European microstates. 


Source: Based On appendix in Crawford ee 
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during this wave. Instead, international politics in the 
shape of fascism and communism continued to intrude, 
preventing those countries on the European periphery 
from experiencing the continuous state development 
found in the continent's core. 

The third and largest wave of state creation took 
place after 1945, with the retreat from empire by Euro- 
pean states diminished by war. Asian countries, such as 
the Philippines (in 1946) and India (in 1947), were the 
first to achieve independence but many other colonies, 
in Africa, the Caribbean, and the Middle East, followed 
suit. Between 1945 and 1969, nearly 90 independent 
states, almost half the world’s current total, were created. 
But most lacked any previous experience as a coher- 
ent entity, and statehood was superimposed on ethnic, 
regional, and religious groups that had previously coex- 
isted in a looser arrangement. Many states continue to 
feel the destabilizing effects even today, including Nige- 
ria, rag, and India. 

The fourth and final wave of state formation 
occurred in the final decade of the twentieth century, 
triggered by the collapse of communism. The dissolu- 
tion of the communist bloc previously dominated by 
the Soviet Union led to independence for more than a 
dozen Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe (e.g. Poland). 
In addition, the Soviet Union itself — in effect, a Rous- 
sian empire — dissolved into 15 successor states (e.g. 
Ukraine). The experience of these mew post-commurust 
states has been mixed. The Baltic states pained econornic 
and political stability from their proximity to, and now 
their membership of, the European Union. However, 
central Asian republics such as Uzbekistan revealed a 
more typical post-colonial syndrome: small size, ethnic 
division, a pre-industrial economy, and autocratic rule. 
In the successor states to the Soviet Union, these prob- 
lems are, again, reinforced by the absence of pre-colonial 
experience as an independent state. 

Overall, then, the contrasts between West European 
parent states and their post-colomal progeny are deep- 
rooted. Post-colonial states rarely possess the strength and 
autonomy which their European predecessors acquired 
during their own development. Sovereignty remains 
important as a tithe, securing international recognition 
and access to aid. But the label's significance is some- 
times symbolic, with little to prevent the movernent of 
people, soldiers, goods and terrorists across boundaries. 
In extreme but still exceptional cases, the outcome is a 
fragile — or even failed — state which 1s unable to execute 
its Core task of securing order {see later in this chapter). 


The diversity of states 


The enormous contrasts of population, wealth, and 
power among states are often underemphasized by 
those analysts who concentrate on either the formal 
equality of states (all are equally sovereign) or their 
forms of govermment. But, clearly, neither sovereignty 
nor democracy matter for, say, small island states (such 
as Karibati, the Maldives, and the Solomon Islands) 
at risk of disappearing as a result of rising sea levels 
brought on by climate change. Sovereignty is exercised 
by all states, but in varying conditions and with vary- 
Ing TESOurces. 

A review of the distribution of states by popula- 
tion, political authority, and income provides insight 
into these divergent political realities. In particular, it 
confirms that the strong form of the European state is 
impossible to replicate in a sigmificant number of small, 
dependent post-colomal states. 


Population 


Although many studies in comparative pohtics examine 
large states, they are exceptional when viewed though 
a plobal lens. At one end of the distribution, China’s 
population of 1.35 billion is greater than that of the 
160 smallest countries in the world combined. At 
the other end, the population of most countries in 
the world is fewer than 10 million, with one in five fall- 
ing below one million (Pigure 2.2). In median position 
sits Switzerland (7.9 million} — a country usually pre- 
sented as ‘small’ but which only appears as such when 
viewed trom the perspective of larger states. 

The smallest states — microstates — are mainly 
islands im the Caribbean, the Pacific or off the African 
coast, along with five European states, including the 
Vatican City. Mostly, they possess limited capacity to 
shape their own destiny, and must seek protection from 
larger patrons. But we should not assume that they are 
dystunctional; several established muicrostates in Europe 
have combined political stabiity with economuc suc- 
cess, As with many successful small states, Luxembourg 
secured its position through joining military and eco- 
nomic alhances, and its success continues. Helped by an 
economy based heavily on services, the country (pop- 
ulation 502,000) has moved to the higher reaches of 
the global economic rankings, with a per capita gross 
national income in 2014 of more than $80,000, Many 
of the smallest states, however, are both people- and 
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FIGURE 2.2: States by population 


Source: Calculated from data listed by World Bank at https/data.worldbank.org 


faccessed January 2015). Figures are for 2013. 


“includes China (1.35 billion} and india (1.25 ballbon}. 


resource-poor. Several Pacific states — such as Tuvalu, 
Palau, the Marshall Islands, and Kiribati — have few peo- 
ple (Tuvalu has fewer than 10,000), little in the way of 
natural resources or economic opportunities, and poor 
trade and transport connections to the rest of the world. 


Micrastates: States that are small in both population and 
territery. Andorra, Barbados, Palau, and the Maldives are 
examples. 


Political authority 


The challenge of defining a state is exemplified by the 
existence of several territories that fall short of all the 
required qualities (most notably independence and 
sovereignty). Some of these are what Jackson (1990: 1) 
calls quasi-states, which he defines as states that won 
independence from a former colonial power but have 
since lost control over much of their territory. They are 
recognized by the international community as having all 
the rights and responsibilities of a state, but they barely 
exist as a functioning entity. Somalia is a prime example: 
the outbreak of a civil war in 1991 led to the collapse 
of certtralized government and the emergence of several 


autonomous regions within the country. Although it has 
been formally a federal republic since 2012, much of 
northern Somalia has long functioned as either Somali- 
land or the Puntland State of Somalia. 


Quasi-states: States that exist and are recognized under 
international law but whose povernments control little of the 
territery under their jurisdiction. 


Other difficult cases are represented by what Pegg 
(1998) calls de facto states, meaning that they control ter- 
ritory and provide governance, but are mainly unrecog- 
nized by the international community (and thus have no 
legal er de jure existence). So while quasi-states are legit- 
imate no matter how ineffective they are, de facto states 
are illegitimate no matter how effective they are. Key 
examples include Abkhazia, Nagorno-Karabakh, Transn- 
istria, Somaliland, and the Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus. Somahland provides a strong contrast with Soma- 
lia: the latter has a seat in the United Nations and is rec- 
ognized internationally even though it is ineffective, while 
the former remains unrecognized despite the fact that it 
has been governing the northern one-third of Somalia in 
rélative peace since 1991, 
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De facto states: States that are not recognized under inter- 
national law even though they control territory and provide 
governance, They exist in fact (de facto) rather than under law 
(de jure). 


Income 


The era in which states could be classified as ‘rich’ or 
‘poor’, developed’ or ‘developing’, has passed. Although 
economic inequalities between countries remain 
immense, a more nuanced picture is now required, espe- 
cially to capture the prowth of emerging economics. 
The World Bank offers a useful classification, dividing 
states (strictly, economies) into four income groups 
(Table 2.2). Introduced in 1988, this scheme sought to 
provide an ¢conomuc indicator linked to measures of 
well-being such as poverty and infant mortality. 

The high-income category is still led by the devel- 
oped economics of Europe, North America, Australasia, 
and parts of Asia. It is these countries which form the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), the mnch country club which seeks 
to “build a wider consensus for market economies and 
democracy’ (OECD, 2011). While the cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, and scientific resources of OECD states 
remain enormous, their strength was diminished by the 
financial crisis of 2008/09, the resulting increase in pub- 
hic debt, and the subsequent difficulties experienced by 
the eurozone currency area. Furthermore, the weight of 
population lies elsewhere: the United States and Japan 
are the only two OECD members in the world’s ten 
most populous countries. The high-income category 
also includes small, oil-rich, non-democratic states such 
as Kuwait and Qatar, confirming, again, that scale is 
unnecessary for wealth. 


TABLE 2.2: States by income 


In the upper-middle income category we find 
most of the fast-growing new economies; the economic 
dynarmusm and large population of some of these states 
has already sparked some rebalancing of world power 
away from the developed West. The category includes 
two of the BRIC countries (Brazil, Russia, India, 
China), a designation invented in 2001 by an econo- 
must at the investrment firm Goldman Sachs (O'Neill, 
2001). The story has not been quite so happy for Brazil 
of late; a combination of drought, a sluggish economy, 
corruption and rising energy costs has led to significant 
economic problems. 

Lower-middle income courntries are found mainly 
in Africa and Asia. Although they have seen develop- 
ment, their levels of afluence and their global political 
weight remain limited compared to the upper-middle 
catepory. India has long been something of a puzzle: its 
economy is one of the world’s largest, but it has suffered 
for many years from unmet potential, and the benefits 
of its economic development have not reached down 
to the poorest of its citizens. Root problems include 
the large role still played by the state in the economy, 
and the challenge of dealing with India's rapid popu- 
lation growth. Recent governments have promised to 
increase the pace of hberalization, but real achieve- 
ments have been slow to follow. The consensus is that 
India is still prevented from achieving its true eco- 
nomic potential by continuing over-regulation and (in 
contrast to China) a more hited capacity to achieve 
policy change. 

Sometimes known as the ‘fourth world’, the low- 
income couritries consist. mainly of African states, 
together with some Asian countries, such as Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh and Burma. In 2015, the number of coun- 
tries in this group (34) was greater than the number 
belonging to the OECD. With average incomes of less 


Gross national income Number of Examples 
per capita* states 


High income $39,300 or above 


Upper-middle income $§7,500-39,300 
Lower-middle income  §2,000-7,500 
Low income $2,000 or below 


Germany, Poland, Japan, US 


54 Brazil, China, Iran, Mexico, South Africa 
49 Egypt, India, Nigeria, Philippines, Vietnam 
34 Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Haiti, Somalia 


Source: Caloulated from data listed by World Bank at htto://data.worldbank.org (accessed January 2015). Figures are for 2073. 
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than $2,000 per year (often substantially less), hfe for 
the vast majority of people im low-income countries 
remains challenging indeed. 

In studying international politics, it 1s possible to 
focus on the absolute size of an economy or, alterma- 
tively, on national income per head. In comparative 
polincs, though, we must recognize the domestic polin- 
cal impact of sharp inequality and mass poverty. Among 
many other effects, these factors create a dependence 
of the poor and powerless on the rich and powerful. As 
we will see in Chapter 3, such inequalities still create a 
powerful barrier to a functioning democracy. 


Nations and nationalism 


No discussion of states can be complete without a 
review of the related, overlapping, and more elusive 
idea of the nation. Where states exist under law, nations 
are considered by Anderson (1983) to be ‘imagined 
communities’ and are often viewed as any group that 
upholds a clam to be regarded as such. In two ways, 
though, we can be more precise. First, mations are peo- 
ples with homelands. As Eley and Suny (1996: 10) put it, 
a nation = like a state = implies ‘a claim on a particular 
piece of real estate’. Here, the origin of the word nation, 
deriving from a Latin term meaning ‘place of birth’, is 
relevant. The link between nation and place is one tac- 
tor distinguishing a nation from a tribe or ethnic group. 
Tribes can move home but a nation remains tethered to 
its motherland, changing shape mainly through expan- 
sion and contraction. 


Nation: A cultural and historical concept describing a proup 
ef people who identify with one another on the basis of a 
shared history, culture, language, and myths. 


Second, when a group claims to be a nation, it 
usually professes a night to self-determination within 
its homeland. [t seeks sovereignty over its land, exploit- 
ing or inventing a shared culture to justify its claim. 
This assertion of self-rule (not to be confused with 
democratic rule} gives the nation its political char- 
acter. A social group becormes a nation by achiev- 
ing or s¢eking control over its own destiny, whether 
through independence or devolution. To describe 
French-speaking Canadians as a separate nation, as 
opposed to a linguistic community, indicates a claim 
for autonomy, if not independence, for this culturally 
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distinct and geographically concentrated group. Simi- 
larly, the campaign for a Palestinian state since 1948 has 
strengthened what was previously a more amorphous 
Palestamian national identity. 


Self-determination: The ability to act without external 
compulsion. The right of national self-determination is the 
right of a people to postess its own government, democratic 


or otherwise. 


Because the concept of nation is political, there is 
no mecessity for nations to be united by a common 
language. A shared tongue certainly eases the task of 
cultural unification, yet in Switzerland, for example, 
French, German, and Italian are widely spoken. In 
India, 22 official languages are each spoken by more 
than one mulhon people. Nationhood cannot be 
reduced to any other factor, linguistic or otherwise; 
rather, it is a subjective identity resulting from what 
the French philosopher Ernest Renan (1882) termed 
a ‘daily plebiscite’. 

Although scholars such as Smith (2009) view 
natioms as creatures of antiquity, they are more often 
understood as attempts by peoples to assert their mod- 
ern right to self-deterrmmination. Certainly, many nahions 
have been constructed in the course of relatively recent 
strugeles. In the mneteenth and especially the twentieth 
centuries, for instance, colonial peoples demanded inde- 
pendence under a nationalist banner. Their assertions of 
national identity were often artificial but they served as 
a tallying cry against the imperialists. [t was ‘the pres- 
ence and power of the colomal regime that stimulated 
the development of a national identity as the basis of 
resistance’ (Calhoun, 1997: 108). The nation was ere- 
ated through, not sumply invoked in, the struggle for 
freedom. 

To view nations as modern is to suggest that they 
are made, rather than found. Nations assert statehood 
and, since states themselves are products of modernity, 
s0 too are nations. Specifically, a national identity unites 
people who do not know each other but who, none- 
theless, find themselves wing together under common 
rulers and markets. A shared nationality provides an 
emotional bond for an increasingly rational world. In 
particular, it allows the losers from the emergence of a 
large market economy to take comfort in the progress 
of their country as a whole. In a similar way, national 
identity provides a rationalization for participation in 
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war, encouraging people 'to die for the sake of strangers’ 
(Langman, 2006). 

Even more than nations themselves, nationalism 
is a doctrine of modernity. Like many ‘isms’, nationalism 
emerged in the nineteenth century to flourish im the 
twentieth. But, unlike these other ‘isms’, the principle of 
nationalism is reassuringly straightforward. It is simply 
the doctrine that nations have a right to determine their 
own destiny — to govern themselves. In this way, nation- 
alism is a universal idea, even though each individual 
nation is rooted in a particular place. 


Nationalism: The belief that a group of people with a com- 
mon national identity (usually marked by a shared culture 
and history) has the right to form an independent state and 
to govern itself tree of external intervention. 


The United Nations Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
cal Rights (UNHCR, 1966) offers a succinct statement 
of the principle of national self-government: 


All peoples have the right to selfi-determination. 
By virtue of thar righe they freely determine their 
political status and pursue their economic, social and 
cultural rights. 


Nations, unlike states, do not mecessarily have tidy 
geographical boundaries. Some national groups are 
spread among several states. The Kurds, for example, 
are found in Iran, lraq, Syria, and Turkey, and thus form 
a stateless nation (see Map 2.1). Similarly, a diaspora 
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MAP 2.1: The stateless Kurds 
Map showing the location of Kurds across lran, iraq, Syria, and Turkey. 


is a group widely dispersed beyond its homeland. The 
Jews remain the primary representative case, with only 
a minority of the world’s Jews living in their ancient 
homeland. 


Diaspora: A population that lives over an extended area 
‘gutside its geographical or ethnic homeland. 


An archetypal nation-state contains only the peo- 
ple belonging to its nation. The French Revolution of 
1789 established the idea that the state should articulate 
the interests and rights of citizens bound together by a 
single national identity. In the nineteenth century, the 
English political philosopher John Stuart Mill (1861: 
392) argued that ‘where the sentiment of nationality 
exists in any force there is a prima facie case for uniting all 
the members of the nationality under the samme govern- 
ment, and a government to themselves apart’. In today's 
world, Iceland is a good example of a nation-state. Its 
population shares such a well-documented descent from 
within a compact island that the state’s birth records 
provide a perfect laboratory for genetic research. Japan 
ig another example; while its government does not keep 
precise figures, it is estimated that 98.5 per cent of the 
population is Japanese. 


Nation-state: A sovereign political association whose citi- 
zens share a common national identity, 


In a multinational state, by contrast, more than 
one nation is fundamental to a country's politics, and 
assimilation to a dominant nationality is unrealistic. 
International migration is moving many, perhaps most, 
states in this direction. Even so, we should not regard 
the phenomenon of multinationalism as new. Britain, 
for instance, has long been divided between English, 
Welsh, Scottish, and Irish nationals; Canada between 
Englsh and French speakers; and Belgium between 
Dutch and French speakers. One of the more diverse 
states in the world is India: it has 22 official languages 
(with more than a hundred in regular use}, and while 
three-quarters of the population is Hindu, there are 
significant Muslim, Christian, Sikh, and Buddhist 
TIMNOrities. 


Multinational state: A state consisting of multiple national 
groups under a single government. 


Challenges to the state 


States have never been entirely stable or fully inde- 
pendent: some have been involved in political disputes 
that have created uncertainties about their borders; oth- 
ers have experienced legal, economic, or political dif- 
ficulties that have hited their sovereignty; their levels 
of legitimacy vary according to the extent to which 
the citizens of a state {and the governments of other 
states) respect the powers and authority of that state; 
and the independence of states has always been quali- 
hed by external economic and political pressures, not 
least the need to import goods and services that they 
cannot provide for themselves (see Vincent, 1987 and 
Gill, 2003). 

ne school of thought argues that states are as 
strong as ever. Chey still have a monopoly over the con- 
trol and use of militaries, they are still the key actors in 
the management of economic production and interna- 
tional trade networks, their cinzens still identify mainly 
with their home states and are subject to the authority 
and rules of the state, and the ability of states to respond 
to new challenges has grown thanks to technological 
innovation, Talk of the decline of the state, runs the 
argument, is premature, and the most that can be said 
is that its role is changing as developments in trade, 
international law, and modernization have changed the 
nature of state power, the relationship among states, and 
the relationship between states and citizens. (For a sur- 
vey of the debate, see Sorensen, 2004, and Hay et al., 
2006.) 

On the other hand, states have long had their crit- 
ics, Who have developed a long list of complaints (see 
Table 2.3). $0 much has the credibility and power of 
the state declined, argue some, that it may actually be 
on its way out (see, for example, Camilleri and Falk, 
1992 and Ohmae, 2005), the result of four critical 
developments. First, public loyalty to states has long 
been undermined by economic, social, and political 
divisions. In many parts of the world, the focus of 
people's allegiance has changed as national minorities 
have become more assertive and demanded preater 
self-determination, and even independence in some 
cases,as with the Scots in Britain, the Kurds in Tur- 
key/Iraq/Iran, the Catalans in Spain, and the Queébe- 
cois in Canada. 

Second, imternational borders have been weakened 
by the extension of economic ties among states. Per- 
haps nothing today poses as much of a threat to state 
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TABLE 2.3: Ten criticisms of the state 


1 Imposing unnecessary divisions on human society. 

2 Having a history of going to war with each other. 

3 Limiting the free movement of people and capital. 

4 Imposing limits an trade that handicap innovation and 
efficiency. 

5 Pursuing state interests at the expense of human 
interests. 

6 Allowing exclusion to dominate over inclusion. 

? Promoting narrow identities at the expense of broader 
tchentities. 

8 Having a poor record of working with other states 
te address shared problems such as terrorism, 
transboundary pollution, migration, and the spread of 
disease. 

9 Being often unable to meet the demands of their 
residents for security, justice, prosperity, and human 
rights. 

10 Failing to manage their economies and national 
resources to the benefit of all their residents. 


sovercipnty as plobalization: increased economic 
interdependence, changes in technology and commu- 
nications, the rising power of multinational corpora- 
tions, the growth of international markets, the spread 
of a plobal culture, and the harmonization of public 
policies in the face of shared or common problems (see 
Pocus 2.2). At the same time, people have become more 
mobile: complex new patterns of emigration have been 
driven by a combination of economic need and per- 
sonal choice, and mass tourism has broken down many 
of the psychological barriers among states. 


Globalization: The process by which the links between 
people, corporations, and government in different states 
becarne integrated through such factors as trade, investment, 
communication and technology. 


Third, just as the mumber of states has grown 
since 1945, so has interstate cooperation on a wide 
range of issues, which has diluted their independent 
existence. States have signed bilateral and multilateral 
cooperative treaties, and have created a network of 
intergovernmental organizations ([GOs) responsi- 
ble for encouraging and monitoring cooperation on a 
wide range of matters. There are several hundred cur- 
rently in existence, including the United Nations and 
the World Trade Orgamzation. Some date back to the 
nineteenth century (the International Telecommunica- 
tion Limon was tounded by 20 member governments 
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SPOTLIGHT Population (505 pesnaihe 
e@e 8a eOe Os oBe a + ame 


EUROPEAN *§ Gross National income fe ipo 
UT Site}. RS sass as ass as 


Per capita GNI ($35,673) 
Brief Profile: in a world of states, the European Union 
is. an anomaly. It began in the 1950s as an effort to build 
a single market among its six founding members in the 
interests of promoting peace and economic reconstruction 
after the war. It has since expanded both its membership 
and its reach, but opinion on its political personality is much 
debated. It has common policies in several areas, and it 
encourages cooperation among its 28 member states on 
a wide vanety of issues; most of its members have also 
adopted a single currency, the euro. It nas treaties but na 
constitution, and administrative institutions that fall short 
of being a government of the EU. It is not a federal United Patecd** 
States of Europe, and while some support moves in that 
direction, there is now widespread resistance to deeper 
European integration. 


"2 member states ere ful Gemocrecies and 16 (maircy in Easter Europe) are 
Form of government Debatable. More than an Fawee. es | e . 
3 ; Soe j meyVitk tha esccetion of Bulgaria ard Reraria— all mermiser states rane Very hagh. 
intergovernmental organization, but less than a federal 


European superstate. 


Legislature = Asingle-chamber European Parliament (EP) whose members are elected directly by all eligible voters of 
the EU member states. Its standing has increased substantially since the 1970s, though its scope still does not cover all 
areas of EU responsibility 


Executive > Shared between a European Council that is the meeting place of the heads af government of the member 
states, a Council of Ministers that is the meeting place for government ministers, and a powerful European Commission 
that is across between an executive and a bureaucracy. 


Judiciary ? The European Court of Justice, composed of one judge trom each member state, has developed the EU's 
strang legal foundations, supporting the drive for European integration. 


Electoral system © Members of the European Parliament are elected for renewable five-year terms using proportional 
representation, with member states treated as a single constituency, or divided into.a number of separate constituencies. 


Parties > Few political sarties contest EP elections as European parties: instead, the elections are contested by national 
p o pean Pp 
parties running in what are — effectively — 28 separate national elections. 


= 





in 1865), but most were created in the twentieth cen- 
tury, not least in the aftermath of the world wars. [GOs wibibies eiembert are strres thas are cetablicied by create pac 
include single-purpose entities, regional organizations, cess a permanent sectetariat arid legal identity, and operate 
and universal bodies, the most IMportant enypoy the accoraling to stated rules and owath seme autonory. 
membership of a majority of established states. 


Intergovernmental organization: Cooperative bodies 


The European Union and its 
meaning for the states of Europe 
One of the many challenges to the modem state system 
has been posed by the phenomenon of regional 
integration, the process by whicn neighbouring 
states voluntarily build economic and political ties 
that go beyond those found in standard intemational 
organizations: they see to reduce trade barriers, 
create some joint administrative institutions, and aim 
to develop common rules on shared interests while 
remaining politically sovereign. The oldest and mast 
advanced example of regional! integration is the European 
Union, a unique entity which has existed in one form ar 
another since 1952 and now includes 28 countries (see 
McCormick, 2015, far more details). Other cases — tar 
less ambitious in their goals — include the African Union 
(54 members), the Union of South American Nations 
(12 members), and the Association of Southeast Asian 
Mations (ASEAN, 10 members}. 

The EU's main institutions may look like a European 
government but are no more {and no less) than.a system 





Regional integration: The process by which states build 
econemuc and political ties that result in some pooling of 
authority over areas of policy where they believe that coop- 
eration is better than competition. 


‘To the work of [GOs must be added the work and 
influence of non-governmental organizations (NGOs). 
Many of these are a form of international interest group 
which put pressure on government for policy change 
in specific areas, or carry out functions that might oth- 
erwise be the responsibility of governments; examples 
include Amnesty International, Doctors Without Bor- 
ders, Friends of the Earth, and Oxfam. Finally, we should 
not ignore the global influence of multinational cor- 
porations such as Walmart, Royal Dutch Shell, Toyota, 
or ING. Some are sufficiently powerful as to influence 
policy in all countries where they do or might oper- 
ate, Furthermore, the nse of multinationals trom China 
such as Huawei and Lenovo reminds us of the growing 
elobal irmpact of that country, as well as the changes tak- 
ing place in its economic policies. 
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of shared governance. Common policies and laws are 
made in areas where the EU members have agreed to 
work together, including trade, competition, agriculture, 
and the environment. The result has been a reduction in 
the independent powers of the member states, and the 
development of a European identity that rests alongside 
the national identities of the member states. This is 

not a federal United States of Europe, and there is no 
European citizensnip that replaces that of the member 
states, but its powers and reach have gone beyond those 
of any other regional body. 

The expanding capacity of the EU has not been 
universally welcomed, and resistance ta European 
integration has grown since the early 1990s as the ties 
among EU states have intensified, leading to charges 
that the EU is an elitist construct that threatens the 
traditional responsibilities of its member states. It must 
also be said that the powers and reach of the EU are 
often exaggerated. In spite of the emerging difficulties 
with the European model, the idea of regional integration 


resonates in most other parts of the word, but with a 
greater focus on economic rather than political objectives. 


Finally, in the face of the threat of international ter- 
rorismm, many states have found themselves reasserting 
their power over their citizens, giving themselves broad- 
ened powers to impinge upon personal privacy and to 
limit the movement and the choices of those who live 
and travel within their borders. Monitoring by closed- 
circuit television, and of telephones and internet use, has 
offered new tools tor the state to track its population, 
inclucling ordinary citizens, terrorists, and terrorist sus- 
pects. This emergence of what is sometimes called the 
security state has sparked a reaction as citizens have 
expressed concerns about the development of a surveil- 
lance society, threats to civil liberties, and the linnted 
accountability of intelhgence services. 


Security state: A state that makes efor oo follow the 
activities of its citizens through such means as closed-circuit 
television arid the monitering of phone calls and internet use. 


In the most serious cases, sore states have teetered 
on the brink of collapse, introducing the phenom- 
enon of the failed, fragile, or failing state (a term that 
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c 4 FOCUS 2.2 | Globalization 





One of the most active debates in modern international politics and economics revolves around globalization, 
or the process by which politics, economics, culture, technology, and the provision of basic services have been 
integrated across state borders. The effect has been to ensure that states are impacted more than ever before 
by events and developments in other states, and have lost some of their powers to effect change. Politics, 
economics, and society have never been truly independent, because they have always been impacted to some 
extent by events elsewhere in the world. In this sense, globalization is not as new as many people seem to think 
it is (Cohen, 2007), What is different is that at no time in human history has the degree and the geographical 
reach of integration been as great as it is today, or have the daily lives of all of us been so significantly impacted 
by decisions taken in other countries and on other continents. 


Globalization has both its critics and supporters (see Held and McGrew, 2007 and Bhagwati, 2007), 
who debate its impact on issues as varied as trade, democracy, mationa! sovereignty, jobs, the state of the 
environment, culture, and working conditions. Supporters arque that it has helped promote democracy and free 
markets by exerting pressure on authoritarian governments, that it has reduced poverty and helped promote 
economic and social equality, and that it has contributed to increases in life expectancy and has helped promote 
technological innovation (see, for example, Goklany, 2007). Critics charge that poorer countries have suffered 
even further from economic competition and exploitation, that corporate interests in rich countries have profited, 
that income inequality has grown, that jobs have been lost in rich countries, and that the environment has 


suffered. 


Whatever the pros and cons, emerging economies have been at the core of the changes brought by 
globalization. They have seen new investment, job growth, and new opportunities offered by expanded trade, 
even if their working and environmental conditions have not improved to the same extent. For the supporters 
of globalization, its disadvantages have not been unexpected, mor are they expected to be long-lasting, and 
parallels are drawn between the effects of rapid economic growth in today’s emerging economies and those 
seen in the United States, Europe, and Japan when they went through their industrial revolutions. Note: see 


Chapter 4 for more on this theme. 


overlaps with the post-colonial quasi-state considered 
earlier). The dirnensions of state fragility are identified 
by Rebert Rotburg (2004: 5-10) 


® Authorities have difficulty keeping control and usu- 
ally face insurgencies or armed revolts, which often 
impact large swathes of national territory, and in the 
worst cases become full-blown civil wars. Driven by 
ethnic or other inter-communal hostility, ‘regimes 
prey on their own constituents’, with rulers oppress- 
Ing, extorting, and harassing their people. 

® Criminal violence worsens as state authority weakens. 
Gangs take over the streets, arms and drug trafhcking 
spread, the police forces lose control, and people turn 
to warlords and other strong figures for protection. 
The warlords then become the suppliers of political 
goods in place of the official authorities. 


® Political institutions are ineffective, with all but the 
executive losing control or ceasing to function alto- 
gether, the court systern weakening, the bureaucracy 
losing its sense of professional responsibility, demo- 
cratic debate all but disappearing, and the mulitary 
remaining as the only institution with any integrity. 


Failing state: A state with weak governing institutions, 
often deep internal divisions, and where the basic needs of 
people are no longer met, Examples include Eritrea, Haiti, 
Somalia, Syria, and Yernen. 


Estimates of the number of failing or failed states in 
the world vary — depending on how they are defined — 
from about 20 to about 60. One useful point of reference 


is the Failed States Index produced annually by the Fund 


for Peace, a Washington DC-based research body which 
uses a series of political, economic, and social measures 
to rate almost every country in the world. In its 2014 
index it described most democracies as being cither sus- 
tainable or very stable (Finland alone earned the label 
“Wery Sustainable’), it issued a warning tor Brazil, high 
warnings for China, India, Indonesia, Mexico, and Rus- 
sia, and it issued alerts for 34 mainly African and Middle 
Eastern states, including Epypt, Somalia, Aimbabwe, Iraq, 
Pakistan, and Haiti (see also discussion in Colher, 2007). 

After reaching their ‘commanding heights’ between 
1945 and 1975, argues van Creveld (1999), states have 
gone into decline, either forming themselves into larger 
commurtities or falling apart altogether, many of their 
functions being taken over by non-state actors. Strange 
(1996) argues that the state has become just ome source 
of authority among several, and that the forces of world 
markets ‘are now more powerful than the states to whom 
ultimate political authority over society and economy 
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is supposed to belong’. In the opinion of former US 
secretary of State Strobe Talbot (1992: 70), all states are 
‘social arrangements’ that in spite of their seeming per- 
manence and sacredness are in fact ‘artificial and tempo- 
rary. Within the next hundred years, he sugpests, states 
will be obsolete and we will instead ‘recognize a single, 
global authority , giving the phrase ‘citizen of the world’ 
anew meaning. 

But the future of the state may not be that uncer- 
tain or unclear. States will continue to be needed to 
fight international terrorism, to prepare their citizens 
with the education and skills needed to address global 
economic pressures, and to provide the driving force 
needed to respond to shared global problems such as 
disease and environmental degradation. Rather than 
declining, states may instead be undergoing a process of 
reform as they respond to the impact of globalization 
and the changes in political institutions and processes 
discussed later in this book. 
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@ DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 






® How does the state make itself felt in our lives, and how do we know? 


® Where does sovereignty begin and end? 


* How does the life of a citizen differ from that of a legal resident of a state? 
® What is the relationship between war and the state? 
® How do the interests of the state differ from those of a nation? 


® Is the reach of the state expanding, contracting, staying about the same, or merely being reformed? 





@ KEY CONCEPTS 





Citizen 

De facto states 
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Failing state 
Globalization 
Intergovernmental organization 
Microstates 
Multinational state 
Nation 
Nationalism 
Nation-state 
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PREVIEW | 


Democracy is both one of the easiest and one of ie most dificul of concepts 
to understand. It is easy because democracies are abundant and familiar, and most 
of the readers of this book will probably live in one, while others will live in 
countries that aspire to become democracies. Democracy is also one of the most 
closely studied of all political concepts, the ease of that study made stronger by the 
openness of democracies and the availability of information regareding how they 
work. But our understanding of democracy is made more difficult by the extent 
to which the concept is misunderstood and misused, by the numerous and highly 
nuanced interpretations of what democracy means in practice, and by the many 
claims that are made for democracy that do not stand up to closer examination. 
This chapter begins with a review of the key features of democracy, begin- 
ning with the Athenian idea of direct democracy (an important historical 
concept which has regained significance with the recent rise of e-democracy 
and social media), before assessing and comparing the features of representa- 
tive and liberal democracy. It then looks at the links between democracy and 
modernization, and reviews the emergence of democracy in the three waves 
described by Samuel Huntington, adding speculation about the possibility of a 
fourth wave (but noting, also, the many problems that democracies face). It ends 
with a discussion about the dynamics of the transition from authoritarianism 
to democracy, examining the different stages in the process of democratization. 
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® Democratic rule: an 
overview 


® Direct dernocracy 


* Representative 
democracy 


® Liberal democracy 


® Democracy and 
modernization 


® Waves of democracy 


® Democratization 


About half the people in the world today live under democratic rule, even though there is still no universally agreed 


definition of demacracy. Democracy is an ideal, not just a systern of government, 


Studying Athenian direct democracy offers a standard of self-rule against which today’s representative (indirect) 


democracies are often judged. 


Representative democracy limits the people to electing a government, while liberal democracy goes a stage further 


by placing limits on government and protecting the rights of citizens. 


The impact of modernization (notably, economic development} on democracy raises the question of whether liberal 
democracy is a sensible short-term goal for iow-income countries lacking democratic requisites. 


Democracies emerged in three main waves that resulted in most people in the world living under democratic 
government, but democracies continue to face many problems, mot least of which is a worrying decline in levels of 


trust in government. 


A more recent aporoach to democracy, stimulated by recent transitions from autheritarian rule, is to study how the 


old order collapses and the transition takes place. 
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Democratic rule: an overview 


About half the people in the world today live under 
democratic rule (see Focus 3.1). This hopeful devel- 
place in the world’: political landscape since the final 
quarter of the twentieth century. In the space of just 
over a generation, the number of democracies has more 
than doubled, and democratic ideas have expanded 
beyond their core of Western Europe and its former 
settler colonics to embrace Southern Europe, Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, and more of Asia and Africa. 
For Mandelbaum (2007: xi), the changes have ‘a strong 
claim to being the single most important development 
in a century hardly lacking in momentous events and 
trends’. 

This is ironic, given that there is no fixed and 
agreed definition of democracy. At a minimum, it 
requires representative government, free elections, free- 
dom of speech, the protection of individual rights, and 
government by ‘the people’. But the precise meaning 
of these phenomena remains open to debate, and many 
democracies continue to witness elitism, limits on 
representation, barriers to equality, and the impinge- 
ment of the rights of individuals and groups upon one 
another, 

The confusion is reflected in the lack of agreement 
on how many democracies there are in the world. It is 
hard to find a government that does not claim to be 
democratic, because to do otherwise would be to admit 
that it was limiting the rights of its citizens. But some 
states have stronger claims to being democratic than 
others, and in practical terms we find democracy m 
its clearest and moat stable form in barely three dozen 
states in North America, Europe, East Asia, and Aus- 
tralasia. But there are many other states that are under- 
going a process of democratization, where political 
institutions and processes are developing greater stabil- 
ity, where individual rights are built on firmer founda- 
tions, and where the voice of the people is heard more 
clearly. 


Democracy: A political syaem in which government » 
based on a fair and open mandate from all qualified auzens 
of a state. 


Democratization: The process by which states build 
the institutions and processes needed to become stable 


TABLE 3.1: Features of modern democracy 
« Representative systems of government based on 
cpular, Fai ‘action 


‘subject to few political controls and free to share a 
wide variety of opinions. 





The core principle of democracy ts self-rule; the 
word itself comes from the Greek demoknatia, meaning 
rule (krafos) by the people (demos), From this perspec- 
tive, democracy refers not to the election of rulers by 
the ruled but to the denial of any separation between 
the two. The model democracy is a form of self-govern- 
ment in which all adult citizens participate in shaping 
collective decisions in ati atmosphere of equality and 
deliberation, and in which state and society become 
one. But this is no more than an ideal, rarely found in 
practice except at the local level in decentralized sys- 
tems of government. 

In trying to understand democracy, we should 
avoid the comforting assumption that it is self-evidently 
the best system of rule. It certainly has many advantages 
over dictatorship, and it can bring stability to historically 
share power through elections. But it has many imper- 
fections, as British political leader Winston Church- 
ill once famously acknowledged when he argued that 
democracy was the worst form of government, except 
be at De cohen. In coming grips wah Oe ok 


Direct democracy 


The purest form of democracy is the type of direct 
democracy that was exemplified in the government 
of Athens in the fifth century pce, and which continues 
to shape our assessments of modern liberal democracy. 
The Athenians believed that citizens were the primary 
agent for reaching collective decisions, and that direct 
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FOCUS 3.1 | How many democracies are there? 





Although the precise definition of a democracy is contested, it is generally agreed that their number has more 
than doubled since the 1980s, thanks mainly to two developments. First, the end of the Cold War freed several 
Eastern European states from the centralized political and economic control of the Soviet Union. Second, an 
expansion of the membership of the European Union (EU) helped build on and strengthen the democratic and 
capitalist credentials of those Eastern European states that are now EU members, or would like to be members. 


The Centre for Systemic Peace is a US-based research body that undertakes research on political violence. 
Its Polity IV project has gathered data for political systems dating back to 1800, the results for political change 
since 1945 showing how the number of democracies has grown since the end of the Cold War while the number 
of authoritarian regimes (specifically, autocracies} has fallen in tandem. 


100 + 


democracies. 


80 


Number of countries 


autocracies 
20 





1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 2010 
Note: Based on counties with a population exceeding 500,000. 
Source: Adapted tram Marshall and Cole (2014: 22 


And yet there is no universal agreement on how many democracies exist today, mainly because every 
assessment brings different standards to bear, Consider the following totals from the most recent editians of the 
three respective reports: 


79 Economist Democracy Index 2014 (25 full democracies, 54 flawed democracies) 
75 Centre for Systernic Peace 
122 Freedom House 2015 (but only 88 are classified as Free} 


popular involvement and open deliberation were edu- af | ie oe 
aS eae oP eae Direct democracy: A system of povernment in which all 

cational in character, yielding confident, informed and ineipibers of the Gucieuscity tke qari maine the ders 

committed citizens who were sensitive both to the gone phat affect that community: 

public good and to the range of interests and opinions 

found even in small communities. 
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Form Qualities 
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Direct democracy 
common interest. 





Representative 
gemocracy 


The citizens themselves debate and reach decisions on matters of 














Citizens elect a legislature and, in presidential systerns, a chief 
executive. Representatives are held to account at elections. 









Liberal 
democracy 


FIGURE 3.1: Forms of democracy 


Between 461 and 322 ace, Athens was the leading 
polis (city-commumnity) in ancient Greece. Poles were 
small independent political systems, typically contain- 
ing an urban core and a rural hinterland. Especially in 
its earlier and more radical phase, the Athenian polis 
operated on democratic principles summarized by 
Aristotle, which included appointments to most offices 
by lot, and brief tenures in office with no repeat terms. 
All male citizens could attend meetings of the Athe- 
nian Ekklesia (People’s Assembly), where they could 
address their peers; mectings were of citizens, not their 
representatives. The assembly met around 40 times 
a year to settle issues put before it, including recur- 
ring issues of war and peace. In Anstotle’s phrase, the 
assembly was ‘supreme over all causes’ (Aristotle 1962 
edn: 237); it was the sovereign body, unconstrained by 
a formal constitution or even, in the early decades, by 
written laws. 

Administrative functions were the responsibility of 
an executive council consisting of 500 citizens aged 
over 30, chosen by lot for a one-year period. Through 
the rotation of members drawn from the citizen body, 
the council was regarded as exemplifying community 
democracy: ‘all te rule over each and each in his turn 
over all’. Hansen (1999: 249) sugpests that about one 
in three citizens could expect to serve on the council 
at some stage, an astonishing feat of self-government 
that has no counterpart in modern democracies. 
Meanwhile, juries of several hundred people — again, 
selected randomly from a panel of volunteers — decided 
the lawsuits which citizens frequently brought against 
those considered to have acted against the true interests 


A form of indirect democracy im which the scope of democracy is 
limited by constitutional protection of individual rights, including 
freedom of assembly, property, religion, and speech. Free, fair, and 
regular elections are based on mear universal suffrage. 


of the polis. The courts functioned as an arena through 
which top figures (including generals) were brought 
to account. 

The scope of Athenian democracy was wide, pro- 
viding an enveloping framework within which citizens 
were expected to develop their true qualities. Politics 
Was am amateur activity, to be undertaken by all citizens 
not just in the interest of the community at large, but 
also ta enhance their own development. To engage in 
democracy was to become informed about the polis, and 
an educated citizenry meant a stronger whole, But there 
were Haws in the system: 


® Because citizenship was restricted to men whose par- 
ents were citizens, most adults — including women, 
slaves, and foreign residents — were excluded. 

® Turnout was a problem, with most citizens being 
absent from most assembly meetings even after the 
introduction of an attendance payment. 

* The system was time-consuming, expensive, and 
over-complex, especially for such a small society. 

® The principle of self-government did not always 
lead to decisive and coherent policy. Indeed, the lack 
of a permanent bureaucracy eventually contributed 
to a period of ineffective governance, leading to the 
fall of the Athenian republic after defeat in war. 


Perhaps Athenian democracy was a dead end, 
in that it could only function on an intimate scale 
which limited its potential for expansion and, worse, 
increased its vulnerability to larger predators. Yet, the 
Athemian democratic experiment prospered for more 
than a century. It provided a settled formula for rule 
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and enabled Athens to build a leading position in the 
complex politics of the Greek world. Athens proves 
that direct democracy is, im some conditions, an 
achievable goal. 

Despite this, direct democracy is hard to findin mod- 
ern political systems. [t exists most obviously in the form 
either of referendums and initiatives {se¢ Chapter 15), 
or of decision-making at the community level, for 
example in a village or a school where some deci- 
sions might be made without recourse to formal law or 
elected officials. To go any further, some would argue, 
would be to run the dangers inherent in the lack of 
interest and knowledge that many people display in 
relation to polities, and this would undermine effec- 
tive governance. But create a more participatory social 
environment, respond its supporters, and people will 
be up to — and up for — the task of self-government. 
Society will have schooled them in, and trained them 
for, democratic politics, given that ‘individuals learn to 
participate by participating’ (Pateman, 2012: 15). 

There has been some recent talk of the possibili- 
ties of electronic direct democracy, or e-democracy, 
through which those with an opinion about an issue 
can express themselves using the internet, via blogs, sur- 
veys, responses to news stories, or comments in social 
media, These are channels that are sometimes seen as 
a useful remedy to charges that representative govern- 
ment has become elinst, and while little research has yet 
been done on the political effects of social media, there 
are several carly indications of its possibilities: it provides 
for the instant availability of more political information, 
it allows politcal leaders to communicate more often 
and more directly with voters (helping change the way 
that electoral campaigns are run), and it has been cred- 
ited with helping encourage people to turn out in sup- 
port of political demonstrations of the kind that led to 
the overthrow of the Egyptian government in 2011 and 
the fall of the Ukrainian government in 2014. 


E-democracy: A form of democratic expression through 
which all those with an interest in a problem or an ewe can 
express thernmelves via the internet or social media. 


But there are several problems with e-democracy: 
® The opinions expressed online are not methodically 
collected and assessed as they would be in a true 
direct democracy; the voices that are heard tend to be 


those that are recorded most often, and there is often 


a bandwagon effect reflected — for example — in the 
phenomenon of trending hashtags on Twitter. 

® Many of those who express themselves via social 
media are either partisan or deliberately provocative, 
as reflected in the often inflammatory postings of 
anonymous internet ‘trolls’. The result is to skew the 
direction taken by debates. 

® It has led to heightened concerns about privacy, per- 
haps feeding into the kind of mistrust of government 
that has led to reduced support for conventional 
forms of participation (see Chapter 13). 


E-democracy relies upon having access to the inter- 
net, which is a problem in poor countries, and even, 
sometimes, in poorer regions of wealthy countrics. 
® As with other media the internet can be mampu- 
lated by authoritarian regimes, resulting in the pro- 
vision of selective information and interpretation. 


More broadly, the internet has provided so many 
sources of information that consumers can quickly 
becorne overwhelmed, advancing the phenomenon of 
the echo chamber; whatever media they use, people 
will tend to use only those sources of information that 
fit with their values and preconceived ideas, and will be 
less likely to seek out a variety of sources, The result: 
interference with the free marketplace of ideas, the rein- 
forcement of biases and closed minds, and the promo- 
tion of myths and a narrow interpretation of events. The 
internet was once described as an information super- 
highway, but perhaps it is better regarded as a series of 


gated information communities. 


inside a closed system, and users seek out only those sources 
of information that confirm or amplify their values, 


Representative democracy 


In tts modern state form,and with barely a nod to ancient 
tradition, the democratic principle has transmuted from 
self-government to elected government, resulting in the 
phenomenon of representative democracy, an indi- 
rect form of government. To the Greeks, the idea of 
representation would have seemed preposterous: how 
can the people be said to govern themselves if a separate 
class of rulers exists? As late as the eighteenth century, 
the French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau warned 
that ‘the moment a people gives itself representatives, it 
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Unanimity 


Everyone agrees, or at least acquiesces. 








More than one majority required: for exarnple, most voters and 
mast regions of a country. 





More than half of those entitled to vote. 





| Simple majority 


Bele ihit-s| majority 


| Blocking minority 


Weighted majority 


More than half of those voti ng. 





More than a simple majority: typically, two-thirds. 
A minority is able to prevent a proposal from passing. 


A majority after adjusting votes for differences in voting power: 
for example, shareholders may have one vote per share. 


The largest number of votes but not necessarily a majority. 


FIGURE 3.2: Degrees of democracy 


is no longer free. It ceases to exist’ (1762: 145). In inter- 
preting representative government as elected monarchy, 
the German scholar Robert Michels (1911: 38) argued 
in a similar vein: 
Under representative government the difference 
between democracy and monarchy ... is altogether 
insignificant — a difference not in substance bur in 
form. The sovereign people elects, in place of a king, 
a number of kinelets! 


Representative democracy: A system of government 
in which members of a community elect people to rep- 
resent their interests and to make decisions affecting the 


Yet, as large states emerged, so too did the require- 
ment for a new way in which the people could shape 
collective decisions. Any modern version of democracy 


had to be compatible with large states and electorates. 


One of the first authors to graft representation on to 
democracy was Thomas Paine, a British-born politi- 
cal activist who experienced both the French and the 
American revolutions. In his Rights of Man (1791/2: 
180), Paine wrote: 


The original simple democracy ... is incapable of 
extension, not from its principle, but from the incon- 
venience of its form. Simple democracy was society 
governing itself withour the aid of secondary means. 
By ingrafiing representation upon democracy, we 
arrive at a system of government capable of embrac- 
ing and contederanng all the various interes and 
every extent of territory and population. 


Scalabihty has certainly proved to be the key 
strength of representative institutions. In ancient Ath- 
ens, the upper limit for a republic was reckoned to be 
the mumber of people who could gather together to 
hear a speaker. However, modern representative gov- 
ernment allows enormous populations (such as 1.25 


bilion Indians and 320 million Americans) to exert 
some popular control over their rulers. And there is no 
upper limit. In theory, the entire world could become 
one pliant system of representation. To adapt Paine’s 
phrase, representative government has proved to be a 
highly convenient form. 

As ever, intellectuals have been on hand to vali- 
date this thinning of the democratic ideal. Prorm- 
nent among them was the Austrian-born political 
economist Joseph Schumpeter. In Capitalism, Soctal- 
ism and Democracy (1943), Schumpeter conceived of 
democracy as nothing more than party competition: 
‘democracy means only that the people have the 
opportunity of refusing or accepting the men who are 
to rule them’. Schumpeter wanted to limit the con- 
tribution of ordinary voters because he doubted their 
political capacity: 


The typical cinzen drops down to a lower level of 
mental performance as soon as he enters the political 
field. He argues and analyzes in a way that he would 
recognize as infantile within the sphere of his real 
interests. He becomes a primitive again. (1943: 269) 


Reflecting this jaundiced view, Schumpeter argued 
that elections should not even be construed as a device 
through which voters elect a representative to carry out 
their will. Rather, the point of elections is simply to 
produce a government. Prom this perspective, the voter 
becomes a political accessory, restricted to choosing 
among broad packages of policies and leaders prepared 
by the parties. Modern democracy is merely a way of 
deciding which party will decide, a system far removed 
from the intense, educative discussions in the Athenian 
assembly: 


The deciding of issues by the electorate [15 made] 
secondary to the election of the men who are to do 
the deciding. To put it differently, we now take the 
view that the role of the people is to produce a pov- 
ernment. And we define the democratic method as 
that institutional arrangement for arriving at political 
decisions in which individuals acquire the power to. 
decide by means of a competitive struggle for the 
people's vote. (Schumpeter, 1943: 270) 


Support for indirect democracy does not require 
Schumpeter'’s scepticism about citizen quality. We might 
just view representation as a valuable division of labour 
for a specialized world. In other words, a political life is 
available for those who want it, while those with non- 
politcal interests can himt their attention to momitorimng 
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government and voting at elections (Schudson, 1998). 
In thas way, elected rulers remain accountable for their 
decisions, albeit after the event. To make the point more 
explicitly: how serious would our commmtment to a 
free society be if we sought to impose extensive politi- 
cal participation on people who would preter to spend 
their time on other activities: 

But there are many troubling questions regard- 
ing how representation works in practice. The standard 
means for choosing representatives is through elec- 
tions, but — as we will see in Chapter 15 — there are 
problems associated with the ways in which elections 
are structured, and therefore with the ways in which 
clizens are represented. Votes are not always counted 
in an equitable fashion or equally weighted; political 
parties are not always piven the sare amount of atten- 
tion by the media; money and special interests often 
skew the attention paid to competing sets of policy 
choices; and voter turnout varies by age, gender, edu- 
cation, race, income, and other factors. Questions are 
also raised about varying and often declining rates of 
voter turnout, and elections can also be manipulated 
In numerous ways, including complex or inconven- 
ient registration procedures, the intimidation of voters, 
the poor organization of polling stations, and the mis- 
counting of ballots. 

Furthermore, as we will see im Chapter 8, there 
are questions about the manner in which elected offi- 
clals actually represent the needs and opinions of voters. 
Should they act as the mouthpieces of voters (assum- 
ing they can establish what the voters want), should they 
use their best judgement regarding what is in the best 
interests of society, or should they follow the lead and 
guidance of their political parties? And how should they 
guard against being influenced excessively by interest 
groups, big business, social movements, or the voices of 
those with the means to make themselves heard most 
loudly? 


Liberal democracy 


Contemporary democracies are typically labelled lib- 
eral dermocracies.The addition of the adjective liberal 
implies embracing the notion of an elected representa- 
tive government while adding a concern with Limited 
government. Reflecting Locke’s notion of natural 
rights (see Chapter 2), the goal is to secure individual 
liberty, including freedom from unwarranted demands 
by the state. Liberalism secks to ensure that even a 
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representative government bows to the fundamental 
principle expressed by the English philosopher John 
Stuart Millin On Dtberty (1859: 68): ‘the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, against his will, is to 
prevent harm to others’. By constraining the author- 
ity of the governing parties, the population can be 
defended against its rulers. At the same time, minorities 
can be protected from another of democracy’s inher- 
ent dangers: tyranny by the majority. Another way of 
describing liberal democracy is majority rule with 
minority rights. 


Liberal democracy: A form of indirect democracy in 
which the scope of democracy is limited by constitutional 
protection of individual rights. 


Limited government: Placing limits on the powers 
and reach of government so as to entrench the right: of 
citizens. 


Liberalism: A belief in the supreme value of the individual, 
who is seen to have natural righe that exist independently of 
government, and who must therefore be protected from too 
much povernment. 


So, in place of the boisterous debates and all- 
encompassing scope of the Atheman polis, hberal 
democracies offer governance by law, rather than by 
people. Under the principle of the rule of law (see 
(Chapter 7), elected rulers and citizens alike are sub- 
ject to constitutions that usually include a statement 
of individual rights. Should the government become 
overbearing, citizens can use domestic and interna- 
tional courts to uphold their rights.’ This law-governed 
character of liberal democracy 1s the basis for #akaria’s 
claim (2003: 27) that ‘the Western model 1s best sym- 
bolized not by the mass plebiscite but by the impartial 
judge’. 

Of course, all democracies must allow space for 
political opimon to form and to be expressed through 
political parties. As Beetham (2004: 65) rightly states, 
“without Lberty, there can be no democracy’. But, in 
hberal democracy, freedom 1s more than a device to 
secure democracy; it is valued above, or certainly along- 
side, democracy itself. The argument is that people can 
best develop and express their individuality (and, hence, 
contribute most effectively to the common good) by 
taking responsibility for their own lives. By conceiving 


of the private sphere as the incubator of human devel- 
opment, we observe a sharp contrast with the Atheman 
notion that our true quahties can only be promoted 
through participation in the polis. 

The protection of civil liberties is a key part of 
the meaning of liberal democracy. This is based on the 
understanding that there are certain rights amd fee- 
doms that citizens must have relative to government 
and that cannot be infringed by the actions of povern- 
ment. These include the right to liberty, security, privacy, 
life, «qual treatment, and a fair trial, as well as freedom 
of speech and expression, of assembly and association, 
and of the press and religion. This is all well and good, 
but it is not always easy to define what each of these 
means and where the limitations fall in defining them. 
Even the most democratic of societies has had difhculty 
deciding where the rights of one group of citizens ends 
and those of another begin, and where the actions of 
government (particularly in regard to national security) 
restrict those of citizens. 


Civil liberties: The rights that citizens have relative to gov- 
ernment, and that should not be restricted by government. 


Take the question of freedom of speech as an 
example; democratic societies consider it an essential 
part of what makes them democratic, and yet there are 
many ways in which it is limited in practice. There are 
laws against slander (spoken defarnation), bel (defama- 
tion through other media), obscenity (an offence against 
prevalent morality), sedition (proposing insurrection 
against the established order), and hate speech (attack- 
ing a person or group on the basis of their attributes). 
But defining what can be considered legitimate free 
speech, and where such speech begins to impinge upon 
the rights and sensibilities of others, 1s not easy. Should 
Western society — for example — respect the fact that 
showing the prophet Muhammad in the form of images 
is Offensive to Muslims, or should Muslims acknowl- 
edge that many in the West consider such a limitation an 
infringement on their freedom of speech? 

The concept of a flawed democracy contained 
within the Democracy Index is particularly interesting 
in what it suggests about the hmmits on rights and hber- 
ties. Por example, India is often described as the world’s 
biggest democracy, and yet it is classified in the index as 
Aawed. At least part of the problem stems from the gen- 
erahzed phenomenon of structural violence. Origi- 
natings in neo-Marxism, this term is used to describe 
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fa FOCUS 3.2| Full democracies vs. flawed democracies 





The Economists Democracy Index makes a distinction between what it calls full democracies and flawed 
democracies. The former group (consisting of 25 countries in the 2014 index) is characterized by the efficient 
functioning of government with an effective system of checks and balances, respect for basic political freedoms 
and liberties, a political culture that is conducive to the flourishing of democracy, a variety of independent 
media, and an independent judiciary whose decisions are enforced. For their part, flawed democracies (of which 
there were 54 in the 2014 index) enjoy most of these features but experience weaknesses such as problems in 
governance, an underdeveloped political culture, and low levels of political participation. Examples of the two 


types include the following: 


Full democracies 


Flawed democracies 


Australia Brazil 
Canada Chile 
Germany France 
Japan Ghana 
Netherlands Greece 
Norway India 

South Korea Indonesia 
Sweden ltaly 

United Kingdom Mexico 
United States South Africa 


intangible forms of oppression, or the ‘violence’ con- 
cealed within a social and political system. Hence the 
oppression of women is a form of structural violence 
perpetrated by male-dominated political systems, and 
extreme poverty is a form of violence perpetrated by 
one part of society on another. In India, structural vio- 
lence can be found in the effects of poverty and caste 
oppression. These deep-rooted inequalities carry over 
to the political sphere, and impact on the way Indians 
relate to their political system. 


Structural violence: A term used to describe the social 
economic and political oppression built inte many societies. 


Some democracies emphasize the Iberal in liberal 
democracy more than others, and here we can contrast 
the United States and the United Kingdom. In the US, 
the liberal component is entrenched by design. The 
founding fathers wanted, above all, to forestall a dic- 
tatorship of any kind, including tyranny by the major- 
ity. To prevent any government — and, especially, elected 
ones — from acquiring excessive power, the constitution 


set up an intricate system of checks and balances. 
Authority is distributed not only among federal institu- 
tions themselves (the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches), but also between the federal government and 
the 50 states. Power is certainly dispersed; some would 
say dissolved. 


Checks and balances: An arrangernent in which govern- 

iment institutions are given powers that counter-balance one 
another, obliging therm to work together in order to govern 

and make decisions. 


Where American democracy diffuses power 
across institutions, British democracy emphasizes the 
sovereignty of Parliament. The electoral rules tra- 
ditionally ensured a secure majority of seats for the 
leading party, which then forms the government. This 
Tuling, party retains control over its own members in 
the House of Commons, enabling it to ensure the pas- 
sage ofits bills into law. In this way, the hallowed sov- 
ereignty of Britain's Parliament is leased to the party 
in office. 
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Brief Profile: Often described as the world’s largest 
democracy, India is also one of the most culturally and 
demographically varied countries in the world, and has 

the second biggest population after that of China (with 
which it is rapidly catching up). After centuries of British 
imperial control (some direct, some indirect), India became 
independent in 1747. While it has many political parties, 

it spent many decaces dominated by a single party 
(Congress), which has recently lost much ground to the 
Hincu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party. India has a large 
military and is a nuclear power, but its economy remains 
notably staid, with many analysts anquing that its enanmous 
potential is held back by excessive state intervention as veell 
as endemic corruption. It also suffers fram religious and 
cultural divisions that have produced much communal strife, 
and has had difficulties addressing its widesoread poverty. 


Form of government > Federal parliamentary republic 


consisting of 25 states and seven union territories. State formed 


1947, and mast recent constitution adopted 1950. 


Population (1,247 anen) 

o@8s 08a o® e o8s « 
To bee rime cee ian aee ames sae 
Gross National Income ($1,877 billion) 

r LJ 
sis a a oe 


Per capita GNI ($1,570) 


Democracy Index rating 

<i 
Freedom House rating 
Party fre 


Human Development Index rating 


Legislature ? Bicameral Parliament: lower Lok Sabha (House of the People, 545 members) elected for renewable five- 
year terms, and upper Rajya Sabha (Council of States, 250 members) with most members elected for fixed six-year terms 


by state legislatures. 


Executive > Parlia mentary. The prime minister selects and leads the Council of Ministers (cabinet). The president, 
indirectly elected for a five-year term, is head of state, formally asks a party leader to form the government, and can take 


Brvergency Powers, 


Judiciary &? Independent Supreme Court consisting of 24 judges appointed by the president following consultation. 


Judges must retire at age 65. 


Electoral system > Elections to the Lok Sabha are by single-member plurality. The Election Commission of India, 
established by the constitution, oversees national and state elections. 


Parties 2 Multi-party, with a recent tradition of coalitions. The two major parties are the Bharatiya Janata Party and the 


once dominant Congress Party. Regional parties are also important. 





Except for the government's sense of self-restraint, 
the institutions that limit executive power in the United 
States — including a codified constitution, a separation of 
powers and federalism — are absent in Britain. Far more 
than the United States, Britain exemplifies Schum- 
peter’s model of democracy as an electoral competition 


between organized parties. "We are the masters now’, 
trumpeted a Labour MP after his party's triumph in 
1945. And his party did indeed use its power to institute 
substantial economuc and social reforms. 

But even Britain's 
has moved in a more hberal direction. The country’s 


representative democracy 


Democracy in india 
india is the great exception to the thesis that stable 
liberal democracy is restricted to affluent states. in spite 
of enormous poverty and massive inequality, democracy 
is well-entrenched in india, begging the question of how 
it has been able to consolidate liberal democracy when 
Part of the answer Ses in India’s expenence as 
a British colony. The British approach of indirect rule 
allowed local elites to occupy positions of authority, 
where they experienced a style of governance which 
accepted some dispersal of power and often permitted 
the expression of specific grievances. The resulting legacy 
favoured pluralistic, limited government. 
More important still was the distinctive manner 
in which the colonial experience played out in india. 
Its transition to independence was more gradual, 
considered, and successful than elsewhere, avoiding 
a damaging rush to statehood, The Indian National 
Congress, which led the independence struggle and 
governed for 30 years after its achievernent, was 
founded in 1685, Qver along period, Congress built 
an extensive, patronage-based organization which 
proved capable of governing a disparate country after 
independence. 


judiciary has become more active and independent, 
stimulated in part by the influence of the European 
tem is now less likely to deliver a substantial majority 
a winning party (or even coalition) in Britain 1: still 
with the United States remains. 

To conclude this section, we need to clarify the 
relationship between representative democracy and 
liberal democracy. In truth, the terms cover the same 
group of states and the qualifier used is largely a mat- 
ter of preference. Sull, the changing popularity of the 
two phrases does tell a story about how democracy is 
implicitly conceived: 


* Representative democracy (or government) is the 
older phrase, emerging at a time when indirect 
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rule. By 1946, before independence, 40 million people 
were entitled to vote in colonial elections, providing the 
(Jayal, 2007: 21). These contests functioned as training 
grounds for democracy. 

But perhaps the critical factor in India’s democratic 
success was the pro-<democratic values of Congress's elite. 
Democracy survived in india because that is what its leaders 
and the rule of law = were seen as worthy of emulation. 

So in india, as elsewhere, the consolidation of liberal 
democracy was fundamentally an elite project. 

The quality of India’s democracy is inevitably 
constrained by inequalities in Indian sacioty, Political 
citizenship has not quaranteed social and economic 
security yet such assurance is needed for democracy to 
deepen. Such limitations contribute to the Democracy 
Index's. rating of India as a flawed democracy, But the 
openness of the political system at least allows low status 
groups to express their interests, Jayal (2007; 45) sums 
up: ‘the singular merit of Indian democracy lies in its 
success in providing a space for political contestation and 
the opportunity for the articulation of a vanety of claims’. 





democracy was establishing itself as a practical alter- 
native to direct democracy. The phrase does not imply 
for free and fair elections, and in the twentieth cen- 
tury tended to find particular favour with those sup- 
porting a strong role for party-based governments, 
such as socialsts supporting public ownership of 
industry. 

® Liberal democracy ts the more recent term, acquir- 
ing greater currency in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century and continuing to grow in popularity 
today. In the name of individual liberty, it directs 
attention to the constitutional constraints on elected 
governments and places limits on the decision-mak- 
ing scope of representatives. So liberal democracy is 
amore natural phrase for those who favour a mar- 
ket economy with its limitations on the scope of 
government. 
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Democracy and modernization 


Why are some countries democratic and others not? 
What, in other words, are the economic and social 
requisites of sustainable democracy? A frequent answer 
is that liberal democracy flourishes in modern con- 
ditions: in high-income industrial or post-industrial 
states with an educated population. By contrast, 
middle-income states are more likely to be flawed 
democracies, and low-income countries will tend to 


Modern: A term used to characterize a state with an 


industrial or post-industrial econonry, affluence, specialized 
eccupatio;ns, social mobility, and an urban and educated 
population. 


Linking modernity and democracy carries 
important policy implications. It suggests that advo- 
eates of democracy should give priority to econermic 
development in authoritarian states such as China, 
allowing political reform to emerge naturally at a later 
date. First get rich, then get a democracy, runs the 
logic. Russia tried it the other way around, and found 
that democracy did not take root as hoped, and that 
wealth drifted into the hands of the few rather than 
the many. But if we accept this advice, controversial 
policy implications will arise. Should we really fol- 
low Apter (1965) in applying the notion of ‘premature 
democratization’ to low-income countries? Do we 


want to encourage modernizing dictatorships? And if 


not, why not? 

The political sociologist Seymour Martin Lipset 
(1959) provided the classic statement of the impact 
of ee suggesting that ‘the more well- 

to-do a [country], the greater the chances that it will 
sustain democracy’. Using data from the late 1950s, 
Lipset found strong correlations between affluence, 
industrialization, urbanization and education, on the 
ene hand, and on the other. Much later, 
Diamond (1992: 110) commented that the relationship 
between affluence and democracy remained ‘one of the 
most powerful and stable ... in the study of national 
development’. In an analysis of all democracies existing 
between 1789 and 2001, Svolik (2008: 166) concluded 
that ‘democracies with low levels of economic devel- 
opment ... are less likely to consolidate’, Boix (2011) 
agrees, with the qualification that the effect of affluence 
on democracy declines once societies have achieved 
developed status, 


Modernization: The process of acquiring the attributes of a 
modern society, or one reflecting contemporary ideas, inti- 
tutor, and norms. 


Inevitably, there continue to be exceptions to the 
rule, both apparent and real. The record of the oil-rich 
kingdoms of the Middle East suggests that affluence, and 
erie cerictmate Saetah some siege But 
ian: <espiaed: SE coscass ies eassone aie ad: aces 
important exception is India, a lower-middle-income 
country with a consolidated, if distinctive, democracy 
(see Spotlight). 

So, why does liberal democracy seem to be the nat- 
ural way of governing modern societies? Lipset (1959) 
proposed several possible answers: 


* Wealth softens the class struggle, producing a more 
equal distribution of income and turning the working 
class away from ‘leftist extremism’, while the presence 
of a large middle class tempers class conflict between 
rich and poor. 

* Economic security raises the quality of governance by 
reducing incentives for corruption. 

* High-income countries have more interest groups to 

® Education and urbanization also make a difference, 
Education imculcates democratic and tolerant val- 
ues, while towns have always been the wellspring of 

Lipset’s hst, hike the relationship between moder- 

However, recent contributions offer a more system- 

atic treatment ke eae, Vanhanen (1997: 24), for 

instance, suggests that a relanvely equal distribution of 

power resources in modern sociehes prevents a minor- 

ity from becomung polincally dominant: 
When the level of economic development rises, 
various economic resources usually become more 
widely distributed and the number of economic 
interest groups increases. Thus the underlying factor 
behind the positive correlation between the level of 
economic development and democracy is the distri- 
bution of power resources, 





Modernity has been an effective incubator of liberal 
democracy, but we should be careful about projecting 
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this relationship forward. Today's world contains many 
more liberal democracies than it did when Lipset was 
writing in the 1950s, suggesting that democracy can 
consolidate at lower, pre-modern levels of development. 
That threshold may continue to decrease, delivering 
a world that is wholly democratic before it becomes 
wholly modern. Alternatively, a few authoritarian 
regimes, such as China, may succeed in creating modern 
societies without becoming democracies. 


Waves of democracy 

When did modern democracies emerge? As with the 
phases of decolonization discussed in Chapter 2, so 
today’s democracies emerged — argues political scien- 
tist Samuel Huntington (1991) — in a series of dis- 
tinct waves of dernocratization (see Figure 3.3). 
And just as each period of decolonization deposited 
a particular type of state on the political shore, so too 
did cach democratic wave differ in the character of 
the resulting democracies, Not everyone agrees with 
Huntington's analysis (see Munck, 1994, for example, 
and Doorenspleet, 2000, who argues that Hunting- 
ton’s distinction between democracies and authoritar- 
ian regimes was too vague), but it is an interesting 
point of departure, 


Waves of democratization: A group of transitions from 
non-democratic to democratic regimes that occun within a 





First wave 


The earliest representative democracies emerged dur- 
ing the longest of these waves, between 1828 and 1926. 
During this first period, nearly 30 countries established 
at Teast munimally democratic national insticutions, 
Germany, the Netheskands New Zealand, the Seca. 
navian countries, and the United States. However, some 
overthrown by fascist, communist or military dictator- 
ships durmg what Huntington describes as the ‘first 
reverse wave" from 1922 to 1942. 

A. distinctive feature of many first-wave transitions 
was their slow and sequential character. Political com- 
petition, tradinonally operating within a privileged elite, 
gradually broadened as the right to vote extended to the 
wider population. Unhurried transitions lowered the 
political temperature; in the first wave, democracy was as 
much outcome as intention, In Britain, for example, the 
expansion of the vote occurred gradually (see Figure 3,4), 
with each step easing the fears of the propertied classes 
about the dangers of further reform. 

In the United States, the idea that citizens could 
only be represented fairly by those of their own sort 
gained ground against the founders’ view that the repub- 
lic should be led by a leisured, landed gentry. Within 50 
years of independence, nearly all white men had the 
vote (Wood, 1993: 101), but women were not given the 
vote on the same terms as men until 1919, and the fran- 


Southern and Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, 
| parts of Africa 


FIGURE 3.3: Huntington's waves of democratization 


Note: The first wave partly reversed between 1922 and 1942 (e.g. in Germany and aly) ane 
the second wave between 1958 and 1975 (e.g. in much of Latin America and post-colonial 
Africa). Many such reversals have now themselves reversed. 


Source: Huntington (1991) 
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FIGURE 3.4: The expansion of the British electorate 


Notes: The last major change was made in 1949, when the voting age was reduced from 


21 to 18. 


“in 1978, the vote was extended te women over 30. 


Source: Adapted from Dahl (1998: figure 2) 


the Voting Rights Act of 1965. In that sense, America’s 
democratic transition was also a prolonged affair. 


Second wave 


Huntington’ second wave of democratization began 
during the Second World War and continued untl 
the 1960s. As with the first wave, some of the new 
democracies created at this time did not consolidate; 
for example, elected rulers in several Latin American 
states were quickly overthrown by mulitary coups. But 
established democracies did emerge after 1945 from 
the ashes of defeated dictatorships, not just in West 
Germany, but also in Austria, Japan, and Italy. These 
post-war democracies were introduced by the victo- 
rious allies, supported by local partners. The second- 
wave democracies established firm roots, helped by an 
economic recovery which was nourished by US aid. 
During this second wave, democracy also consoli- 
dated in the new state of Israel and the former British 
dominion of India. 

Political parties played a key role in the transition. 
First-generation democracies had emerged when par- 
ties were seen as a source of faction, rather than pro- 
gress. But by the time of the second wave, parties had 
emerged as the leading instrument of democracy im a 
mass ¢lectorate. As in many more recent constitutions, 
Germanys Basic Law (1949) went so far as to codify 


their role: ‘political parties shall take part in forming the 
democratic will of the people’. In several cases, though, 
effective competition was reduced by the emergence 
ofa single party which dominated government for a 
generation or more: Congress in India, the Christian 
Demecrats in Italy, the Liberal Democrats in Japan, and 
Labour in Israel. Many second-wave democracies took 
d gereration to mature into fully competitive party 
gyaterrs. 


Third wave 


This was a product of the final quarter of the twentieth 
century. Its main and highly diverse elements were: 


® The ending of right-wing dictatorships in Greece, 
Portugal, and Spain in the 1970s. 

® The retreat of the generals in much of Latin America 
in the 1980s. 

® The collapse of communism in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe at the end of the 1980s. 


The third wave transformed the global political 
landscape, providing an inhospitable environment for 
those non-democratic regimes that survive. Even in 
sub-Saharan Africa, presidents subjected themselves to 
re-election (though rarely to defeat). With the end of 
the Cold War and the collapse of any realistic alterna- 
tive to democracy, the European Union and the Umted 


States also became more encouraging of democratic 
transitions while still, of course, keeping a close cye on 
their own shorter-term interests. 


Fourth wave, or a stalling of dernocracy? 


While Huntington stopped with three waves, it is worth 
extending the logic of his arguments and looking in 
more detail at what has happened since 1991. Inspired 
by the end of the Cold War and the speed of the demo- 
cratic transition in Eastern Europe, the political econo- 
mist Francis Fukuyama was moved in 1989 to borrow 
from Hegel, Marx and others in declaring the end of 
history, or the final triumph of democracy: 


What we may be witnessing is not just the end of 
the Cold War, or the passing of a particular period of 
post-war history, but the end of history ... That is, the 
end point of mankind's ideological evolution and the 
universalization of Western liberal democracy as the 
final form of human government. (Fukuyama, 1989) 


End of history: The idea that a political, economic or social 
system has developed to such an extent that it represents the 
culmination of the evolutionary process, 


An attractive thought, to be sure, if we think of 
liberal democracy in its ideal form, But it was soon 
clear that Fukuyama had spoken too soon, and many 
of today’s political conversations are not about the 
health or the spread of democracy but about the dif- 
ficulties it faces even within those states we consider 
to be firmly liberal democratic. Among the concerns: 
social disintegration, voter alienation, the tensions 
between individual rights and democracy, and the 
manner in which competitive politics and econom- 
ics can undermine the sense of community. In some 
cases, such as Brazil, France, India, and South Africa, 
the problems are sufhiciently deep that the Democracy 
Index classifies them as flawed democracies. The more 
specific challenges that democracies face include the 
following: 
®* Women have less political power and opportunity 
than men, do not earn as much as men for equal 
work, and are still prevented from rising to positions 
of political and corporate power as easily as men. 

® Racism and religious intolerance remain critical chal- 
lenges, with minorities often existing on the margins 
of society, and demed equal access to jobs, loans, 
housing, or education. 
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® There is a large and sometimes growing income gap 
between the rich and the poor, and levels of unem- 
ployment and poverty often remain disturbingly 
high. With both comes reduced political influence, 
and sometimes political radicalization. 

Opinion polls show declining faith in government 
and political institutions in many countries, reflecting 
less a concern with the concept of democracy than with 
the manner in which democracy is practised. Many see 
government as being dominated by elites, have less trust 
in their leaders, feel that government is doing a poor 
job of dealing with pressing economic and social prob- 
lems, and — as a result — are voting in smaller numbers 
and switching to alternative forms of political expres- 
sion and participation. As we will see in Chapter 12, 
trust in government has been falling in most liberal 
democracies. 

Despite these concerns, democracy has been stable 
and lasting, and ne country with a sustained history of 
liberal democracy has ever freely or dehberately opted 
for art alternative form of government. Neither have any 
liberal democracies gone to war with one another. The 
broad goals of the liberal democratic model — including 
freedom, choice, security, and wealth — are widely shared, 
and while the practice of liberal democracy is rarely clean 
ot simple, as Churchill implied, the systern still provides 
a uniquely stable and successful formula for achieving 
these mmportant objectives. 


Democratization 


One of the most dramatic waves of political change 
of recent decades was the Arab Spring, a series of mass 
demonstrations, protests, riots, and civil wars that broke 
in Tunisia in late 2010,and quickly spread through much 
of the Arab world. Rulers were forced from power in 
Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, and Yemen, a civil war erupted 
in Syria, and there were mass protests or uprisings in 
Algeria, Bahrain, Jordan, Kuwait, and other countries. 
[It was widely hoped that this remarkable protest wave 
would bring lasting democratic change to North Africa 
and the Middle East, where many of the world’s surviv- 
ing authoritarian states are concentrated. However, the 
momentum of change had largely faded by mid-2012, 
with the actions of many governments in the region 
creating mew uncertainties. Libya, for example, was in 
many ways in a more desperate situation by 2015 than 
it had been before the Arab Spring, with instability 
and political violence bringing death, destruction, and 
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econonuc disruption. A critical point confirmed by the 
experience of the Arab Spring was that a transition from 
an authoritarian regime did not entail an immediate 
or even medium-term transition to hberal democracy: 
alternative outcomes include the replacement of one 
authoritarian order with another, or the emergence of 
a failed state. 

For one point there is much supporting evidence: 
it is extraordinarily hard to impose democracy by force. 
It was a key part of US foreign policy throughout the 
Cold War te protect its allies from the threat of com- 
mumist domination, and a goal since the end of the 
Cold War to bring peace to the Middle East through 
the promotion of democracy. But the record has 
not been a good one. For example, a 2003 Carnegie 
Endowment study (Pei, 2003) found that of 16 nation- 
building efforts in which the United States had engaged 
militarily during the twentieth century, only 4 (Ger- 
many, Japan, Grenada, and Panama) were successful in 
the sense that democracy remained ten years after the 
departure of US forces. Britain and France have shown 
no better average returns in their mulitary interventions, 
and countries neighbouring those in which interven- 
tlons have occurred have often shown more progress 
towards democracy than the target countries. 

Why is this? De Mesquita and Downs (2004) blame 
US, British, and French policy, which they argue ‘has 
been motivated less by a desire to establish democracy 
or reduce human suffering than to alter some aspect 
of the target state’s policy’. Despite official claims, 
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promoting democracy 15 rarely the most important goal. 
The chances of success are increased in cases where a 
multinational coalition takes action with the backing 
of the international community {or at least the bulk of 
the membership of the United Nations), but to assume 
that authoritarian regimes can be bulhed or bombed 
into democracy 1s misguided, because democracy needs 
time to put dewn root and to grow organically out 
of society, particularly in deeply divided states such as 
Afghanistan or Iraq. 

Figure 3.5 offers a model of the stages in the process 
of successful democratization (O'Donnell et al., 1986). 
However, this framework was developed in the 1950s 
out of research on the successful transitions in Southern 
Europe and Latin America, rather than the more varied 
outcomes from the later collapse of the Soviet Union, 
or the more recent experience of the Arab Spring. Even 
s0, the model remains useful in identifying stages in a 
successtul transition. 

The first step in the process comes with the lberali- 
gation of the authoritarian regime. Much as we would like 
to belveve in the power of public opimon, transitions are 
rarely initiated by mass demonstrations against a united 
dictatorship. Rather, democracy is typically the outcome — 
intended or unintended — of recognition within part of 
the ruling group that change is inevitable, or even desir- 
able. As O’Donnell and Schmiutter (1986: 19) assert: 


There is no transition whose beginning is not the con- 
sequence — direct or indirect — of important divisions 
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Liberalization 


Initiation of the reform sequence, usually as a result of recognition 
by authoritarian rulers that change is inevitable, 














Transition Arrangements are made for the new system of government. 





Consotidation that it works. 


Deepening 


Widespread acceptance of the mew system, supported by evidence 





Democracy evolves fram the superficial to the substantial. 





FIGURE 3.5: Stages of democratization 


within the authoritarian regime itself, principally 
along the fluctuating cleavage between hardliners 
and softlners ... In Brazil and Spain, for example, 
the decision to liberalize was made by high-echelon, 
dominant personnel in the incumbent regime in the 
face of weak and disorganized opposition. 


50, for example, a mulitary regime might lose a 
sense of purpose once the crisis that propelled it into 
office is resolved. In the more Lberal environment that 
emerges, Opportumities increase to express public oppo- 
sition, inducing a dynamic of reform. 

In the fraught and often lengthy transition to 
democracy, arrangements are made for the new system 
of government. Threats to the transition from hardliners 
(who may consider a military coup) and radical reform- 
ers (who may seek a full-scale revolution, rather than 
just a change of regime) need to be overcome. Consti- 
tutions must be written, institutions designed and elec- 
tions scheduled. Negotiations frequently take the form 
of round-table talks between rulers and opposition, often 
leading to an ehte settlement. During the transition, the 
existing rulers will look for political opportunities in 
the new democratic order. For example, military rul- 
ers may seck to repackage themselves as the only party 
capable of guaranteeing order and security. In any event, 
the current elite will seek to protect its future by nego- 
tating privileges, such as exemption from prosecution. 
The transition is substantially complete with the instal- 
lation of the new arrangements, most visibly through a 
high turnout election which is seen as the peak moment 
of democratic optimism (Morlino, 2012: 85-96). 

The consolidation of democracy only occurs when 
new institutions provide an accepted framework for 


polncal competition, or — as Przeworski (1991: 26) puts 
it = ‘when a particular system of institutions becomes 
the only gare in town and when no-one can imagine 
acting outside the democratic institutions’. It takes time, 
for example, for the armed forces to accept their more 
hmited role as a professional, rather than a political, body. 

While consolidation 1; a matter of attitudes, its 
achievernent is measured through action ard, in par- 
ticular, by the peaceful transfer of power through elec- 
tions. The first time a defeated government relinquishes 
office, democracy’s mechanism for elite circulation is 
shown to be effective, contributing further to political 
stability. So, consolidation is the process through which 
democratic practices become habitual — and the habit of 
democracy, as any other, takes time to form (Linz and 
Stepan, 1996). Transition establishes a new regime but 
comsolidation secures its continuation. 

Finally, the deepening of democracy refers to the 
continued progress (if any) of a new democracy towards 
full liberal democracy. This term emerged as academic 
awareness grew that many third-wave transitions had 
staled midway between authoritarianism and democ- 
racy, with accompanying popular disenchantment. As 
we saw earlier, democracy in flawed democracies 1s 
‘superficial rather than deep and the new order consoh- 
dates at a low level of “democratic quality”’ (Morlino, 
2012: pt IT). So, the pot of the term “deepening ’ is not 
so much to describe a universal stage in transitions as to 
acknowledge that the outcome of a transition, especially 
in less modern countries, may be a democracy which is 
both consolidated and superficial. 

The political changes witnessed by Mexico since 
the 1990s offer an example of these four stages at work. 
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It had been governed without a break since 1929 by the 
centrist Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), which 
was able to maintain control in part because of its ability 
to incorporate key sectors of Mexican society, offering 
them rewards in return for their support. But as Mexi- 
cans became better educated, and with PRI unable to 
blame anyone else for the country’s growing economic 
problems in the 1990s, the pressures for democratic 
change began to grow. 

Presidents had long been chosen as a result of a 
secretive process through which the incumbent eftec- 
tively narned his own successor, who was sure to win 
because of PRI's grip on the electoral process.An attempt 
was tmade in 1988 to make the nomination process more 
democratic, a dissident group within PRI demanding 
greater openness in selecting presidents. When it failed, 
one of its leaders — Cuauhtémoc Cardenas — broke away 
and ran against Carlos Salinas, the anoimted PRI candi- 
date. Heading a coalition of parties on the left, Cardenas 
was officially awarded 31 per cent of the vote, although 
most independent estimates suggest that he probably 
won, Salinas was declared the winner, but with the slim- 
mest margin of any PRI candidate for president (50.7 
per cent) and only after a lengthy delay in announcing 
the results, blamed on a ‘breakdown’ in the computers 
counting the votes (Preston and Dillon, 2004, ch. 6). 


Salinas’s successor in 1994 was Ernesto “Aedillo, 
who ordered a review of the presidential selection pro- 
cess, Which resulted in the use of open party primaries. 
Meanwhile, more opposition political parties were on 
the rise, changes had been made to the electoral sys- 
tem, more seats were created in Congress, and elections 
were subject to closer scrutiny by foreign observers. In 
1997, PRI lost its majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and in 2000 lost its majority in the Senate and — 
most remarkable of all = lost the presidency of Mexico 
to the opposition National Action Party (PAN). PAN 
won the presidency again in 2006, and PRI won it 
back in 2012, but the changes of the 1990s — sparked 
by the reahzation among PRI's leaders that change was 
inevitable — have created a healthier democratic systern 
in which three parties compete for power, albeit against 
a still-troubled background of widespread poverty, a 
bloody drug war that has been under way since 2006, 
and engoing corruption. 

Mexico is today listed as a fawed democracy in 
the Democracy Index, and as Partly Pree by Freedom 
House. As with so many recent transitions, the Mexican 
case shows the importance of distinguishing between 
the collapse of an authoritarian system, on the one hand, 
and the consolidation or deepening of its more demo- 
cratic successor, on the other. 


FURTHER READING 


@ DISCUSSION QUESTIONS | 
® Is democracy — in practice — truly government by the people, or have other voices come to be heard 


more loudly? 
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® Does the internet allow the recreation of Athenian-style direct democracy in today's states? 


® Do you agree with Schumpeter’s doubts about the political capacity of ordinary voters? Does your 
answer affect your judgement of democracy’s value? 


® What conditions are needed in order for democracy to flourish? 


® How close are we to the end of history? 


® What can we learn from the evidence that democracy can rarely be spread by force? 


Checks and balances 
Civil liberties 
Democracy 
Democratization 
Direct dermocracy 
Echo chamber 
E-democracy 

End of history 


@ KEY CONCEPTS | 


Liberal democracy 
Liberalism 

Limited government 
Modernization 
Representative democracy 
Structural violence 

Waves of democratization 
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PREVIEW 


Even though democratic ideas have spread to many parts of the world since 
1945, and many people now live in democracies, many states remain authori- 
tarian, with strong rulers and mits placed on the ability of citizens to partici- 
pate in government. As Brooker (2009: 1) puts it,‘non-democratic government, 
whether by elders, chiefs, monarchs, aristocrats, empires, military regimes or 
one-party states, has been the norm for most of human history’. Certainly, the 
twentieth ceritury will be remembered at least as much for the dictatorships it 
spawned — including Hitler's Germany, Stalin's Russia, Mao’s China, and Pol 
Pot’s Cambodia — as for the democratic transitions at its close. And in spite of 
the spread of democracy, the most prominent authoritarian states remain inter- 
nationally significant, whether judged by their economic reach (China), as incu- 
bators of terrorism (Afghanistan), by their natural resources (Russia), or by their 
actual or seemingly intended possession of nuclear weapons (Pakistan and Iran). 

This chapter follows the lead of the Democracy Index by looking at non- 
democracies as hybrid and authoritarian regimes. It begins with a survey of 
those hybrid regimes that give some of the appearances of being democratic, 
but where institutions are manipulated to keep rulers in power. It goes on to 
look at authoritarian regimes, breaking them down into several different types: 
absolute monarchy, ruling presidents, ruling parties, military gowernment, and 
theocracy. It ends with a review of the particular problem of corruption, which 
is so much a part of the political landscape in authoritarian systems. 
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® Authoritarian rule: 
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® Forms of authoritarian 
rule 
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corruption 


identifying the dynamics of authoritarian regimes provides a useful contrast to our understanding of democracy, 


and vice versa, 


The concept of hybrid regimes offers an intermediate position between authoritarianism and democracy. 


The exploitation of the military, the use of patronage, and control of the media are key elernents in the 


maintenance of authoritarian regimes. 


One key to understanding authoritarian regimes is to recognize that few are absolute tyrannies; many of their 


leaders are in a weaker political position than their liberal democratic equivalents. 


Establishing hard and fast rules for authoritarian regimes, and defining ternplates, is more difficult than is the case 
for democracies, partly because their formal structures are weak and partly because they vary in their source of 


power. 


Although we can find corruption wherever there are people willing to abuse the offices they hold for private gain, it 
plays a particularly telling role in authoritarian regimes. It is both a cause and effect of the misuse of power. 
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Authoritarian rule: 
an overview 


We saw in the previous chapter that the meaning of 
democracy is contested, and that democracies come in 
different types. In much the same fashion, the meaning 
of authoritarianiam is also contested, and there is no sin- 
gle model of an authoritarian regime. In studying them, 
too readily with the kind of despotism and rule through 
fear and surveillance that most casily comes to mind 
when thinking about non-democracies. 

Authoritarian rulers operate within unspoken 
limits, recognizing the need to strike deals with other 
power-holders such as business, the military, or regional 
bosses. Just as democratic leaders need to retain elec- 
toral support, so authoritarian rulers must convince 
their allies to continue supporting the existing regime. 
Furthermore, government typically takes the form not 
ofa single dominant leader but, rather, of an elite group 
within which there is considerable internal jockeying 
for power. Ideology and policy are often absent. Rulers 
seek to maintain their control (and increase their wealth) 
by limiting mass participation, rather than by mobilizing 
the population, Ordinary people are unlikely to experi- 
ence a knock on the door at midnight as long as they 
keep away from politics. In such a situation, governance 
is an uneasy combination of formally unlimited author- 
ity and considerable political vulnerability. 

Since non-democratic leaders so clearly stand 
above the law, the constitutional architecture (if any) is 
a poor guide. Laws are vague and contradictory, cre- 
ating a pretext for bringing any chosen troublemaker 
to court. Special courts, such as military tribunals, are 
judiciary are under-resourced, unprofessional and inef- 
fective. Civil liberties are poorly respected and the state 
absence of constitutional constraint leads to callous 
treatment of the powerless, including women, minority 
groups, non-national, and prisoners. With no enforce- 
able legal framework to protect private property rights, 
authoritarian rule is often associated with economic 
stagnation. The price of the rulers securing a large shee 
of the pie is that the pie itself fails to grow, generating 
more political vulnerability, 

In the wake of the dramatic collapse of communism 
at the end of the 1980s and the Arab Spring of 2011, 
it is tempting to view any remaining non-democratic 


TABLE 4.1: Features of authoritarian rule 


® The absence of record on representative government, 
with elections ~ where they are held - ~often 


and alten, and occasionally the establehment of 


dictatorships. 

* A limited selection of forms of political participation 
and representation, and no guarantees that the voices 
of citizens wil be heard effectively. 


cekead sucked cnthg pechecion OF ochical fale 
and freedoms under the law, with no independent 


An opposition that is constrained, and subject to 
threats and even violence. 
* A limited and controlled media establishment, subject 


te political controls and free to share only officially 
sanctioned opinions. 


regimes as historical anomalies which will soon be 
vanquished by the Facebook generation. Bur we saw 
in Chapter 3 that such optimism is both sweeping and 
premature. It fails to recognize that ousting one authori~ 
tarian leader may just lead to another — or to a failed 
state or invasion. The collapse of communism has not 
brought democracy to Belarus, Kazakhstan, or Uzbeki- 
stan, and the long-term prognosis for Egypt, Libya, 
Tunisia, and Yemen remains questionable. In fact, Way 
(2011: 17) judges that a comparwon with the commu- 
nist collapse suggests that more Arab autocrats will hang 
on, ‘and that those [Arab] countries which do witness 
authoritarian collapse will be less likely to democratize 
ism is reflected im the distinction made in the Democ- 
substantial weaknesses in the way it is conducted and 
all the features that we normally associate with the least 
democratic systems, such as strong leaders, centralized 


Hybrid regimes 


The hybrid regimes described by the Democracy Index 
overlap with a category described by Levitsky and Way 
(2010) as competitive authoritarian regimes, They define 
these as states in which ‘formal democratic institutions 
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are widely viewed as the pnncipal means of obtain- 
ing and exercising political authority ... [but where] 
incumbents violate those rules so often and to such an 
extent ... that the regime fails to meet conventional 
minimum standards for democracy’. In the Democracy 
Index, hybrid regimes are described as suffering weak- 
nesses both in political culture and in the functioning 
of government and pohitical parncipation. Elections are 
held, but are undermined by irregularities that often pre- 
vent them from beimg both free and fair, and govern- 
ment pressure on opposition parties and candidates can 
be common. Corruption tends to be widespread, civil 
society and the rule of law are weak, the judictary lacks 
independence, and journalists are typically harassed. 


Hybrid regimes: Political systerns that have some of the 
appearances of being democratic, but where institutions, 
processes, laws, and policies are manipulated to keep rulers or 
elite groups in power. 


In a hybrid regime, leaders or ruling parties are 
elected, but they use state resources and their influence 
over the media to deterrnine the outcome of elections 
long before campaigns begin. Ballot-stuffing is only 
needed if a defeat is in the offing. Once elected, the 
government shows only a limited sense of constitu- 
tional restraint; such concepts as fair play, a loyal opposi- 
tion, and individual rights barely register. In this kind 
of system, notes O"Donnell (1994: 59), whoever wins 
the election ‘is thereby entitled to govern as he or she 
sees fit, constrained only by the hard facts of existing 
power relations and by a constitutionally hnuted term of 
ofhce’. The result is what Huntington (1991: 306) once 
described as ‘democracy without turnover and compe- 
nition without alternation’. [f liberal democracy ‘is a sys- 
tem in which parties lose elections’ (Przeworsla, 1991: 
10), competitive authoritarianism is a systern in which 
they do not. Rather, change at the top usually results 
from a constitutional limit on tenure, or the occasional 
resipnation, 

Singapore offers an example. While it has multiple 
political parties, a vibrant Ingh-technolopy economy 
and one of the world’s highest standards of living, it is 
classified in the Democracy Index as a hybrid regime. 
This is mainly because the People’s Action Party has 
governed the island state since 1959, routinely winning 
more than 60 per cent of the vote, maintaining an elec- 
toral system that allowed it to win 93 per cent of legis- 
lative seats in 2011 with only a 60:14 per cent share of 


the vote, and directing investment to districts that vote 
for the party. 

Hybrid regimes are normally founded on a pow- 
etful leader or political party, rather than on strong 
institutions. In return for taking care of the needs of 
the people, leaders claim their respect, deference, and 
support. Because the judiciary is under-resourced, it is 
unable to enforce the individual nghts documented in 
the constitution. The law is used selectively, as a tool 
of power, so that while political opponents are subject 
to detailed legal scrutiny, supporters find that the law 
rarely intrudes on their activities: ‘for my friends, every- 
thing; for my enemies, the law, said Getiho Vargas, twice 
president of Brazil. The state intervenes in the mar- 
ket, with political connections influencing economic 
rewards. Yet, in comtrast to pure authoritarian regimes, 
the leader often provides effective governance, thus 
earning — as well as manipulating — popular support. 

The form is particularly common in states that are 
poor, that suffer deep internal divisions (whether ethnic, 
rehyious, or economic), and that face real or constructed 
external threats. In these circumstances, a national father 
figure or dominant party can be presented as an engine 
of dewelopment, as a bulwark against domestic disintegra- 
tion, amid as a protector against external threats. The head, 
itis claimed, must be allowed to rule the body politic. 

For most of its post-comunurst history, Ukraine 
has offered a representative case. A former republic 
of the Soviet Union, it became independent in 1991, 
but remains poor (with a per capita GNI of just under 
$4,000 in 2013), and finds itself torn between Western 
and Buussian circles of influence. The efforts made by 
President Leonid Kuchma to control the media, manip- 
ulate the political system, side Ukraine with Russian 
economic interests, and then rig presidential elections 
sparked the 2004 ‘Orange Revolution’ and new elec- 
tions. These were won by a pro-Western alliance of 
political groups which elevated Viktor Yushchenko to 
the presidency. Democratic reform followed, but the 
country remained divided between pro-Western and 
pro-Rwussian forces, and when Viktor Yanukovych won 
the 2010 presidential election, he took the country 
firmly in the Russian direction. 

Yanukovych enriched hirnself and his political sup- 
porters, reinforcing his country’s status as one of the world’s 
most corrupt. Por ordinary people, the need to bribe pub- 
he officials was a fact of politcal lite, ahenating them from 
their supposedly democratic government. Neither civil 
society nor the judiciary provided an effective check on 


power. When Yanukovych’s government dropped plans in 
2013 to sipn a trade agreement with the European Umon, 
mass demonstrations ensued and the povernment fell. The 
deposed leader fled to Russia, which then annexed the 
Crimean peninsula. Fighting broke out in the eastern part 
of the country, reinforcing historic divisions and threaten- 
ing the ability of the Ukraiman national government to 
establish effective governance. 

To the extent that hybrid regimes are personal in 
character, they might be expected to be unstable in the 
long run. Huntington (1991; 137), for example, claims 
that*this half-way house cannot stand", Similarly, Levitsky 
and Way (2010: 20) note that such regimes are marked by 
an “inherent tension’ in which oppositions can develop a 
serious challenge to the existing power structure. These 
threats force rulers either to submit (and democratize), 
or to repress (and revert to cruder authoritarian rule). 

Yet, we canmot wish these regimes out of existence 
by just describing them as transitional. Some (especially 
those far from Western zones of influence) have provided 
a stable method of governing poor and unequal societies, 
particularly since the end of communism rendened bla- 
tant dictatorship less defensible. Once set,a hybrid regime 
can be a strong amalgam, not least in Islarme settings 
where liberal democracy can be equated with Western 
permissiveness. Writing on sub-Saharan Africa, Herbst 
(2001; 359) judges that ‘tt is wrong to conclude that Aim- 
can states are travelling between democracy and authori- 
tarianism simply because a majority of them belong to 
neither category. Rather, the current condition of Afican 
states could well prevail for decades.’ Such thinking led 
Case (1996: 464) to conclude that hybrid regimes are not 
‘a mere way station on the road to further democracy’. 

Haiti provides a particularly disturbing case of a 
hybrid state. It has been independent since 1804 but has 
never been able to settle on a durable and stable political 
model, and stands out as the most troubled country in 
the western hemusphere. In theory it 1s a unitary presi- 
dential republic with three branches of government, but 
in reality it 1s whatever its incumbent administration 1s 
able to fashion from the wreckage of instability, civil 
unrest and corruption. It does not help that the coun- 
try has suffered numerous natural disasters, ranging from 
hurricanes to earthquakes, but a failure to build ade- 
quate infrastructure has made it less able to withstand 
such problems. In 2006, however, the advent of a new 
government did encourage Freedom House to upgrade 
Haiti from a ranking of Not Free to Partly Free, But 
then came the January 2010 earthquake, which killed 
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an estimated 230,000 people and left government, the 
economy, infrastructure, and the social fabric in ruins. 
On the 2014 Human Development Index it ranked 
168th out of the 187 countries on the list. 


Authoritarian regimes 


In this section, we look at states with the features we 
most readily associate with authoritarianism: strong 
leaders, centralized political control, and weak records 
in popular participation, civil hberhies, and civil rights. 
As we will see, however, authoritarian regimes come 
in different forms, ranging from states where power rests 
with a ruling party or the military to systems revolving 
around a single individual, with the wielding of power 
rising and falling with the fortunes of the leader. 


Authoritarian regimes: Regimes based on submission to 
authority, characterized by ruling elites, limited political plu- 
ralisnma, centralized political control, intolerance of opposition, 
and truman rights abuses. 


Absolute monarchies apart, the absence of a clear 
succession procedure is a central weakness of authoritar- 
ian tegimes, providing much of their political dynamic. 
Because there are no competitive elections to refresh 
the leadership, authoritarian leaders may continue in 
post until well past their sell-by dates, as with the ageing 
autocrats finally overthrown in the Arab revolts of 2011 
(Table 4.2).As those uprisings show, changing the leader 
in an authoritarian regime is generally a more difficult 
process than in a democracy. The pattern in China, where 
since the 1990s the Communist Party has changed its 
top leaders on a ten-year cycle, is exceptional; it contrib- 
utes to the party's continued hold on power. 

A decline into despotism 1s an inherent danger 
of authoritarian regimes. In the case of Libya, Muam- 
mar (saddah came to power in 1969 as the result of a 
military coup, and claimed that it was his goal to umite 
the Arab world. He imposed his own ideology on Libya 
{contained within his Green Book), and exercised total 
control over his government and the people of Libya. 
Even Gaddafi did not prove invulnerable. Inspired by 
the Arab Spring, an uprising against him in 2011 led 
to a brief ctvil war that resulted in his brutal death at 
the hands of rebels. But no agreement on a post-Arab 
Sprimg settlement has emerged, resulting in fighting 
among competing factions. As the example of Gaddafi 
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c 4 FOCUS 4.1| Hybrid vs. authoritarian regimes 





The Democracy Index makes a distinction between hybrid regimes and authoritarian regimes. The first of these 
groups (consisting of 39 countries in the 2014 index) has the following features: substantial irregularities that 
often prevent elections from being free and fair, government pressure on opposition parties and candidates, 
harassment of journalists, a tendency to widespread corruption, the absence of an independent judiciary, and 
weaknesses in political culture, the functioning of government, political participation, the rule of law, and civil 
society. 


For their part, authoritarian regimes (of which there were 52 in the 2014 index) suffer from an absence 
of — or heavy limits upon — political pluralism. Many of these countries are outright dictatorships, any formal 
institutions of democracy having little substance. Where elections are held they are not free ana fair, there is 
disregard for abuses and infringements of civil liberties, the media are typically state-owned or controlled by 
groups connected to the ruling regime, and there is repression of criticism of the government and pervasive 
censorship. 

Distinguishing between hybrid regimes and authoritarian regimes can require fine political judgement, and 
it may be jarring to some to see Egypt listed as a hybrid regime, or to see Nigeria and North Korea contained 
within the same group of authoritarian regimes. Examples of the two types inciude the following; 


Hybrid regimes Authoritarian regimes 


Eaypt Afghanistan 
Haiti Angola 

Iraq China 

Kenya Cuba 

Libya lran 

Pakistan Nigeria 
Singapore North Korea 
Turkey Qatar 
Ukraine Russia 
Venezuela. Saudi Arabia 


shows, authoritarian rulers can be removed tarts 
ws, authoritarian rulers can be removed by upstarts Despotism: The exercise of absolute power, often char- 


at any time, meaning that they must devote constant 
attention to shoring up their position. In this effort, they 


normally exploit three key control devices: the military, 


patronage, and the media. 


acterized by the abuse of the powers of office, arbitrary 


choices, and the use of violent intimidation. It can be used to 
‘deserabe the actions of an individual ora group, and the term 


is interchangeable with dictatorship, tyranny, and autocrscy. 


TABLE 4.2: Leaders overthrown in the Arab Spring, 2011 


a a ee Age at which overthrown Number of eam In power 


Libya Muammar Gaddafi 


Egypt Hosni Mubarak 82 30 
Tunisia Zine El Abidine Ben Ali 74 fe 
Yemen Ali Abdullah Saleh 69 22 


Note: Before becoming president of Yemen in 1990, Salen was president of North Yemen for 12 years. 


A strong military and security presence, and a will- 
ingness by authoritarian leaders to use this resource, is 
essential. The Arab Spring generally moved further and 
faster in those countries where the regime lost the sup- 
port of the organs of violence, or showed an unwilling- 
ness to use them — though government repression did 
not prevent violence in Libya and Syria. High spending 
on the armed forces, often made possible by revenues 
from natural resources, 18 an investment that helps rulers 
buy off potential opposition, and provides the means 
for suppressing domestic dissent. Even when the mih- 
tary docs not itself rule, it still provides a key support 
base for the political executive. Lavish treatment of the 
armed forces is therefore inevitable, producing a drag 
on economic performance. Authoritarian regimes lack 
the separation of military and political spheres which 
characterizes hberal democracy. 

The second device 1s an unofhcial patronage net- 
work in which other holders of power are incorporated 
by providing them with resources (such as control over 
jobs, natural resources, and access to money-making 
opportunities) which they distribute, in turn, to their 
own supporters. In this way, direct allegiance to one’s 
patron, and indirectly to the regime, becomes the key to 
a successtul career. These patron—chent pyramids extend 
throughout society, providing a web of allegiances 
which overrides the public-private divide. As long as 
the chents are politically sound, their patrons will ignore 
shady behaviour, a fact which helps explain why cor- 
ruption is so widespread in authoritarian regimes. Insti- 
tutions are weak, while pragmatic alliances are strong, 
holding the regime together. But there is a high price 
to pay: corruption corrodes whatever public support the 
repime May possess, increasing potential instability. 


Patronage: Support, encouragement, access, and privi- 
iepes bestawed by one individual on another. In the case of 
authoritarian regimes, the term describes the use of state 
resources by leaders to reward those providing support to the 


repume. 


The third device used by authoritarian leaders 1s 
control of the media to ensure favourable coverage 
for their achievernents, and criticism — or neglect - 
of their opponents. Censorship 1s implemented by 
catch-all offences such as threatening the dignity and 
effectiveness of the state. In Iran, there is a mixture 
of public and private ownership of the media, and a 
wide variety of options from which to choose, but the 
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Islamic Revolutionary Court monitors reports and 
actions that might be deemed as threats to the state. 
These are sufficiently vaguely defined as to allow a 
wide range of charges, which nught lead to closure, 
SUSPETISIOn, Or Imprisonment of the publication in 
question. Many Iranians circumvent official censor- 
ship by relying on the internet, satellite television, and 
mobile phones. 

Aggression and belligerence are often driven by fear 
and vulnerability, and this is also true of authoritarian 
Tule, Communication is opaque, trust is lacking, govern- 
ment spending is misused, corruption is endemic, laws 
are ignored, economucs and obedience come before pri- 
vale imitative, and foreign investors are cautious. [In many 
cases, the outcome 1s a static society, an underperform- 
Ing economy, and a cymical population. Even so, auther- 
itariam rule can sometimes generate rapid economic 
erowth. China is the notable example: its economic 
erowth between 1978 and 2009 far exceeded that of 
democratic India (Madhukar and Naparjuna, 2011; Sen, 
2011). There is evidence to suggest that authoritarian 
Tule can generate early-stage economic development in 
particular; industrialization requires massive investments 
in infrastructure (such as transport, communications, 
and education}, and authoritarian rulers can generate 
the surplus for this investment by resisting short-term, 
electoral pressures for immediate consumption. Simply 
put, they can kick-start development because they can 
ignore the complaints of those whose consumption is 
initially limited. 

Although a few non-democratic regimes imitate 
economic take-off, most do not. Many traditional rulers, 
such as the ruling farnilies in the Middle East, continue 
to resist modernization, Other dictators — for exam- 
ple, Nigeria's military ‘lootocrats’ — set back economic 
development by decades through gross mismanagement. 
A statistical study by Preeworski ef al. (2000: 271) found 
that, even in those cases where authoritarian regimes 
have achieved growth, this increase has depended pri- 
marily on expanding the labour force. Democracies, 
by contrast, make more productive use of their inputs, 
a form of growth which can, in principle, continue 
indefimtely. 


Forms of authoritarian rule 
Because there is such a large element of opportun- 
istn involved in authoritarian rule, with strong leaders 


and/or ruling groups either exploiting opportunities 
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TABLE 4.3: Forms of authoritarian rule 


Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia; 
United Arab Emirates 


Several former Soviet republics, Angola, Zimbabwe 


Communist states, and many African states in the 
decades after independence 


Many African, Asian and Latin American countries 
in the decades follawing the Second World War. 


Absolute A ruling sovereign exerts control, with other 

monarchy members of the royal family in key political and 
military posts. 

Ruling The presidency dominates government. and the 

presidents media, with opponents kept off-guard and the 
opposition marginalized. 

Ruling parties Rule by a single party, often combined with a 
strong president. 

Military rule Government by the military, often ruling through a 
junta comprising the leaders of each branch of the 
armed forces. 

Theocracy A rare form of rule in which religious leaders 


govern directly. 


that come their way, or being brought to power by 
accident, or simply falling into bad habits, authori- 
tarianism has few of the standard templates that we 
ind when we study democracy. It is important to 
note that the most common tool of authoritarian rule 
is not repression but co-option, and not just of rival 
elites but of whole segments of the population. We 
will see this as we review five different strands that 
give us more insights into the personality of authori- 
tarlan government: absolute monarchy, ruling presi- 
dents, ruling parties, military rule, and theocracy (see 


Table 4.3). 


Absolute monarchy 


While undemocratic, an absolute monarchy can pro- 
vide a stable framework for the exercise of traditional 
authority, in which rulers show paternalistic concern 
for their subjects. In contrast to the constitutional mon- 
archies of Europe, where kings and queens survive only 
as figureheads with few significant powers (see Chap- 
ter 9), absolute monarchs still wield unlimited power. 
They are particularly important in the Middle East, 
their major oil and natural gas reserves piving several 
of them — such as Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates — considerable 
global influence. 


Absolute monarchy: A form of government in which a 
monarch wields absolute power over a state, and in which 
all other institutions of government are marginal. Should 
not be confused with the limited powers of a constitutional 
monarchy, 


Less common today 


lran 


We need to be careful in our use of the term mon- 
archy (literally, ‘rule by one’) to describe the traditional 
political systems found in the Persian Gulf, for three 
main reasons: 


® The titles taken by Arab ‘monarchs’ reflect tribal or 
Islarmic tradition, as in entr (leader or commander), 
sheikh (revered leader of the tribe), or sultan {a leader 
who possesses authority). 

® The leading members of the ruling dynasty, rather 
thar a single monarch, often exercise authority. These 
countries are run by farmly businesses, rather than 
sole traders. 

® While the king typically designates a crown prince 
as his preferred successor, custom requires that 
a clan council meets after the monarch’s death to 
confirm or change this appointment. In most Euro- 
pean monarchies, by contrast, succession is based on 
inheritance by the first-born. 


Authority in these male-dominated Arab dynasties 
is owed to the ruler, rather than to a more abstract entity 
such as a state or party; the ruler is constrained mei- 
ther by law nor by competitive election. In some cases 
these systems have shown remarkable staying power. In 
Oman, for example, the Al Bu Said dynasty has ruled 
since 1749, longer than the United States has existed as 
an independent country. According to it 1996 constitu- 
non, the person of the Sultan ‘is inviolable and must be 
respected and his orders must be obeyed’. 

Several kingdoms, notably Kuwait, have now estab- 
hshed consultative assemblies, but this reform is unlikely 
to presage a transition to a constitutional monarchy 


(Herb, 2005). Because the ruler is expected to take 





responsibility for his people, the mght of ordimary peo- 
ple to petition on individual matters is well established. 
However, the petitioner requests benevolent treatment, 
not the implementation of constitunonal rights. The 
abstract idea of a state linking rulers and citizens is weak, 
as are such modern concepts a constitutions, rights, 
interest groups, the separation of powers, and the rule of 
law. Politics is based on intrigue at the palace, with little 
distinction between public and private sectors. 

Saudi Arabia offers an example of an absolute mon- 
archy. The country’s political style reflects the influence 
of King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, who led the Saudi state 
from its inception in 1902 until his death m 1953. In 
true patrimonial style, [bn Saud ran his kingdom as a 
gigantic personal household, using marriage as a vital 
political tactic. Saudi Arabia's sprawling royal family, led 
by an influential group of several hundred princes, still 
constitutes the government's core. 

Family members occupy the key positions on the 
Saudi Council of Ministers, serving as a bridge between 
the government, the military, and the active security 
forces. This large ruling farnily, itself divided imto fac- 
tions, populates and controls the leading institutions of 
state, providing a form of dispersed collective leadership 
and a barrier to radical change. At the same ume, the 
ruling family does not monopolize wealth, imstead leav- 
ing space for lower-tier families. 

Political parties are sul banned but some mecha- 
nisms of representation have emerged, adding an insti- 
tutional vencer to a traditional regime. The Basic Law of 
1992, an innovation in itself, introduced a Consultative 
Council, with a non-princely and technocratic mem- 
bership, to ‘advise the King on issues of importance’. 
The Council is a strengthened form of a body which 
dates back to 1927 — yet it remains, at most, a proto- 
legislature. Rulers also keep an eye on, and sometimes 
act upon, the issues raised on social media. 

In Saudi Arabia, as elsewhere in the Middle East, 
ruling monarchies have proved renlient. They sur- 
vived the Arab Spring, though not without protests 
in some kingdoms — notably, Bahram. In contrast to 
repime-toppling rebellions elsewhere, few demonstra- 
tors in the Gulf explicitly sought polincal transforma- 
tion. Many sought economic change (more jobs, less 
corruption) and political reform (widening the suffrage 
where representative institutions already existed), rather 
than abolition of the monarchy. A combination of some 
repression and tactical reforms, such as more handouts 
to the people, contained the protests. Even if tomes have 
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becorne less certain, traditions of personal, paternalistic, 
and princely rule remain entrenched. 


Ruling presidents 


Although many authoritarian leaders derive their power 
from a source external to the executive office, such as 
family or ethnic connections, the office of president (or, 
less often, prime minister) can itself occasionally be the 
power base. A Ss ee ae 
pies 2 urtique position, possessing a visibiliry which can be 
invested in an attempt to transfer personal authority to an 
executive post, typically by establishing a direct relanonship 
through the media with the people. In an absolute mon- 
archy, the office outlasts the incumbent and is passed on 
througth an assured line of succession. In the case of a ruling 
president, the office ako outlasts the incumbent, but there 
is no line of succession (even if the occasional authoritarian 
president will try to keep power within the family). 

While several former Soviet republics became 
democracies (the prime examples being the Baltic states 
of Estonia, Latvia,and Lithuania), many did not, and one 
element these non-democratic successor regimes have 
shared since becoming independent in 1991 is a rul- 
ing president. Azerbaijan, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan all come to mind, a 
well — of course — as Ruussia. 

lin the case of Belarus, Alexander Lukashenko has 
maintained a grip on power since winning office in 
1994. While his western neighbours have been mov- 
ing towards free-market democracy, Lukashenko main- 
tains Soviet-era policies, including state ownership of 
key industries, Me has been the target of US and EU 
sanctions for human rights violations, maintains close 
relations with Putin's Russia, and has been described as 
Europe's last dictator. He began his fourth term in 2011 
after allegedly winning nearly 80 per cent of the vote 
on 9) per cent turnout, figures that are too high to be 
credible. 

Further east, the politics of Uzbekistan reveals a 
similar pattern. Here, Islam Karimov, a former first sec- 
retary of the Uzbek Communist Party, won the 1991 
presidential election, establishing a dictatorship via a 
coup against the party he led. In 1994, Karimov resigned 
from the communist successor party, claiming that only 
a non-partisan head of state could guarantee const- 
tutional stability, By this route, he instituted a gradual 
change in the nature of authoritarian rule in his country: 
from a party-based regime to a presidency-based regume. 
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‘To forestall opposition, Karimov regularly dismisses 
ministers and replaces regional leaders. He keeps ught 
control of the media, uses a traditional institution of 
local governance (the mahalla) as an instrument of social 
control, and relics on the National Security Service tor 
surveillance. As with other leaders of secular regirnes 
in Islamic societies, Karimov has sought to prevent the 
mosque from becoming an explicit site of opposition, 
banning parties based on religion or ethnicity. 

Elsewhere, many African states have experienced 
long periods of rule by powerful leaders around whom 
political systerns revolve. A prime example is Zimbabwe, 
ruled by Robert Mugabe since 1980. He has proved 
adept at wrong-footing is opponents (using land con- 
fiscated from white farmers as a tool for rewarding his 
supporters), has marginalized and divided the political 
opposition, and along the way has driven the economy 
into the ground. Inflation was running at more than 
290 mulhon per cent im 2008 when it was decided to 
abandon the Zimbabwe dollar and use the US dollar 
instead. As advancing age began to impact Mugabe's 
health, rumours began to circulate that his wife Grace - 
41 years younger than him, and micknamed “Gucci 
Grace’ because of her expensive tastes and spending 
habits — was wielding growing power behind the scenes. 

One possibility inherent in a ruling presidency 1s 
a cult of personality, through which the president 
comes to domunate the consciousness of the people. 
He {mo dictator in the modern era has been a woman) 
is often the first item on the daily news headlines, his 
picture or image is ommipresent, he provides whatever 
energy the regime possesses, and the stability of the 
political system depends heavily on his control. Rarely 
does the president's reach extend as far as it did im the 


TABLE 4.4: The five last communist party states 


totalitarian regimes of the twentieth century — such as 
Nazi Germany or the USSR under Stalin — or as it 
evxasts even today in North Korea, but a cult of personal- 
ity rérnains an important part of the manner in which 
many ruling presidents maintain their control. 


Cult of personality: An arrangement in which authoritar- 
ian leaders use the media, propaganda, and political insti- 
tutions to make sure that they dominate how the wider 
population relates to a political systern. 


Ruling parties 


The twentieth century saw the birth, ossification, and 
disintegration of party-based dictatorships (commu- 
nist, fascist, and nationalist) which monopolized pub- 
lic authority in the name of economic modernization, 
social transformation, and national revival. While they 
are now relatively rare, they are still found in the last few 
TeMaINing COMIMnist states, with some non-communist 
varieties. 

Communist parties. At the time of the collapse of 
the communist order in the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
2) regimes claiming Marxist inspiraien ruled more 
than 1.5 bilion people: about one in three of the world’s 
population (Holmes, 1997: 4). Today there are just five 
‘communist’ states remaining (China, North Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cuba), but most are undergoimg the 
kind of free-market economic change that might well 
lead to further political changes. (see Table 4.4). 

Although vastly different in size, China, Vietnam, 
and Laos comprise a coherent regional group; they are 
traditionally poor, agricultural societies in which ruling 
communist parties have loosened their direct control 


Communist rule | Key features 
established 


A brutal totalitarian regime led by the Kim family for three generations. 


Strong military influence. The official ideology stresses national 
independence and self-reliance. 


The Communist Party retains tight political contro! while leading substantial 


and successful economic reform. 


Long dominated by Fidel Castro and now led by his younger brother Raul. A 


new opening to the United States since 2015 promises to bring chanae. 


North Korea 1946 
China 1949 
Cuba 1941 
Laos 1975 
Vietnam 1974 (North Vietnam 1954) 


Laos's partly liberalized economy has grown significantly, albeit from a low base. 


As in China, the Communist Party has initiated economic reform while 
_ fetaining a political monopoly, _ 


over the economy, while keeping a firm grip on politi- 
cal power. This strategy has delivered substantial if une- 
yen growth, most significant in China and Vietnam. By 
unleashing entrepreneurial initiative, ruling parties have 
averted the inertia which led to the fall of commurism 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and their posi- 
tion remains intact and largely unchallenged. 

From the beginning, Chinese communism pos- 
sessed distinct national characteristics, so that while 
power is exerted through the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), the party itself has been controlled by elite fac- 
tions which have embraced nationalism. Like Vietnam, 
China has not so much a market economy as a highly 
polncized economy in which not only party members, 
but also local bureaucrats and army officers, can advance 
themselves alongside more conventional entrepreneurs. 
Business people must focus not only on market oppor- 
tunities, but also on creating strong ties to local officials 
that wall provide access to those prospects. 

China faces numerous problems, including ine- 
quality between regions and between individuals, the 
inefiicient allocation of capital, an ageing population, 
poor social services, massive population movements 
into the cities, and severe environmental degrada- 
tion. But the party elite has shown exceptional skill in 
managing these challenges. A combination of growth, 
propaganda, reform, and repression has forestalled mass 
public demands for democracy, and the nationalist nar- 
rative of China rising continues to resonate. China's suc- 
cess in entering the world economy has established the 
world’s dependence on its goods, reducing international 
pressures for democratization. Even though its Marxist 
legacy has faded, China continues to offer a model of 
development without democratization. 

Other ruling parties. Occasionally, single ruling 
parties ether than those that are communist provide 
the basis for authoritarian rule, but they are increasingly 
rare. Until the late 1980s, most African states Gnelud- 
ing Ethiopia, Kenya, Malawi, Tanzania, and #ambia) 
were Tun on this basis, but almost all have now switched 
to competitive multi-party systems. We are now more 
likely to find dominant-party systems, such as those in 
Angola, the Democratic Republic of Congo, Mozam- 
bique, and Sudan. 

It is. important in these instances to distinguish 
between the supports of power and power itself. Often, 
the party is the vehicle rather than the driver, with real 
authority resting with a dominant president, mulitary 
ruler, or political élite. The supposed rilirig party is an 
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arena within which particular elite groups express and 
perpetuate their control. When the elite goes, so does 
the party. 

The case of the National Democratic Party 
(NDP) in Egypt is illustrative. Until the Arab Spring, 
the party formed part of an established structure of 
power based on a strong presidency and an extended 
bureaucracy. Within this framework, however, the 
NDP was the junior partner: ‘the NDP has failed to 
serve as an effective means to recruit candidates into 
the elite. Rather, persons who are already successful 
tend to join the party in order to consolidate their 
positions’ (Lesch, 2004: 600). With its close links to the 
state, the NDP was an arena for furthering political 
and business careers, but not a major policy-making 
force. Even so, its headquarters were destroyed during 
the Egyptian revolt of 2011 and the party itself was 
outlawed. 


Military government 


Miltary governments are far less common than they once 
were; during the second half of the twentieth century they 
could be found in many parts of Attica, Lain Ameniea, and 
parts of Asia. Today, we are more likely to speak of leaders 
who came to power in a mulitary coup and then trans- 
formed themselves into civilian leaders, or of regimes in 
which the military influences civilian governments from 
behind the scenes. Since a bloodless coup in Thailand in 
2006, for example, the country has experienced phases of 
both multary and civilian rule, with the latter often using 
the mulitary to contaim anti-government protests. While 
curremtly rare, military government remains a variety of 
authoritarian rule that is still worth studying. 

Usually ushered in by a coup d'etat, or an illegal 
selzume of power, military rule typically involves the sus- 
pension of all other key political institutions except the 
bureaucracy, the courts and the police, and is based on 
the mulitary principles of hierarchy and the absence of 
negotiation. Coups are generally easier to stage in smaller 
countries where the state remains underdeveloped, and 
government institutions and media outlets are focused 
in the capital city An ambitious general may just need 
a few tanks, commanded by a handful of discontented 
officers, to seize the presidential palace and begin broad- 
casting from the radio and TV stations. Once in power, 
military governments are typically headed by a ruling 
council made up of the leader of each branch of the 
armed forces, with one erriergaine as the dominant figure. 
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Brief Profile: China is the world’s langest state by 

population, the second biggest by economic output, and a - 3 9 

has been undergoing a process of political and economic 

reform which is changing the world order. [thas one of Democracy Index rating 


the world's oldest cultures, but is normally reviewed only — i | Hybrid Regime _| 
in terms of the changes it has seen since the institution 


of communist rule in 1949. Until 1974 it was uncer the 


idiosyncratic and hard-line control of Mao Zedong, since 
when several generations of leaders have overseen Freedom House rating 

pro-market changes that have helped China become the — “a 
world's fastest-qrowing economy. Political reform has not | ——— 
moved as quickly, however, and China remains under the 


: , ; eet Human Development Index rating 
watchtul control of the Chinese Communist Party. Dissent 


and opposition are contralled and limited, corruption is a [Medium as 


persistent problem, China's human rights record is poor, 
and in spite of the changes it has undergone, it ranks low Stew] 


on most comparative political, economic and social rankings. 


Form of government =} Unitary communist republic. 
State Tormed 7949, and most recent constitution adopted 1982. 


Legislature &? Unicameral National Peaple's Congress of nearly 3,000 members, chosen indirectly through local and 
provincial congresses. Meets only for brief periods, its work carried out when in recess by a 150-member Standing 
Committee. 


Executive > The State Council, headed by the premier, is the tap executive body, supervising the work of the ministries. 
A president serves a maximum of two five-year terms as ceremonial head of state. Ultimate power rests, however, in the 
top leaders of the CCP. 


Judiciary &? No independent constitutional court. Rule through law has strengthened but the judicial system remains 
underdeveloped. 


Electoral system © Elections have been introduced to many of China’s villages and to some townships. However, 
elected officials still operate under the party's supervision. Indirect election is usual at higher levels. 


Parties % Single-party. The Chinese Communist Party (CCP} remains the daminant political force, its leadership being a 
parallel goverment within which most real power is focused. as 





Coup d'etat: An illegal seizure of political power by the ' In many African cases, military leaders have jus- 
military. Although the term conjures up images of a violent tified coups by arguing that the civilians are doing a 
and unwelcome capture of power from civilian rulers, poor job of governing, and claiming that power will be 
many coups replace one military regime with another, returned to the civilians once a new and more effective 
involve little loss of life, and some are even welcomed by systerm of government is established. But then the new 


si ie mulitary leaders often decide to stay on indefinitely, or 


Authoritarian rule in China 

Dickson (2007: 828) argues that “China has become a 
prime example of how authoritanan governments can 
employ strategic action to survive indefinitely despite 
rapid economic development’. How has it managed to 
co this? 

Part of the answer lies in the skills of the Chinese 
Communist Party in botn maintaining its monopaly 
position (supervising the government, the justice system 
and the mass media) while also becoming less intrusive 
and more supervisory. The crucial reform has been 
the reduction of central control trom Beijing. in local 
communities, informal networks of power-holders naw 
determine ‘who gets nich first’ — a political market, rather 
than a free market. These alliances are composed not 
only of well-placed party members, but also of officials in 
the bureaucracy, loca! government, and the army. Local 
officials provide favoured businesses (including their own) 
with contracts, land, sympathetic regulations, information, 
supplies, transport, ano other subsicies. 

So political and economic reform does not 
necessarily imply a shitt towards a market economy 
operating within the rule of law. Reform empowers local 


try to reinvent themselves as civilian politicians. Such 
transitions to a more civilian status may be real or purely 
for appearances; in either case, the armed forces usually 
remain a significant political actor. 

Nigeria 1s a representative case, having spent 
nearly 30 years under mulitary government since 
independence in 1960. Civihans 
in a coup in 1983 amid charges that politi- 
cal parties were becoming too ethnically based 
and, ironically, that the government was becom- 


Were removed 


ing more authoritarian. The new mulitary leader - 
Major General [brahim Babangida — oversaw the tran- 
sition to a new civilian system of government based on 
anew constitution. But he refused to hand over power 
to a new president in 1993, claiming that the election 
had been fraudulent. The resulting outcry forced him 
to step down, and he was soon replaced by Brigadier 
Sami Abacha, who made no bones about his desire to 
be elected as a civilian president, and actively looted 
Nigeria’ oil profits along the way. He died of a sup- 
posed heart attack in June 1998 (an event popularly 
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elites to create a state-sponsored business class, whose 
members include public officials and party members. In 
this way, the newly rich remain dependent on the political 
system: and do not seek to change it. 

The loosening of central political contro! has led 
to an explosion of corruption. In the new environment, 
public employees are quick to recognize opportunities 
to earn extra money from their official position: "Li Gang 
paid 300,000 for his post but within two years netted five 
rillion. The retum is 1500 per cent. ls there any other 
profession as profitable as this under heaven?’ (an official 
tram the Central Discipline Inspection Commission, 
quoted in McGregor, 2010: 70). Here, perhaps, is one of 
the party's major dilemmas: it can only attract members 
by offering opportunities to acquire resources, but the 
dubious manner in which these are obtained increases 
ihe distance between party and society. 

Like China itself, the party faces considerable 
challenges in the years ahead. Its prospects must depend 
on its ability to sustain strong economic growth and 
expand its international significance. Yet the possibility 
remains that achieving these goals will ttselt eventually 
initiate calls for a frees, and perhaps more democratic, 
China. 


described as the “coup from heaven’), and a new muili- 
tary leader completed the return to civilian govern- 
ment in 1999. In 2015, Nigeria experienced its first 
transition from one civilian government to another 
as the result of the defeat of an incumbent running 
for re-election. Nonetheless, the military remains a 
powerful force in the background, and Nigeria faces 
enormous internal divisions that even today might 
encourage soldiers to retake power if they feel that 
civilians are not doing a good job. 

Attempted military coups are hard to count pre- 
cisely, for several reasons: many fail or are badly organ- 
ized, many are only alleged to have happened, and in 
many cases it 1s uncertain who is implicated (some 
apparent coups are in fact assassinations of leaders rather 
than efforts to change a government). An exhaustive 
study by Powell and Thyne (2011) found that between 
1950 and 2010 just over 450 coups were attempted in a 
total of 94 states, of which just under half were success- 
fil. About one-third occurred in Africa, another third 
took place in Latin America, with the balance divided 
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between Asia and the Middle East. The number of coups 
has tailed off fom an average of about ten annually in 
the 1960s to about three to five annually between 2000 
and 2010. 

Part of the explanation for the changing num- 
bers hes with the changing attitudes of the great pow- 
ers. During the Cold War, the United States and the 
soviet Umion were more concerned with the global 
chessboard than with how their client countries pov- 
erned themselves; hence ruling generals could survive 
through the political, economic, and mulitary backing of 
a superpower even though they lacked support in their 
own country. The end of the Cold War meant the end 
of superpower sponsorship, with aid and technical assis- 
tance Howing to civihan regimes adopting democratic 
forms and offering at least some commitment to civil 
rights. In recent times, military coups have been rare and 
sometunes short-lived affairs in smaller countries — see 
Table 4.5. 

What role does the military now play in authori- 
tarlan regimes? In most cases, it remains an impor- 
tant element in the civilan ruler’s support base. For 
example, the stance of the military was decisive in 
determining the success of the Arab uprisings of 2011. 
Where the army remained loyal to the regime, as in 
Syria, the government could fight the disparate oppo- 
sition. But where the military declined to repress pro- 
testors, as in Egypt, the regime fell. So the relative 
rarity of military rule does not signal the end of polit- 
ical influence by the armed forces. When new civilian 
rulers are unable to Limit the generals to a protes- 
sional military role, the armed forces will continue 


TABLE 4.5: Recent examples of military rule 


to dominate, supervise, or constrain the government, 
compromising its democratic credentials. 


Theocracy 


As with military rule, government by religious leaders is 
rare, but that does not mean that religion has ceased to 
be a factor in authoritarian governance (or even, im some 
countries, in democratic governance). A religious society 
may be quite different from a clerical government, and 
even Muslim countries typically separate rehgious and 
civil leadership within the context of an overall commit- 
ment to Islam. Indeed, in much of the Middle East the 
mosque has become a source of opposition to authori- 
tariam rulers, a divide which would not be possible if reh- 
gious and civil leadership belonged in the sarne hands. 

At least since the end of Taliban rule in Afghanistan 
in 2001, the Islamic Republic of Iran stands alone as 
an example of a constitutional theocracy. Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and Mauritania also consider themselves to be 
Islarruic republics, but religious leaders are less promi- 
nent. Even in Iran, rule by religious leaders (ayatollahs 
and mullahs) possesses limited legitimacy, especially 
among the young and educated. Public demonstrations 
in Iran disputing the result of the 2009 presidential elec- 
tien confirmed not only popular disaffection with the 
political systern, but also divisions between reformers 
and hardliners within the ruling elite itself. Further pro- 
tests during the Arab Spring in 2011 were contained by 
a Vigorous security response, but this did not stop the 
victory in the 2013 presidential election of the relatively 
reformist Hassan Rouhkam. 


a 


Niger, 2010-11 


President Mamadou Tandja suspended the constitution and assumed emergency powers following 


his failed 2009 efforts to change the constitution to allow him to run for a third term. He won a 
fresh period in office but was overthrown ina 2010 coup. A new constitution was agreed and 


civilians returned to power in 2011. 
Guinea, 2008-10 


Following the death of Lansana Conté, who had seized power in a 1984 coup, and against the 


background of a rebel insurgency, Moussa Dadis Camara seized power in 2008. He was forced ta 
step down by public protests, and in 2010 the country held its first open elections since 1958, 


Burma, 1962-2011 


Burma was long ruled by a military government notorious for its human rights abuses. A civilian 


government came to power in 2011, but the 2008 constitution ensured substantial political 


influence for the military. 


Fiji, 2006-14 


When the military protested plans to set up a commission to look into compensation for victims 


of an earlier coup, the civilian government was forced out of office in 2006. Military chief Frank 
Bainimarama won an open general election in 2014. 
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® Focus 4.2| Totalitarianism 





Totalitarian regimes demanding rigid support for a supreme leader were rare even in the twentieth century, and 
there is only one left today (North Korea). In spite of its rarity, totalitarianism cannot be ignored as.a political 
type, and it is worth reviewing if only as the benchmark for the most extreme form of political control we have 
seen in the modern era. lts features include a dominating leader portrayed as working in the benevolent interests 
of the people, and a single guiding ideology based on a pessimistic view of human nature and the supposed 
attempt to build an ideal society in the face of externai and internal opposition (see Goodwin, 2007). 


The archetypal totalitarian regime was that dominated by Joseph Stalin in the Soviet Union between the late 
1920s, when he came to power, and his death in 1953. Under his iron fist, the USSR moved away from Marxist 
ideals towards an absolutist and unyielding dictatorship that demanded unquestioning support for the state, the 
party, and its leaders. Stalin used systematic and calculated oppression to enforce his reforms, in the process of 
which perhaps as many as 20 million people died from famine, execution, or war, and many millions more were 
purged, or exiled to concentration camps. Stalinism also meant the elimination of human rights and the use of a 
cult of personality, and of a secret police to identify and remove rivals. 


Stalin also established a command economy in which all the decisions that are driven by the free market in 
a liberal democracy were made by state planners: they decided what should be produced, when it should be 
produced, where it snould be delivered, and at what prices it should be sold. As a result, the Soviet bureaucracy 
became both massive and massively inefficient..A series of five-year plans set ambitious targets such as 
industrialization, with the goal of strengthening the country’s weak international position. The Communist Party 
infiltrated every part of Soviet life, creating a new class of privileged political leaders and dashing any remaining 
hope of achieving Marx's vision of @ classless society, 


Today, North Korea reveals many of the same qualities: rule by a leader who sits at the apex of the system, 
human rights abuses, the consolidation of political and military power, close supervision of the lives of citizens, 
domination by the ruling Worker's Party, elections in which there is only one candidate in each district, and an 
inflexible economic system that has led not just to stagnation but also to mass starvation. 


traditional Islamic republic free from foreign domina- 
tien; “neither East nor West’ was the slogan. 

In power, the ayatellahs created a unique Islamic 
state in which they mainly govern indirectly through 
secular rulers; there is a directly elected president and 
legislature, but Iran remains authoritarian, real power 
lying with the clerics. The most senior of these is the 
Supreme Leader, who has a litetime appointment as 
head of state, must be an expert in Islamic law, and has 
many executive powers, including control of foreign 
and economic policy, Meanwhile, a 12-member Coun- 
cil of Guardians certifies that all legislation and candi- 


Totalitarianism: The most absolute form of authoritarian 
rule, based either or a guiding ideology or the goal of major 
social change, with total control exercised by a leader, state, 
or party over all aspects of public arid private life. 


Theocracy: Government by religious leaders. 
Islamic republic: A state based on an Idamic constitution 


and full application of Islamic law (sharia), although the 
precise role of the latter is sometimes ambiguous. 


Iran’s theocracy was a child of the 1979 revolution, 
the last great insurrection of the twentieth century, in 
which Ayatollah Khomeini, a 76-year-old cleric com- 
mitted to Islamic fundamentalism, overthrew the pro- 
Western Shah of Iran. The revolutionaries advocated a 


dates for office conform to Islamic law. Government is 
based on strictly enforced traditional, male-dominated 
Islamic codes, the Interior Ministry still makes extensive 
use of informants, and the state employs arbitrary arrests 
as a form of control through fear. 
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As with many authoritanan regimes, Iran's rul- 
ers offer no clear direction on such practical matters 
as economic development, monetary policy, and over- 
seas trade. Their nuclear programme and sponsorship of 
international terrorism attracts international sanctions, 
thereby limiting economic growth, oil revenues not- 
withstanding. Instead, the clerics have grown wealthy 
by establishing boryads — tax-exempt ‘charitable’ trusts — 
for their personal benefit. These foundations — and 
the public sector, generally — dominate an inefficient 
economy. The result is that [ran's theocratic establish- 
ment consists of competing factions of middle-aged to 
elderly men exploiting the revolutionary heritage in a 
successful effort to build and retain power and wealth. 
Neither a strong party nor a royal family exist to impose 
overall direction. 

Unsurprisingly in a country where the median age 
was just 29 years in 2015, rule by this theocratic elite 
has. intensified generational divisions. Well-educated 
young people, including many female graduates, chafe 
at the restrictions imposed by the religious estabhsh- 
ment. This desire for freedom is not necessarily rooted 
in a secular outlook; rather, it reflects opposition to 
the cultural repression imposed by a religious leader- 
ship lacking a positive vision of the country’s future 
(Gheissari, 2009). 


The political impact of 
corruption 


Corruption is far from umique to authoritarian sys- 
tems, and can be found at every level of government and 
administration in every society where people are willing 
to abuse public office for private gain. It can be found in 
the most stable and successful democracies, as well as — 
more often — flawed democracies. However, corruption 
plays a particularly telling role im hybrid and authoritar- 
lan regimes, being both a cause and effect of the kind of 
power that authoritarian leaders wield. In the famously 
cynical observation of the mineteenth-century British 
politician Lerd Acton: 

Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power tends 

to corrupt absolutely. Great men are almost always 

bad men, even when they exercise influence and 

not authority: still more when you superadd 

the tendency or the certainty of corruption by 

authority. (Acton, quoted in Figgis and Laurence, 


1907) 


Corruption: The abuse of office for private gain. It occurs 
for example when an official allocates a benefit in exchange 
for a bribe, rather than on the basis of entitlement. The bribe 
may persuade officials to do what they should have done 
anyway, or ta do it promptly, 


Most worryingly, corruption can undermine the 
quahty of governance and the efhciency of an econ- 
omy. It replaces efforts to promote the public good 
with efforts to promote the private good, diverts lim- 
ited resources away from those who most need them, 
discourages foreign investment, and places the interests 
of thease willing and able to break the law above the 
interests of the population as a whole. 

Political corruption comes in many different forms, 
including the following: 


® Electoral fraud involves manipulating the outcome of 
elections, whether by the design of electoral districts, 
by making it difficult for voters to cast their ballots, by 
intimidating opposition candidates and their support- 
ers, or by artificially expanding the electoral roll (by 
dowble-counting voters or adding fake or dead voters). 

* The giving of a bribe to a government official or a 
police officer. 

® Influence peddling, where someone sells their influence 
in government to benefit a third party. For example, 
officials may use their office to ensure that a particular 
cormpany is awarded a public contract, or to ensure 
that a fiend or associate is chosen to fill a vacancy. 

® Patronage was discussed earher, and in many forms 
is legitimate, but becomes corrupt when it involves 
leaders selecting less qualified over more quali- 
fied candidates for ofhce in return for their political 
support. 

® Nepotism involves favouring relatives, while cromy- 
ism involves favouring personal tnends, for example 
in being selected as candidates in elections, in being 
appointed to important government ofhce, or in 
being awarded povernment contracts. 


Embezzlement involves the theft of public funds, as in 
the infamous cases of Nigerian military leaders who 
during the 1990s used their offices to siphon off enor- 
meus sums from oil profits into foreign bank accounts. 
® Kickbacks occur when government officials use their 
position to offer a contract for public work to a 
company in return for a share of the payment made 
to the company. 


Measuring and quantifying corruption is not easy, 
mainly because it is — by definition — an illegal and 
underground activity. In terms of making comparisons, 
the best guide we have comes in the form of the reports 
published by Transparency International, an organiza- 
tion headquartered in Berlin that works to limit corrup- 
tion and promote transparency. It publishes an annual 
Corruption Perceptions Index which uses a variety of 
governmental and non-governmental sources to rank 
perceptions of corruption around the world. The key 
word here is perceptions; the index refiects how coun- 
tries are regarded by those who know them, rather than 
providing a direct and objective measure of corruption 
itself. The index is based on a compilation of informa- 
tien from banks, foundations, and interest groups. The 
overlap with forms of political rule is close, the least 
corrupt countries corresponding with full democracies, 
and the most corrupt overlapping with authoritarian 
regimes (see Figure 4.1). 

That even the most advanced democracies experi- 
ence corruption is reflected in the cases of Denmark and 
New Zealand, which sit at the top of the Transparency 


Least corrupt 
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International rankings (although this does not mean that 
they are the least corrupt countries so much as those 
where corruption is less evident). The report notes that 
Denmark lacks transparency in political and campaign 
financing, has outdated laws on freedom of information, 
and provides insufficient protection to whistle-blowers, 
while New Zealand 1s criticized for its failure to ratify 
the United Nations Convention Against Corruption. 

These are minor concerns when compared with 
the situation in North Korea and Somalia, which 
tied for last place in the 2014 Corruption Percep- 
tions Index. In the case of North Korea, information 
is gleaned mainly from defectors, whose reports sug- 
gest that a culture of corruption has infiltrated the 
entire society. Bribery, notes Lankov (2013: 89-91), has 
become a matter of basic survival, given the country’s 
food shortages, lack of basic resources, and harsh penal- 
ties for any actions that might be defined as threatening 
the poverning regime. Somalia experiences comparable 
problems, with the addition of even more high-level 
corruption involving patronage and the misappropria- 
tion of public funds. 


Most corrupt 





FIGURE 4.1: The world’s ten least and most corrupt states 


Note: Numbers indicate scores aut of 700 
Source: Transparency International, Corruption Perceptions Index 2074 
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@ DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


® Which is preferable: a stable dictatorship or the instability that often arises in poor and deeply di- 
vided societies with no experience of democracy? 


" How does patronage differ in its democratic and authoritarian forms? 

® Where does Western criticism of non-Western authoritarianism cease to be helpful and evolve into 
cultural or political imperialism? 

® Mao Zedong once suggested that political power grows out of the barrel of a gun. So why, then, are 
the armed forces not in charge everywhere? 


® Does military rule necessarily involve the occupation by military officers of the key institutions of 


® Why are so many authoritarian regimes corrupt? 






Absolute monarchy Hybrid regime 








Authoritarian regime Islamic republic 

Corruption Patromage 

Coup d'etat Theocracy 

Cult of personality Totalitarianism 

Despotism 
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Theoretical 


approaches 









PREVIEW i 


So far we have looked at comparative government and pilities im broad terms, 
and it is probably already clear that it is a field of complexity and of conflicting  " Theoretical approaches: 
analyses. [t is tangled enough at the level of the individual state, but when we add Seber 
multiple political systems to the equation, the challenges of achieving an under- 
standing are compounded. Theory comes to the rescue by pulling together what 
might otherwise be a cluster of unstructured observations and facts into a frame- SE ee it Se 
work that can be tested and applied in different places and at different times. © The institutional approach 

A theoretical approach is a simplifying device or a conceptual filter that Se 
helps us decide what is important in terms of explaining political phenomena. »® The behavioural approach 
In other words, it can help us sift through a body of facts, decide which are —————E Se 
primary and which are secondary, enable us to organize and interpret the infor- ® The structural approach 
mation, and develop complete argurnents and explanations about the objects ie ye 
of our study. ® The rational choice 

This chapter offers some insights into the theoretical approaches used by approach 
political scientists. There are so many that it is impossible in a brief chapter to 
be comprehensive; instead, we focus here on five of the most irmportant: the 
institutional, behavioural, structural, rational, and interpretive approaches. The 
chapter begins with a brief review of the changing face of comparative politics 
and a sampling of the debates about theory, then goes through each of the five 
key approaches in turn, explaining their origins, principles, and goals, and offer- 
ing some illustrative examples, 


i 


CONTENTS 





® The changing face of 
comparative politics 


® The interpretive approach 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


Theoretical approaches are ways of studying politics, and help in identifying the right questions to ask and how to 
go about answering them. 

The institutional perspective has done most to shape the development of politics as a discipline and remains an 
important tradition in comparative politics. 

The behavioural approech examines politics at the level of the individual, relying primarily on quantitative analysis 
of sample surveys. 

The structural approach focuses on networks, and looks at the past to help understand the present. In this way, it 
helps bridge politics and history. 


The rational choice approach seeks to explain political outcomes by exploring interactions between political actors as 
they oursue their particular interests and goals. 


The interpretive approach, viewing politics as the ideas people construct about it in the course of their interaction, 
offers a contrast ta more mainstream approaches. 
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Theoretical approaches: 
an overview 


Theory is a key part of the exercise of achieving under- 
politics, it means developing and using principles and 
concepts that can be used to explain everything from 
the formation of states to questions of national identity, 
the character of institutions, the process of democratiza- 
tion, and the dynamics of political instability, political 
participation, and public policy. 


Theory: An abstract or generalized approach to explaining 
or understanding a phenomenon. 


Unfortunately, there are several complicating 
factors. First, the field of comparative politics is so 
broad that it includes numerous theoretical expla- 
nations, ranging from the broad to the specific. For 
some, there are so many choices that diversity can 
sometimes scem to border on anarchy (Verba, 1991: 
38), prompting comparative politics to lose (or even 
lack) direction. For others, the variety is good because 
it gives comparativists a wide array of options, and 
allows them to be ‘opportunists’ who can use what- 
ever approach works best (Przeworski, in Kohli et al, 
1995: 16). 

Second, comparative political theory has been 
criticized for focusing too much on ideas emerging 
from the Western tradition. As comparison takes a more 
global approach — pressed by the influence of globaliza- 
tion ~ there have been calls Soe i to be more inchasive. 
range of theoretical slgutariis: 

Third, comparative political theory suffers the 
standard problem faced by political theory more 
generally of being the victim of fad and fashion. For 
every new theory that is proposed or applied, there 
is a long line of critics waiting to shoot it down and 
propose alternatives. It cam sometimes seem as though 
the debate about theory is more about competing 
explanations than about their practical, real-world 
applications, 

Finally, the place of theory in the social sciences 
more generally is based on shaky foundations. Many 
natural sciences have a strong record of developing 
theories that are well supported by the evidence, are 
broadly accepted, and can be used to develop laws and 
make predictions, The social sciences suffer greater 


uncertainties (if only because they focus more on try- 
ing to understand human behaviour), with the result 
that they generate theories that are subject to stronger 
doubts, and that have a weaker track record in generat- 

In this chapter, we focus on the major theoreti- 
cal approaches to the comparative study of politics. By 
‘approaches’ we mean ways of understanding, or ‘sets of 
attitudes, understandings and practices that define a cer- 
tain way of doing political science’ (Marsh and Stoker, 
2010: 3). They are schools of thought that influence how 
we go about political research, that structure the ques- 
tions we ask, that offer pointers on where we should 
seck an answer, and that help us define what counts as 
a good answer. 

Five such approaches are worth close study. We 
will take them in an order that reflects the historical 
evolution of politics as an academic discipline, but for 
clarity will avoid the many subdivisions, crossovers, and 
reinwentions within each perspective. We will argue 
that the institutional approach is the most important, 
but that the other frameworks provide important addi- 
tional insights, We will also make the point that com- 
parative political theory needs to take a more inclusive 
approach by bringing non-Western perspectives into 
the picture. 


The changing face of 
comparative politics 

Although comparison lies at the heart of all research, 
the sub-field of comparative politics is relatively 
young, and so 1s its theoretical base. As a systematic 
endeavour, it can be dated back to the formal origins 
of political science in the late nineteenth century, but 
it long lagged behind the study of domestic politics, 
and still lacks a well-developed identity. Comparative 
political theory is even younger, although Dallmayr 
may have overstated the case when he described it in 
1999 as ‘either non-existent or at most fledgling and 
embryonic’. 

We saw in Chapter | how Aristotle is credited with 
the first attempt to clasafy political systerns, but his work 
was muinly descriptive and did not establish principles 
that had much staying power. And while both compara- 
tive politics and comparative political theory owe much 
to some of the biggest names in political science and 
philosophy - from Machiavelli to Montesquieu arid 





Marx — none of them took a systematically comparative 
approach to understanding government and politics as 
we would define the task today. 

Most other early examples of comparison were his- 
tericist in the sense that they tried to understand past 
events as determinants of the future, and so were only 
tangentially comparative; the German writer Johann 
Wolfgang van Goethe even once quipped that ‘only 
blockheads compare’ (von Beyme, 2011}. The English 
philosopher John Stuart Mill, best known for his trea- 
tise On Liberty, made an early contribution to system- 
atic comparison with his 1843 work A System of Logic. 
This outhned his five principles of inductive reasoning, 
which included methods of agreement and difference 
that are reflected in the most different and most similar 
system designs used today in comparative polines (see 
Chapter 6). 

Not only was the systematic study of politics and 
government still in its formative phase in the nineteenth 
century, but there were also few cases available to com- 
pare, and scholars in most countries were more inter- 
ested in studying their home political systems than in 
taking a broader view. For European scholars, the dif- 
ferences among European states were not seen to be 
particularly profound or interesting, so it is perhaps 
unsurprising that the birth of modern comparative poh- 
tics took place in the United States (see Munck, 2007), 
where American scholars began to study ‘foreign’ politi- 
cal systerns as distinct from their own. There remained 
a view, however, that Americans had little to learn from 
other systems, thanks to a deeply held belief that the 
American system was superior (Wiarda, 1991: 12). The 
few scholars who studied other systerns focused mainly 
on Western Europe, with the Soviet Union and Japan 
added later, and their comparisons were more often 
descriptive than analytical. 

Attitudes changed after the Second World War, 
when the foreign policy interests of the United States 
broadened, and the Cold War made American schol- 
ars and policy-makers more interested in understand- 
ing both their allies and their enemies. Eventually, this 
perspective extended to potential allies and enemies 
in Latin America, Asia, and Africa (Lim, 2010: 7-11). 
The end of the colomial era also saw a near-doubling 
in the number of sovereign states, from just over 70 
in 1945 to more than 130 in 1970 (see Table 2.1). As 
well as a mew interest in emerging states, there was 
also a change in the approach taken by comparative 
political scientists, whose past work had been often 
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criticized for being too parochial, too descriptive, too 
lacking in theory, and not even particularly compara- 
tive (Macridis, 1955).As part of what became known 
as the ‘behavioural revolution’, comparativists became 
interested in studying processes as well as institutions, 
in explaining as well as describing, and in taking a 
more scientific approach to the development of theory 
and methods. 

Wiinle most of the famous names of comparative 
polities until this tme had been American — including 
Charles Merriam, Gabriel Almond, Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipset, Lucien Pye, and Samuel Huntington — new 
influemce was asserted by scholars with European back- 
grounds and interests, including Giovanni Sartori, Stein 
Rokkan, Philippe Schmutter, Maurice Duverger, and 
Arenal Lijphart. There was also more transfer of ideas 
between the study of domestic and comparative politics, 
and mew interests were added with the break-up of the 
Soviet Union, the end of the Cold War, the emergence 
of the European Union, and the growing importance 
of states such as Brazil, (china, India, Mexico, and South 
Africa, 

Just as quickly, there was a reaction against the focus 
by behaviouralists on the scientific method and their 
attempts to develop a grand theory of comparative 
politics. A difference of opinion also developed between 
scholars favouring a quantitative approach (based on 
data analysis and emphasizing breadth over depth) and 
those favouring a qualitative approach (focused more on 
cases, history, and culture, and emphasizing depth over 
breadth) (see Chapter 6 for more details), More differ- 
ences emerged as rational choice approaches began to 
win support within the sub-field, further promoting the 
use Of mathematical modelling. The divisions reached 
a pont in the late 1990s and early 2000s where there 
was something of a rebellion among American politi- 
cal scientists against what they described as the 'math- 
ematicization of political science’, and the particular 
marpinalization of comparative politics. An informal 
‘Perestroika movernent’ emerged that pressed for mul- 
tiple methods and approaches, and for new efforts to 
broaden political science im search of greater relevance 


(Monroe, 2005). 


Grand theory: A broad and abstract form of theorizing 
that incorporates many other theories and tries to explain 
broad areas of a discipline rather than more concrete 
matrers. 
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Institutions 


Behavioural 





Structural 





Rational 


Interpretive 


Source 


Politics 


Natural sciences 


Core idea 





Institutions provide the 
framework within which 
decisions are made. 


Individual attitudes and 
behaviour provide the key 
to understanding politics. 





Groups pursue their own 
interests, creating a set of 
relationshios which forms 
the structure underpinning 
or destabilizing the 
institutional politics of 
parties and government. 


Individuals make political 
choices on the basis of 
seeking to maximize 
self-interest. 


Politics is defined by the 
ideas that participants 


have about it. 


FIGURE 5.1: Theoretical approaches to comparative politics 


The last 30 to 40 years have seen both a dramatic 
increase in interest in comparative politics and new 
efforts to make it more systematic. But the development 
of theories of comparative politics has lagged behind, 
more often borrowing from other sub-fields of political 
science — or even other subjects entirely — than devel- 
oping its own distinctive approaches. The importance 
of institutions has been a consistent theme throughout, 
but behaviouralism was inspired by the natural sciences, 
structuralism is influenced by history, rahional choice 
approaches came out of economics, and interpretive 
approaches owe something to socielogy. And in spite 
of decades of hard work, it is hard to find theories that 
have both won general support and produced lasting 
results. 

Consider, for example, the critical question of 
what causes democratization. Finding an answer might 
be considered the Holy Grail of political résearch; 


armed with such knowledge, we might be able to 
reproduce the conditions needed and move the world 
more rapidly and sustainably towards a democratic 
future. But in her review of research on the ques- 
tion, Geddes (2007) is only able to point to some ten- 
dencies and to rule out others: richer countries are 
more likely to be democratic (but development does 
not cause democratization, although modernization 
might), as are countries that were once British colo- 
mies, but reliance on oil reduces the chances, as does 
having a large Muslim population. And every one of 
these arguments has been challenged. Given the qual- 
ity ard amount of effort expended on understanding 
democratization’, Geddes concludes, ‘it is frustrating to 
understand so little.’ 

The most recent problem identfied with theories 
of comparative politics (and of politics and government 
in general) is their long history of association with 


Western ideas. This was a phenomenon noted by Parel 
(1992) when he argued that the scholarship of politi- 
cal theory was so focused on Western political thought 
that there was a prevailing assumption that modern 
Western texts were ‘products of universal reason itself’. 
But he also argued that Western claims of universality 
were being questioned by other cultures, and argued 
that comparative pohtical philosophy meant taking an 
approach that paid more attention to cultural and phil- 
osophical pluralism. This point was later taken up by 
Dallmayr (1999); 


Only rarely are practoioners of political thought 
willing {and professionally encouraged) to tanspress 
the [Western] canon and thereby the cultural bound- 
aries of North America and Europe in the direction 
of penuine comparative investipation. 


The sub-field of comparative politics today is 
broader and more eclectic than ever before, with new 
concepts and ideas regularly shaking up old assump- 
tions. But it has sometimes been slow to catch up 
with the evolving realities of government and poli- 
tics around the world, including the changing role 
of the state, the rise of new economic powers, the 
impact of new technology and globalization, the new 
political role of Islam, and the impact of failed and 
failing states. The changes within the sub-field have 
been positive and productive, and it employs a greater 
diversity of approaches than before, but much remains 
to be done. 


The institutional approach 


The study of governing institutions is a central 
purpose of political science in general, and of com- 
parative politics in particular; hence the mantra often 
seen in studies of politics that ‘institutions matter’. 
Institutionalism provides the original foundation of 
the discipline and hes at the core of the discipline, and 
of this book. 


Institutions: In the political sense, these are formal orparii- 
zations or practices with a political purpose or effect, marked 
by durability and internal complexity. The core institutions 
are usually mandated by the constitution. 


Institutionalism: An approach to the study of politics and 
government that focuses on the structure and dynamics of 
Overy Institutions. 
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What, then, is an institution? In politics, the term 
traditionally refers to the major organizations of national 
goverrment, particularly those specified in the constitu- 
tion such as the legislature, the judiciary, the executive, 
and, sometimes, political partes (see Figure 5.2). Since 
they often possess legal identity, acquiring privileges 
and duties under law, these bodies are treated as literal 
‘actors’ in the political process. However, the concept of 
an institution 15 also used more broadly to include other 
orpanizations which may have a less secure constitutional 
basis, such as the bureaucracy and local government. It is 
also used more widely to denote virtually any organiza- 
tion (such as interest groups) or even any established and 
well-recognized political practice. Por instance, scholars 
refer to the ‘institutionalization’ of corruption in Russia 
or Nigeria, implying that the abuse of public office for 
private gain in these countries has become an accepted 
routine of political lite — an institution — in its own 
right. When the concept of an ‘institution’ is equated 
with any and every political or social practice, however, 
it risks over-extension (RLothstein, 1996). 

Institutional analysis assumes that positions within 
organizations matter more than the people who occupy 
them. This axiom enables us to discuss roles rather than 
people: presidencies rather than presidents, legislatures 
rather than legislators, the pudiciary rather than judges. 
The capacity of mstitutions to affect the behaviour of 
their members means that politics, as other social sci- 
ences, is more than a branch of psychology. 

Institutional analysis can be static, based on exam- 
ining the functioning of, and relationships between, 
institutions at a piven moment. But writers within this 
approach show increasing interest in institutional evolu- 
tion and its effects. Institutions possess a history, cul- 
ture and memory, frequently embodying traditions and 
founding values. In a process of institutionalization, 
they prow ‘like coral reefs through slow accretion’ (Sait, 
1938: 18). In this way, many institutions thicken nat- 
urally over time, developing their internal procedures 
and also becoming accepted by external actors as part 
of the governing apparatus. In other words, the institu- 
tion becomes a node in a network and, in so doing, 
entremches its position. 


Institutionalization: The process by which onganizations 
build stability and permanence. A government department, 
for example, is institutionalized if it possesses internal com- 
plexity, follows clear rules of procedure, and is clearly disuin- 
guistved from its environment. 
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Institution 


Role and purpose 






Legislature 


forming governments. 









Executive 





direction. 





Weir ieut: 


courts the constitution. 






Bureaucracy Implementing policy. 


Representing the interests 
of citizens; making law; 


Governing, making policy, 
providing leadership and 


Upholding and interpreting 


Examples 










Parliaments, congresses, 
national assemblies, diets. 


Presidents, prime ministers, 
ministers and cabinets. 








Supreme courts, 
constitutional courts. 






Departments, ministries, 
divisions, agencies. 
















Political parties 
eens fielding candidates, 


oppositions. 


Offering palicy alternatives, 


forming governments and 


Conservatives, liberals, 
socialists, greens, 
nationalists. 







FIGURE 5.2; The farmal institutions of government 


As particular institutions come to provide an 
established and accepted way of working, they acquire 
resilience and persistence (Pierson, 2004). Por exam- 
ple, uncertainty abounded in 1958 when France 
adopted a new constitution with a semi-presidential 
system of government, greatly strengthening the pow- 


ers of the executive relative to those of the legislature. 


Just a generation later, though, it would have been 
hard to find anyone favouring a switch back to the 
inefficiencies and uncertainties of the old parliamen- 
tary system. So, as with constitutions, institutions are 


devices through which the past constrains the present. 


Thus, the study of institutions is the study of political 
stability, rather than change. As Orren and Skowronek 
(1995: 298) put it: 


Insntucions are seen as the pillars of order in poli- 
tics, as the structures that lend the polity its integricy, 
facilitate its routine operation and produce conu- 
nuity in the face of potentially destabilizing forces. 
Institutional politics is polities as usual, normal poli- 
tics, or a politics in equilibrium. 


Institutions are particularly central to the fanc- 
tioning of liberal democracies, because they provide 


a settled framework for reaching decisions, In addi- 
tion, they enable long-term commitments which are 
more credible than those of any single employee, thus 
building trust. For example, governments can borrow 
money at lower rates than are available to imdividual 
bureaucrats. Similarly, a government can make credible 
promises to repay its debt over a period of generations, 
a cormmitment that. is beyond the reach of any indi- 
vidual debtor. 

Institutions also offer predictabihty When we visit 
a government office, we do so with expectations about 
how the members of staff will behave, even though 
we know nothing about them as individuals. A shared 
institutional context cases the task of conducting busi- 
ness between strangers. In and beyond politics, insti- 
tutions help to glue society together, extending the 
bounds of what would be possible for individuals act- 
ing alone. 

At the same time, an institutional approach, like 
all others, can become inward-looking. Two particular 
problems should be highlighted. First, some institu- 
tions are explicitly created to resolve particular prob- 
lems. For example, in the wake of the global financial 
crisis of 2007=10, and of the debt crisis that broke in 


the eurozone in 2009, European Union governments 
agreed to create new institutions designed to improve 
financial supervision and to encourage more consistent 
regulation of banking. We should perhaps focus more on 
these key historical moments which spark institutional 
creativity. Although uncommon, they help us to view 
institutions as a product of, rather than just an influence 
on, political action by individuals. 

Second, poverming institutions rarely act indepen- 
dently of social forces, especially in poorer, less com- 
plex, and authoritarian states. Sometimes, the president 
is the presidency, amd the entire superstructure of 
government is a facade behind which personal net- 
works and exchanges continue to drive politics. In the 
extreme case of communist party states, for instance, 
the formal institutions of government were controlled 
by the ruling party. Government was the servant, not 
the master, and its institutions carried little independ- 
ent weight, 

Even in hberal democracies, it is always worth ask- 
ing whose interests benefit from a particular institutional 
set-up. Just as am institution can be created for specific 
purposes, so too can it survive by serving the interests 
of those in charge. For example, the arrangement in the 
United States by which electoral districts are designed 
by the dominant political parties in each state, allow- 
ing them to manipulate the outcome of elections in a 
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process known as ‘gerrymandering’, is a distortion of 
democracy, but it suits the interests of the Republicans 
and the Democrats. In addressing the collective ben- 
efit that institutions deliver, we should remember that 
the support of powerful political and economic inter- 
ests provides additional stability (Mahoney and Thelen, 
2010: 8). 

Overall, the institutions of government must be 
s¢en as central to liberal democratic politics, and we 
must look notjust at their definition and origins, but also 
at their purpose, effects, and character (see Figure 5.3). 
They are the apparatus through which political issues 
are shaped, processed, and sometimes resolved. They 
provide a major source of continuity and predicta- 
bility, and they shape the environment within which 
political actors operate and, to an extent, structure 
their interests, values, and preferences. The imstitu- 
tional approach offers no developed theory but does 
provide observations about institutional development 
and functioning which can anchor studies of specific 
cases. 


New institutionalism 


The manner in which theories and approaches tend 
to go in and out of fashion (or, at least, to evolve) is 
reflected in what happened to institutionalism in the 


Formal organizations with a polrtical ourpase, typically possessing 





legal identity, and acquiring privileges and duties under law. 





May be deliberately created for a specific purpose, or may emerge 
and evolve over time in response to a need, independently of the 
conscious intentions of the people involved. 


To provide the framework within which decisions are made, issues 


Political purpose 


are shaped, and problems are resolved, but may come to serve 


narrow interests, such as those of the wealthy and powerful. 


Generate norms which shape behaviour and expectations, promote 
stability and predictability, and enable long-term cammitments. 


May be formal, with rules and hierarchies and employees, or may be 
informal reflections of the need for social order fe.g., religion or 
marriage). 


FIGURE 5.3: Understanding political institutions 
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1950s and 1960s, when new approaches such as behav- 
iouralism won support. The institutional approach was 
criticized for being too descriptive and for looking at 
the formal rules of government at the expense of poh- 
tics in its many different forms, and fell out of favour. 
But then the 1980s saw new research on social and 
political structures and a new interest in the reform of 
institutions in developing countries. The result was the 
birth of what became known as new institutionalism 
(March and Olsen, 1984). 


New institutionalism: A revival of institutionalism thar 
goes beyond formal rules and looks at how institutions shape 
decisions and define interests. 


This looks not just at the formal rules of govern- 
ment but also at how institutions shape politcal deci- 
sions, at the interaction of institutions and society, and 
at the informal patterns of behaviour within formal 
institutions. This lent itself well to comparative poli- 
tics as researchers undertook cross-national studies, 
many of them interested in better understanding the 
process of democratization. Revealing just how many 
variations there can be on a theoretical theme, Peters 
(1999) identifies seven strands of new institutionalism, 
ranging from the historical to the international and the 
sociological. 

The institutional approach offers two main rea- 
sons for supposing that organizations shape behaviour. 
First, because institutions provide benefits and oppor- 
tunities, they shape the interests of their staff. As soon 
a§ an Organization pays salaries, its employees acquire 
interests, such as ensuring their own personal progress 
within the structure and defending their institution 
against outsiders. March and Olsen (1984: 738) suggest 
that institutions become participants in the political 


strugple: 


The bureaucratic agency, the legislative conumittee 
and the appellate court are arenas for contending 
social forces but they are also collecuons of stand- 
ard operating procedures and structures that define 
and defend interests. They are polincal actors in cheir 
own right. 


Second, sustained interaction among employees 
encourages the emergence of an institutional culture, 
which can weld the orgamzation into an effective 
operational unit. Institutions generate norms which, in 
turn, shape behaviour. One strength of the institutional 


appreach is this capacity to account for the origins of 
interests and cultures, rather than just taking them for 
ranted. As Ayderveld writes (2000: 70), ‘institutions are 
coercive structures that mould our acting, thinking and 
fecling’. 

The new institutional approach suggests that much 
politcal action is best understood by reference to the 
contrasts between the logic of appropriateness and 
the logic of consequences. The former sees human 
action as driven by the rules of appropriate behaviour, 
and hence institutions shape activity simply because it 
is natural and expected, not because it has any deeper 
pohiical motive. For instance, when prime mumisters 
visit an area devastated by floods, they are not neces- 
sarily seeking to direct relief operations, or even to 
increase their public support, but may just be doing 
what 1s expected in their job. [n itself, the tour achieves 
the goal of meeting expectations arising from the actor's 
institutional position. “Don’t just do something, stand 
there’, said Ronald Reagan, a president with a fine 
grasp of the logic of appropriateness. When an institu- 
tion faces an obligation to act, its members are as likely 
to be heard asking “What did we do the last time this 
happened?’ as “What is the right thing to do in this situ- 
ation? Chey seek a solution appropriate for the orgamiza- 
tion and its history. 


Logic of appropriateness: The actions which members of 
an itstitution take to conform to its norms. For example, a 
head of state wall perform ceremonial duties because it is an 
official obligation. 


Logic of consequences: The actions which members of 
an institution take on the basis of a rational calculation of 
aleriisin or self-interest. 


This emphasis within the institutional framework 
on the symbolic or ritual aspect of political behaviour 
contrasts with the view of politicians and bureaucrats 
as tational actors who define their own goals inde- 
pendently of the organization they represent. In other 
words, their actions are shaped by consequences, or 
the political returns they expect to achieve from those 
actions; they are faced with a problem, they look at the 
alternatives and at their personal values, and they choose 
the option that provides the most efhcient means to 
achieving their goals. In short, institutions provide the 
Tules of the game within which individuals pursue their 
objectives (Shepsle, 2006). 
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c 4 FOCUS 5.1 | Empirical versus normative approaches 





One of the more important debates in political research concerns the differences between empirical 
and normative perspectives; one uses facts to ask what happened and why (descriptive), while the other 
uses judgements or prescriptions to ask what should have happened or what ought to happen (evaluative) 
(see Gerring and Yesnowitz, 2006). Take electoral systems, for example: the statement that ‘proportional 
representation encourages multi-party systems’ is empirical, while the statement that ‘proportional 
representation should be used to encourage multiple parties’ is normative. 


Most political research tries to be empirical in the sense that it asks why things are the way they are ina 
manner that tries to be value-neutral, as when a researcher lools into the causes of war in a purely objective 
and scientific fashion. But other research takes a more normative approach by asking what should be done 
in order to achieve a desired outcome, such that the researcher questions the phenomenon of war in a more 
value-driven and philosophical manner, asking — for example — whether and in what circumstances war is ever 
justified. 

The empirical and normative approaches are not mutually exclusive, and there has been renewed demand 
for the idea of making political science more relevant by combining the two. Consider the argument made by 
Gerring and Yesnowitz (2006): 


Empirical study in the social sciences is meaningless if it has no normative import ... It matters, or may 
matter, but we do not know how. Likewise, a normative argument without empirical support may be 
rhetoricaily persuasive or logically persuasive, but it will not have demonstrated anything about the 
world out there. It has no empirical ballast. Good social science must integrate both elements; it must 
be empirically grounded, and it must be relevant te hurnan concerns. 


Many of the towering figures in the history of political thought trod lightly between the two perspectives, 
the cases of Machiavelli and Marx illustrating this paint: 


* Wiccold Machiavelli (1469-1527) was a writer and historian whose masterpiece [he Prince looked at the 
qualities of power and the means used by rulers to win, keep, and manipulate it. On the one hand, his book 
can be seen as an empirical (and even cynical) analysis of the nature and exercise of power in the real world, 
On the other hand, it can also be understood as normatively endorsing the sometimes brutal tactics rulers 
need to, or indeed should, follow to sustain their position. 

* Karl Marx (1818-83) wrote a vast body of empirical work presenting history as a class struggle between the 
owners of the means of production and the labourers, arguing that states were run in the interests of the 
owners. He concluded that capitalism created internal tensions which ensured that it was sowing the seeds 
of its own inevitable destruction. But underlying this empirical analysis was a normative concern to accelerate 
capitalism's overthrow so as to create the possibility of a new classless society. In Marx's work, empirical 
research was motivated by normative goals. 


Empirical: Conclusions or inferences based on facts,experi-  1H@ behavioural approach 
sabi ease cal The major problem faced by political science in its early 
— — decades was the doubt that it was a science at all (Dahl, 
Normative: ee and prescriptions about 1961b). This began to change in the 1960s as the theo- 
wai ote De lone retical focus moved away from institutions and towards 
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individual behavieur, particularly in American political 
science; in other words, there was a switch from electoral 
systems to voters, from legislatures to legislators, and from 
presidencies to presidents. [he central tenet of behav- 
iouralism was that ‘people matter’, meaning not specific 
people so much as the individual as the level or unit of 
analysis. [he aim was to use scientific methods to develop 
generalizations about political attitudes and behaviour 
by studying what people actually do, rather than study- 
Ing, constitutions, institutions and orgamzational charts. 
Rather than implying an exclusive concern with action, 
the word behaviour expressed a focus om observable politi- 
cal reality, rather than official discourse; on individuals 
rather than institutions; and on scientific explanation 
rather than the loose descriptions of the institutionalists, 


Behaviouralism: An approach to the study of politics 
that emphasizes people over institutions, studying the atti- 
tudes and behaviour of individualsin search of scientific 
peneralizations. 


The shift can be traced back to the work of the 
politcal scientist Charles Merriam at the University 
of Chicago in the 1920s. He argued the importance of 
moving beyond the study of formal rules and looking 
at the behaviour of individuals, but his ideas took sore 
time to become more widely adopted. In part, the even- 
tual shift grew out of the influence of decolonization. 
In newly independent states, government institutions 
proved to be of little moment as presidents, and then rul- 
ing generals, quickly dispensed with the elaborate con- 
stitutions written at independence. A fresher and wider 
approach — one rooted in social, economic, and political 
realities, rather than constitutional fictions — was needed 
to understand politics in the developing world. 

In the United States, meanwhile, the post-war pen- 
eration of political scientists was keen to apply innovative 
social science techniques developed during the Second 
World War — notably, interview-based sample surveys of 
ordinary people. In this way, the study of politics could 
be presented as a social sqence and become eligible for 
research funds made possible by that designation. The 
study of legislatures, for example, moved away from for- 
mal aspects (e.g. the procedures by which a bill becomes 
law) towards legislative behaviour (e.g. how members 
defined their job). Researchers delved into the social 
backgrounds of representatives, their individual voting 
records, their career progression, and their willingness to 
rebel against the party line. 


Similarly, scholars who studied judiciaries began to 
take judges, rather than courts, as their umt of analy- 
sis, using statistical techniques to assess how the social 
background and political attitudes of judges shaped 
their decisions and their interpretations of the con- 
stitution. This level of inquiry tended to focus on ‘the 
backgrounds, attitudes and ideological preferences 
of incividual justices rather than on the nature of the 
Court as an institution and its significance for the politi- 
cal system’ (Clayton and Gillman, 1999: 1). In fact, the 
institutional setting was often just taken for pranted. 

Although the behavioural approach could target elites, 
it carmed its spurs in the study of ordinary people. Survey 
analysis yielded useful generahzations about voting behav- 
iour, political participation and public opimion. Unhke 
institutional analysis of zovermment, these studies located 
politics in its social setting, showing — for example — how 
race amd class impinged on whether, how, and to what 
extent people took part in politics. In this way, the behav- 
ioural revolution broadened our outlook, 

The behavioural approach provided the research 
foundation for several chapters in this book. There have 
been “few areas in pohtical science’, claim Dalton and 
Klingemann (2007: vi), “where scholarly knowledge has 
made greater progress in the past two generations’. Yet, as a 
model for the entire discipline, the behavioural revolution 
eventually ran its course. Its focus on individual political 
behaviour took the study of politics away from its natural 
concern with the institutions of government. Its methods 
became more techmical and its findings more specialized. 

Behaviouralism produced a political science with 
too much science and too httle politics. Amid the polin- 
cal protests of the late 1960s, behaviouralists were criti- 
cized for fiddling while Rome burned. Rather like the 
institutional approach before it, behaviouralism seemed 
unable to address current political events. The strategy 
of developing generalizations applying across space and 
time was ill-suited to capturing the politics of any par- 
ticular moment. In short, the research programme had 
become orthodox, rather than progressive; it was time 
for something new. 


The structural approach 


Structuralism is an approach to political analysis that 
focuses on relationships among parts rather than the 
parts thernselves. In other words, it involves examining 
the “networks, linkages, interdependencies, and interac- 
ons among the parts of some systern’ (Lichbach and 


fuckerman, 1997; 247). The central tenet here 1s that 
“groups matter’, in the sense that the structural approach 
focuses on powerful groups in society, such as the 
bureaucracy, political parties, social classes, churches, and 
the military. These groups possess and pursue their own 
interests, creating a set of relationships which forms the 
structure underpinning or destabilizing the institutional 
politics of parties and government. Each group within 
the structure works to sustain its political influence in a 
society which is always developing in response to eco- 
nomic change, ideological innovations, international 
politics and the effects of group conflict itself. It is this 
framework which undergirds, and ultimately deter- 
mines, actual pohtics, because human actions are shaped 
by this bigger structural environment. 


Structuralism: An approach to the study of politics that 
etnphasizes the relationships among groups and networks 
within larger systems. The interests and positions of these 
groups shape the overall configuration of power and provide 
the dynamic of political charge. 


A structure is defined by the relationships between 
its parts, with the parts themselves — including their 
internal organization and the individuals within thern — 
being of little interest. As Skocpol (1979: 291) put it, 
structuralists “emphasize objective relationships and 
conflicts among variously situated groups and nations, 
rather than the interests, outlooks, or ideologies of par- 
ticular actors’. For example, the relanonship between 
labour and capital is more important than the internal 
organization or the leaders of trade unions and business 
organizations. The assumption 18 that capital and labour 
will follow their own real interests, regardless of who 
happens to lead the organizations formally representing 
their concerns. Individuals are secondary to the grand 
political drama unfolding around them. 

But real teterests and soctal actors are, of course, terms 
imposed by the researcher. Who 1s to say where a group's 
true interests lie? How can we refer to the ‘actions’ of 
a proup, father than a person? In execution, the struc- 
tural approach 1s broad-brush, making large if plausible 
assumptions about the nature of conflict in a particular 
society and using therm to make inferences about causes 
without always paying preat attention to the detailed 
historical record. 

We can draw a clear contrast between structural- 
ism and the cultural analysis covered in Chapter 12. 
While, for example, a structural explanation of poverty 
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would emphasize the contrasting interests and power 
positions of property-owners and the working class, a 
cultural analysis would place more weight on the values 
of poor people themselves, showing how, for example, 
limited aspirations trap the poor in a cycle of poverty 
that can persist across generations. For the structuralist, 
the important factor is the framework of inequality, not 
the values that confine particular families to the bot- 
tom of the hierarchy. This point, and the overall thrust 
of structuralism, is summarized by Mahoney (2003: 51): 


At the core of structuralism is the concern with 
abjective relationships between proups and socie- 
ties. Structuralism holds that configurations of social 
relations shape, constrain and empower actors in 
predictable ways. Structuralism generally downplays 
or rejects cultural and value-based explanations of 
social phenomena. Likewise, structuralism opposes 
approaches that explain social outcomes solely or 
primarily in terms of psychological states, individual 
decision-making processes, or other individual-level 
characteristics. 


The best-known structural work in politics has 
adopted an exphcitly historical style, seeking to under- 
stand how competition between powerful groups over 
time leads to specific outcomes such as a revolution, 
democracy, or a multi-party system. The authors of such 
studies argue that politics is about struggle rather than 
equilibrium, and they favour comparative history, giv- 
ing us another contrast with the non-historical gener- 
ahzations favoured by behaviouralists and the sometimes 
static descriptions of the institutionalists. 

ne of the leading figures in the held — who not 
only exemplites the structural approach but helped to 
define it — was the American sociologist Barrington 
Moore. His 1966 book Socal Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy: Lord and Peasant in the Making of the Mod- 
ert Mord did more than any other to shape this for- 
mat of historical analysis of structural forces. In trying 
to understand why liberal democracy developed earlier 
and miore easily in France, Britain, and the United States 
than an Germany and Japan, he suggested that the strat- 
epy of the rising commercial class was the key. In coun- 
tries such as Britam, where the bourgeoisie avoided 
entanglement with the landowners in their battles with 
the peasants, the democratic transition was relatively 
peaceful. But where landlords engaged the commercial 
classes im a joint campaign against the peasantry, as in 
Germany, the result was an authoritarian regime which 
delayed the onset of democracy. 
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Although later research qualified many of Moore's 
judgements, his work showed the value of studying 
structural relahionsmps between groups and classes as 
they evolve over long periods (Mahoney, 2003). He 
asked important comparative questions and answered 
therm with an account of how and when class relation- 
ships develop and evolve. 

The structural approach asks big questions and, by 
selecting answers from the past, it interrogates history 
without limiting itself to chronology. Many authors 
working in this tradition make large claims about the 
positions adopted by particular classes and groups; spe- 
cifically, interests are often treated as if they were actors, 
leading to ambitious generalizations which need verifi- 
cation through detailed research. Even so, the structural 
approach, in the form of comparative history, has made a 
distinctive contribution to comparative politics. 


The rational choice approach 


Like behaviouralism, rational choice approaches are 
focused on people, but instead of examining actions 
they try to explain the calculations behind those actions. 
They argue that politics consists of strategic interaction 
between individuals, with all players seeking to maxi- 
mize the achievement of their own particular poals. The 
central tenet here is that objectives matter. The assump- 
tion is that people ‘are rational in the sense that, given 
goals and alternative strategies from which to choose, 
they will select the alternatives that maximize their 
chances of achieving their goals’ (Geddes, 2003: 177). 
Where behaviouralists aim to explain political action 
through statistical generalization, the rational choice 
approach focuses on the interests of the actors. And 
where the structural perspective is rooted in historical 
sociology, the rational choice approach comes out of 
economics. 


Rational choice: An approach to the study of politics based 
or the idea that political behaviour reflects the choices made 
by individuals working to maximize their benefits and mini- 
mize their costs. 


The potential value of rational choice analysis lies 
in its ability to model the essentials of political action, 
and hence make predictions, without all-encompassing 
knowledge of the actors. We simply need to identify the 
goals of the actors and how their objectives can best be 


advanced in a piven situation. Then, we can predict what 


they will do. All else, including the accounts actors give 
of their own behaviour, is detail. The aim is to model 
the fundamentals of human interaction, not to provide a 
rich account of human motives. 

Neither are rational choice analysts concerned 
to provide an accurate account of the mental process 
leading to decisions; the test is whether behaviour is 
correctly predicted. The underlying philosophy — that 
explanation is best sought in models that are both sim- 
ple and fundamental — is a distinctive feature of the 
approach, reflecting its origins in economics. More than 
any other approach, the rational choice approach val- 
ues parsimonious explanations. lo appreciate the style 
of rational choice thinking, it is crucial to recognize 
how simplifying assumptions can be seen as a strength 
in building models and penerating predictions. 

What goals can people pursue within the rational 
choice framework? Most analysts adopt the axiom 
of self-interest. This was defined long ago by John C. 
Calhoun, the Amencan politcian and one-time vice 
president, in his Disquisition on Government (1851) as the 
assumption that each person ‘has a greater regard for his 
awn safety or happiness, than for the safety or happi- 
ness of others: and, where they come into opposition, 
is ready to sacrifice the interests of others to ns own’, 

At the cost of increased complexity, we can broaden 
the range of goals. We can imagine that people take satis- 
faction from seeing others achieve them ends, or we can 
ever permit our subjects to pursue altruistic projects. Yet, 
just as markets are best analysed by assuming self-interest 
among the participants, so too do most rational choice 
advocates beheve that the sare assumption takes us to 
the essence of politics. As Hindmoor (2010: 42) puts 
it, ‘if people are rational and self-interested it becomes 
possible to explain and even predict their actions in 
ways that would alow rational choice theorists to claum 
a maritle of scientific credibility’. 

Fational choices are not necessarily all-knowing. 
Operating in an uncertain world, people need to dis- 
count the value of poing for a goal by the risk they wall 
fail to achieve it. In situations of uncertainty, they may 
prefer to eliminate the risk of a bad outcome, rather 
than go for broke by staking all on a single bet. Thus, a 
rational choice needs to be distinguished from a knowl- 
edgeable one. 

Consider, for example, the task of working out 
which party to vote for. As voters, we might well find 
that the cost of research on all the candidates exceeds 
the benefits gained, leading ws to use shortcuts such as 


relying on expert opinion. It is not always rational to be 
fully informed, a fact that brings the approach closer to 
the real world. However, the full rational model — the 
version which allows us to predict most easily — assumes 
that actors are knowledgeable as well as rational and 
self-interested. 

In the study of politics, the rational choice frame- 
work 1s often extended from the individual to the larger 
units that are most often studied by comparativists. So 
rational choice analysts sometimes apply their tech- 
niques to political parties and interest groups, treating 
ther as if they were individuals, In his analysis of politi- 
cal parties, for example, Downs (1957: 28) imagined 
that all party members ‘act solely im order to attain the 
income, prestige, and power which come from being in 
office’. For ease of analysis, he treated parties as if they 
were umtary actors, in the samme way that students of 
international politics often regard states. In both cases, 
the aim 1s accurate prediction, not a detailed reconstruc- 
tion of the actual decision process. 

A major contribution of the approach lies in high- 
lighting collective action problems. These arise in 
coordinating the actions of individuals so as to achieve 
the best outcome for each persion. For instance, many 
people persist in ining a polluting hiestyle, arguing 
that their behaviour will make no decisive difference 
to. overall environmental quality. Yet, the outcome from 
everyone behaving in this way is climate change that is 
damaging to all. In other words, individual rationality 
leads to a poor collective result. 


Collective action problem: Arises when rational behav- 
hour by individuals produces 2 nepative overall outcome. The 
issue typically arises when people seek to fee ride on the 
efforts of others in providing public poods. 


Similarly, during the global financial crisis, many 
investinent bankers made high-risk investments in order 
to increase their bonuses; their employers, too, were 
happy enough as long as their corporate profits contin- 
ued to grow. When these investments eventually turned 
bad, the effect was a problem not only for the original 
investors, but also — and more importantly — a threat 
to the stability of the Western financial system. Clearly, 
some form of coordination is needed if private actions 
are to be made compatible with desirable collective out- 
comes — in this case, governments unposed stricter reg- 
ulation of banks by governments. More than any other 
framework, the rational choice approach encourages to 
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us to recogmize that individual preferences and collec- 
tive outcomes are two different things; a government is 
needed to bridge the gap. 

Paradoxically, the rational choice approach can 
be useful even when it is inaccurate. Its value hes not 
merely in the accuracy of its predictions, but also in 
identifying what appears to be irrational behaviour. If 
people behave in a surprising way, we have identified 
a puzzle in need of a solution. Perhaps we have misun- 
derstood their preferences, or the situation confronting 
them. Or perhaps their actions really are irrational. At 
the international level, Government A might judge that 
Government B's interests le in pursuing policy A. Lt 
Government B actually adopts policy Y, then Govern- 
ment A has some thinking to do. Has it misunderstood 
B’s goals, or has B sirmply made a mistake? 

Yet the rational choice approach, as ary other, takes 
too much for granted. It fails to explain the origins of 
the moals that individuals hold; it 1s here, in understand- 
ing the shaping of preferences, that society re-enters the 
equation. Our aspirations, our status, and even our goals 
emerge from our interactions with others, rather than 
being formed beforehand. Certainly, we cannot take 
people's goals and values as given. 

Also, since the rational choice approach is based on 
a universal model of human behaviour, it has limited rel- 
evance in understanding variation across countries. Just 
as indavidual goals are taken for granted, so too should 
be the different national settings which determine the 
choices available to individuals and within which they 
pursue their strategies. Still, even though the rational 
choice approach docs not always generate accurate pre- 
dictions, it provides one lens, among several, for analys- 
ing peltical processes. 


The interpretive approach 


The focus of the interpretive approach is on the 
interpretations within which politics operates, including 
assumptions, codes, constructions, identities, meanings, 
norms, narratives, and values. In other words, people 
do some things and avoid others because of the pres- 
ence of social constructs that filter the way they see the 
world (hence the approach is also sormetimes known as 
‘constructivismn'). [his approach takes us away from the 
behaviouralist search for scientific laws and towards a 
concer with the ideas of individuals and groups, and 
how their constructs define and shape political activ- 
ity. The starting point 1 that we cannot take the actor’s 
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goals and definition of the sitwation for granted, as the 
rational actor approach does; instead, we must look at 
the way those goals and definitions are constructed. 


Interpretive approach: An approach to the study of poli- 
tics based on the argument that politics « formed by the 
ideas we have about it. 


In its strongest version, the interpretive approach 
argues that politics consists of the ideas participants 
hold about it. There is no political reality separate from 
our mental constructions, and no reality which can be 
examined to reveal the impact of ideas upon it. Rather, 
poles is formed by ideas themselves. In short, ‘ideas 
matter’ and there is nothing but ideas. 

In 4 more restrained version, the argument is not 
that wdeas comprise our political world but, rather, that 
they are an independent influence upon it, shaping how 
we define our interests, our goals, our allies, and our 
enemies. We act as we do because of how we view the 
world: if our perspective differed, so would our actions. 
Where rational choice analysis focuses on how people 
go about achieving their individual objectives, the inter- 
pretivist examines the framing of objectives themselves 
and regards such interpretations as a property of the 
group, rather than the individual (hence interpretivists 
take a social rather than a psychological approach). 

Because ideas are socially constructed, many inter- 
pretivists imagine that we can restructure our view of 
the world and, so, the world itself. For instance, there iz 
no intrinsic reason why individuals and states must act 
(as rational choice theorists imagine) in pursuit of their 
own narrow self-interests. To make such an assump- 
tion is to project concepts onto a world that we fakely 
imagine to be independent of our thoughts. Finnemore 
(1996; 2), for example, suggests that interests ‘are not 
just “out there” waiting to be discovered; they are con- 
structed through social interaction’. Also, ideas come 
before material factors because the value placed on 
material things is itself an idea (although Marxists and 
others would disagree). 

For example, states are often presented as entities 
existing independently of our thoughts. But the state is 
not a physical entity such as a building or a mountain; it 
is an idea built over a long period by political thinkers, 
a4 well as by practical politicians. Borders between blocs 
of land were placed there not by nature but by peo- 
ple. There are no states when the world is viewed from 
outer space, as astronauts frequently tell us. Or, more 


accurately, the maps construct their own reality. It is this 
point Steinberger (2004) has in mind when he says that 
his idea of the state is that the state is an idea. True, the 
consequences of states, such as taxes and wars, are real 
enough, but these are the effects of the world we have 
made, and can remake. 

Similarly, the class relationships emphasized by the 
structuralists, and the generalizations uncovered by the 
behaviouralists, are based not on physical realities but 
on interpretations that can, in principle, be changed. For 
instance, a behavioural observation about the under- 
representation of women in legislatures can generate a 
campaign that leads to an increase in the number of legis- 
lators who are women, thus altering the observation itself, 

For this reason, interpretivists often focus on histor- 
ical marratives, examining how understandings of earlier 
events influence later ones, Take the study of revolutions 
as an example, Where behaviouralists see a set of cases 
(French, Russian, lranian, and so on) and seek common 
causes of events treated as independent, interpretivists 
see a single sequence and ask how later examples (such 
as the Russian Revolution) were influenced by the ideas 
then held about earlier revolutions (such as the French). 
Alternatively, take the study of elections. The meaning 
of an election is not given by the results themselves but 
by the narranve that the political class later establishes 
about it: for example, ‘the results showed that voters will 
not tolerate high unemployment’ (see Chapter 17 for 
more about this). 

Parsons (2010; 80) provides a useful definition of 
the interpretive approach: 

People do one thing and not another duc to the 

Presence of certain ‘social constructs’: ideas, beliefs, 

nonms, idenutes or some other interpretive fil- 

ter through which people perceive the world. We 

imhabit ‘a word of our making’ (Onuf, 1989) and 

action is. structured by the meanings that particular 
groups of people develop to interpret and organise 
their identities, relanonships and environment. 


The interpretive approach sees the task of explana- 
tion as that of identifying the meaning which itself helps 
to define action. The starting point is not behaviour but 
action — that 1s, meaningful behaviour. Geertz (1973: 5) 
argues that, since we are suspended in webs of mean- 
ing that we ourselves have spun, the academic study of 
social and politcal affairs cannot be a behavioural sci- 
ence seeking laws but must instead be an interpretive 
one seeking meaning, Wendt (1999: 105) further illus- 
trates this notion of explanation through meaning: 


If we want to explain how a master can sell his 
slave then we need co invoke the structure of shared 
understandings existing between master and slave, 
and in the wider society, that makes this ability to sell 
people possible. This social structure does not merely 
describe the rights of the master; it explains chem, 
since without it those rights by defininon could not 
exist. 


In politics, as in other disciplines concerned with 
groups, most interpretivists consider how the meanings 
of behaviour form, reflect, and sustain the traditions and 
discourses of a social prowp or an entire society. The 
concern 1s social constructs, rather than just the specific 
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in a world of states — where we apply for passports, sup- 
port national sports tears, or just use the word atzen — 
we routinely reinforce the concept of the state. By 
practising statehood in these ways, as much as by direct 
influence through education and the media, the idea 
itself is socially reinforced or, as is often said, ‘socially 
constructed’. These understandings can also be socially 
contested (“Why should I need a visa cach time I visit 
this country?”), leading to gradual changes in the ideas 
themselves. 

There is a clear and useful lesson here for students 
of politics, and of comparative politics especially. When 
we confront a political system for the first time, our ini- 


ideas of leaders and elite groups. For example, by acting tial task is to engage in political anthropology: to make 


FOCUS 5.2| The interpretive approach: mass killings and genocide 





As an example of the independent impact of ideas in politics, consider the book Final Solutions, Benjamin 
Valentino's prize-winning 2004 study of mass killing and genocide in the twentieth century. Valentino suggests 
that the mass murder of civilians is a product of the ideas of the instigators, designed to accomplish their most 
important ideological and political objectives (2004: 67). Valentino is a student of elite ideas, wnich he takes to 
include both goals and assessments of how to achieve them; he is less concerned with structural relationships or 
government institutions: 


To identify societies at high risk for mass killing, we must first understand the specific goals, ideas 
and beliefs of powerful groups and leaders, not necessarily the broad social structures or systems of 
government over which these leaders preside. (p. 66) 


Valentino contends that ‘mass killing occurs when powerful groups come to believe it is the best available 
means to accomplish certain radical goals, counter specific types of threat or solve difficult military problems’ 
(p. 66). Unlike rational choice thinkers, he does not assume that politicians are accurate in their perceptions of 
their environment. Their understandings are what matter, even if these are misunderstandings: 


An understanding of mass killing does not imply that perpetrators always evaluate objectively the 
probiems they face in their environment, nor that they accurately assess the ability of mass killings to 
resolve these problems. Hurnan beings act on the basis of their subjective perceptions and beliefs, not 
objective results. (p. 67) 


But it is not just ideas and perceptions that are Valentino's concern. Rather, he examines how leaders are 
driven by actual and perceived changes in the political environment to regard mass killing as the final solution for 
achieving their ends. Thus, his approach is not purely interpretive but, instead, consists of a fruitful examination 
of the interaction over time between political realities, on the one hand, and elite ideas and perceptions, on the 
other. 


Valentino carries through his interest in ideas to a consideration of how we can best prevent future 
occurrences of mass killing. He rejects the relevance of behavioural and structural generalizations suggesting 
that mass killings only occur in dictatorships or war. Rather, he suggests that leaders in any type of structure or 
political system may come to see mass killing as the best, most effective or sole method of achieving their goals. 
Effective prevention therefore requires us to return once more to leaders’ ideas: ‘if we hope to anticipate mass 
killing, we must begin to think of it in the same way its perpetrators do’ (p. 14). 
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sense of the activities that comprise the system. What 
are the moves? What do they mean? What 1s the context 
that provides this meaning? And what identities and val- 
vues underpin political action? Behaviour which has one 
meaning in our home country may possess a different 
sipmificance, and constitute a different action, elsewhere. 
For example, offering a bribe may be accepted as nor- 
mal in one place, but be regarded as a serious offence 
in another. Casting a vote may be an act of choice in a 
democracy, but of subservience in a dictatorship. Crin- 
cizing the president may be routine in one country, 
but sedition in another. Because the recognised conse- 
quences of these acts vary, so does their meaning. 

So far, so good. Yet, in studying politics we want 
to identify patterns that abstract from detail; we seek 
general staternents about presidential, electoral, or party 
systems which go beyond the facts of a particular case. 
We want to examine relationships between such cat- 
epories so as to discover overall associations. We want 
to know, for instance, whether a plurality electoral sys- 
tem always leads to a two-party system. Through such 
investigations we can acquire knowledge which goes 
beyond the understandings held by the participants in 
a particular case. 

We must recognize, also, that events have unin- 
tended consequences: the Holocaust was certainly a 
product of Hitler’s ideas, but its effects ran far beyond 


his own intentions. With its emphasis on meaning, an 
interpretive approach misses the commonplace obser- 
vation that much social and political analysis studies 
the umuintended consequences of human activity. In 
short, unpacking the meaning of political action 1s best 
regarcled as the start, but not the end, of political analysis. 
It provides a practical piece of advice: we must grasp 
the meaning of political behaviour, thus enabling us to 
compare like with lke. Yet, it would be unsatisfactory to 
regard a project as complete at this preliminary point. 

Compared with the other approaches reviewed in 
this chapter, the interpretive approach remains more 
aspiration than achievernent. Some studies conducted 
within the programme focus on interesting but far-away 
cases when meanings really were different: when states 
did mot rule the world; when lending money was con- 
sidered asin; or when the political game consisted of 
acquiring dependent followers, rather than independent 
wealth. 

Wet, such studies do littl to confirm the easy 
assumption that the world we have made can be easily 
dissolved. As the institutionalists with whom we began 
this chapter are quick to remind us, most social con- 
structs are social constraints, for institutions are pow- 
erfully persistent. Qur ability to imagine other worlds 
should not bias how we go about understanding the 
world as it 1s. 


@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES 


® Why is there so much disagreement among political scientists (or comparativists) about the best 
theoretical approach, and why are grand theories so elusive? 


" How far can we understand politics and government by focusing only — or mainly — on institutions? 
® Which matter more to an understanding of government and politics: institutions or people? 


® What does ‘rational’ mean and do people behave rationally? 
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® What influences have been most important in shaping how you view the political world? Which of 
the approaches in this chapter is most useful in comparative politics? 


Behaviouralism 


Collective action problem 
Empirical 

(Grand theory 

Interpretive approach 
Institutionalism 
Institutionalization 
Institutions 
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PREVIEW — 


So far we have looked at the conceptual sot theoretical aspects of comparative 
politics. But these only begin to have meaning when we put comparison into = ° ~Compering government 
practice, for which reason we now turn to the practicalities of comparison: and politics: an overview | 
the kinds of questions that need to be asked, the methods that can be used, Ra Ceecerrieserenere | 
the options for designing a comparative research project, and the pitfalls to be SaaS ae me 
avoided. This chapter is intended in part to be a survey of methods and in part = 
to be a practical How To guide to the comparative process, giving more insight =" Case study method 
into the dynamics of that process. The goal is not to cover the details of specific 
techniques such as interviewing or statistical analysis so much as to provide ® Qualitative method 
strategies that will help students working on comparative projects of their own. : 

The chapter begins with a discussion about the number and the use of = *® Quantitative method 
cases chosen in comparison; these range from one to many, the research meth- 
ods used being different for single-case studies, those involving a small number * The challenges of 
of cases (small-N studies), and those involving a large number of cases (large-N comparison 
studies). The chapter then reviews the features of qualitative and quantitative 
research methods, and considers some of the challenges faced by comparison, 
including the troubling problem of too few cases and too many variables. It 
ends with an assessment of the historical method, which can be useful in offset- 
ting some of the limitations inherent in the case study method. 


CONTENTS 








® Historical method 


KEY ARGUMENTS 
There is.a wide range of options when it comes to conducting comparative political research. It is Important to be 
aware of the potential af comparison (Chapter 1) as well as the alternatives and limitations (this chapter). 


Researchers have chaices to make that include the unit of analysis, the level of analysis, and the variables to be 
studied. 


The three main research methods are the case study, the qualitative approach to a small selection of cases, and the 
quantitative approach to large numbers of cases. 





Comparative research will have different approaches and results according to whether it is empirical or nommative in 
approach, or quantitative or qualitative. 


When comparative projects seek to examine the relationship between two or more factors, itis worth considering 
the relative strengths of the most similar and most different system designs. 


History is arquably under-used in comparative political research. Current cases can be compared with past 
examples, and developments over time can be compared across countries. 





Comparing government and 
politics: an overview 


The direction and outcome of scientific study both 
depend on how we undertake our research, and thus 
methodology is critical. We saw in Chapter 5 that 
there are different theoretical approaches to com- 
parison, and now we will see that there are also many 
research methods, and differing opinions about the best 
way of realizing the potennal of comparison (Munck 
and Snyder, 2007). The options begin with the unit of 
analysis, whether states, institutions, processes, move- 
ments, themes, policies, or individuals. A related decision 
concerns the level of analysis, which can be anything 
from the relations armong and between states down 
through groups or social classes to politics at the level 
of the individual. 


Methodology: The systematic analysis of the methods used 
in a given field of enquiry. Also used to describe the body of 
methods used in a discipline, or the means used to reach a 
particular set of conclusions. 


Unit of analysis: The object of study in comparative poli- 


ties. 


Level of analysis: The level of study in comparative politics, 
ranging from the political system level to the individual level. 


Researchers are then faced with a number of addi- 
tional choices: the case or cases they wish to study, the 
particular combination of such cases, the particular 
variable that interests them, and the question of whether 
to use quantitative or qualitative research methods. Even 
if they opt for the most popular approach — the case 
study method — they are faced with several subsiciary 
questions regarding the number of cases they use, and 
whether the cases they use are representative of a type, 
or not. 


Variable: A changeable feature, factor, quantity, or element. 


Lijphart (1971) made a distinction between three 
different approaches to political research: the exper- 
mental method uses experimental and control groups 
to isolate the effects of different stimuli, the statest- 
cal method uses empirically observed data to tease out 
relationships among variables, and the cormparative 
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method is exactly the same as the statistical method 
except that it focuses on drawing conclusions from the 
study of a small number of cases. 


Comparative method: Comparing a small number of 
cases in order to better understand their qualities, and to 
develop and investigate hypotheses, theories, and concepts. 


Comparison is one of the oldest tools of politi- 
cal science, found m the work of Aristotle. Some have 
even argued that the scientific study of politics is una- 
voidably comparative (Almond, 1966; Lasswell 1968), 
and that “comparison is the methodological core of 
the scientific study of politics’ (Powell et af., 2014).The 
‘method’ is usually taken to mean the study of a few 
carefully selected cases using a middle level of analysis 
(rather than the more intensive analysis possible with a 
few cases, or the more abstract analysis necessary with 
many cases) (Landman, 2008: 29), but it can take dif- 
ferent forms according to the number of cases being 
studied. 


Comparative research 
methods 


The rnethods available for the comparative study of pol- 
ities and government are many and varied. The choice 
among them, argues Landman (2008: 24) depends on a 
combination of the research question being asked, the 
time and resources available, the method with which 
the researcher is most comfortable, and the episterno- 
logical preferences of the researcher; that is, how they 
believe that understanding is best acquired. At the heart 
of most comparison is the case study method, which 
comes with many subsidiary choices: how many cases 
are appropriate, what selection of cases are appropriate, 
and are they best approached using qualitative, quantita- 
uve, or historical methods? There are also many pitfalk 
involved in assessing cases, all of which must be factored 
in to planning and design. 

The key question in choosing cases is that of how 
many there should be, in which regard there are three 
main options: 
® The case study method typically involves a single case, 

and thus might not seem to be comparative at first 
glance, but a case is necessarily comparative because 
it needs to be an example of something larger, against 
which it can then be juxtaposed. Single cases are not 
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as widely used as they once were, but they have the 
advantage of depth, and other researchers can use two 
or more single-country studies to explore broader 
similarities and differences, and single cases can use- 
fully be compared with an ideal type or a typology. 

® The qualtative method is what we usually associate 
with the comparative method, and involves compar- 
ing anything from two to a dozen or more cases (oth- 
erwise known as small-N, for the number of cases). It 
has the advantage of going beyond a single case while 
also remaining manageable, but many questions arise 
in regard to the number and the choice of cases. 

® The quantitative method tends to be more abstract, 
involves more cases (that is, large-IN studies), and is 
also better suited to statistical analysis. It will take 
more time and resources, is more likely to sufter 
from the variable quality and availability of data 
from multiple cases, the results will offer more 
breadth than depth, and it might ultimately have to 
be checked against single case or small-N studies. 


In the pages that follow we will look at each of 
these in turn, reviewing their features and dynarnics, and 
their advantages and disadvantages. But it must be said in 
anticipation that they are not divorced from one another, 
and there is much overlap. In reviewing quantitative and 
qualitative approaches, for example, King er al. (1994: 
3—4) note that the two traditions ‘appear quite different; 
indeed they sometimes seem to be at war’, but conclude 
that the differences are mainly of style and technique. The 
first uses numbers and statistical methods, and ‘abstracts 
from particular instances to seek general description 
or to test causal hypotheses ... [or] measurements and 
analyses that are easily replicable by other researchers’. 
The second covers a wide range of approaches, none of 
which relies primarily on numerical measures. 


Case study method 


The case study method is one of the most widely 
used strategies in research, being at the heart of politi- 
cal science and widely used also in subjects as diverse as 
anthropology, business, economics, education, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. It usually involves an in-depth study 
of a single exarnple, which might be an event,a policy, or 
a political institution or process, and an effort is made to 
use the case to illustrate a wider point applying to other 
cases. Such studies combine a qualitative investigation of 
a specific topic, using all the techniques appropriate for 


that subject, with a ink to wider themes in the study 
of politics. The greatest advantage is that it offers a real- 
world understanding of a phenomenon, a clearly defined 
example that helps to illustrate a wider principle. 


Case study method: A research method involving the 
detailed study of a particular object (a person, institution, 
courtry, phenomenon, etc.) as well the context within which 
at exists. 


Yin (2013: 16-17) points out that case studies must 
be understood in terms of both their scope and their 
features. In terms of scope, they look in depth at a phe- 
nomenon within its actual context; case studies are dif- 
ferent from experiments, for exarmple, because the latter 
separate the phenomena to be studied from their con- 
text. In terms of features, case studies help address the 
phenomenon of too many variables and not enough 
cases (discussed later in this chapter), and are broad- 
ranging in that they rely on multiple sources of evidence. 

(ine key to a successful case study is to be clear what 
the case represents, and how a case differs from a study. By 
its Mature, a Case 1s an instance of a more general category, 
such that to examine a case is to undertake an imvesti- 
gahion with sigmficance beyond its own boundaries. An 
account of the Japanese general election of 2012 which 
does mot venture beyond the topic itself is a study, not a 
case study. But an analysis which takes this election as an 
example of the return to power of a previously dominant 
party (the Liberal Democrats) 1s a case study.A case study 
adds walue by offering a detailed illustration of a theme of 
wider interest. 

By their nature, case studies are multi-method, using 
a wide range of techniques, including the following: 
® Reading the academic literature. 
® Examining primary and secondary sources. 
® Conducting interviews with participants and other 

observers in the unit. 
® Experiencing and visiting the unit. 

As King et al. (1994: 38) put it, scholars of cases 
engage in ‘soaking and poking, marinating them- 
selves in minutiae’. They aim to provide a descrip- 
tien which is both rounded and detailed, a goal which 
Geertz (1973) called “thick description’. This multiple- 
methods approach contrasts with a more specific and 
explicit approach using a single lens, such as a statistical 
analysis, or an experiment. Unlike statistical analysis, 
which seeks to identify relationships between variables 
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Intensive study of a single instance with wider 
significance. 


Holistic comparison of tvo or more cases within 









Quantitative Many {large-N)} 
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FIGURE 6.1: Political science research methods 


Note: Mi means the number of cases. 


measured across a series of observations, case analysis 
aims to identify how a range of factors interact in the 
context of the example being studied. 

Figure 6.2 outlines five types of case study, of which 
the representative case is the most common. It is the work- 
horse of case studies, as useful as it is undramatic. Often 
researchers will use their own country as a representative 
example. For instance, researchers may be interested in 
the formation of coalition governments in general, but 
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Critical 


FIGURE 6.2: Five types of case study 
Further reading: Yin (2073) 
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their natural settings. 





Statistical assessments of the relationships 
8 between variables involving large numbers of 
cases. 


Traces the process leading to a known outcome. 


choose to study in detail how governments form in their 
homeland. The home country is the research site but the 
hope is that the results will contribute to broader under- 
standing. A collection of representative case studies can go 
on to provide the raw material for comparative generali- 
zation by other scholars taking a wider approach. 

By contrast, a prototypical case is chosen not 
because it is representative but because it is expected to 
become so. ‘In other words, their present is our future’ 


Example 









Coalition government in Finland. 


Sophisticated use of the internet in US 
election campaigns. 


British Parliarnent. 
India as a stable dernocracy in a poor | 
eountry. 


Promoting democracy in Afghanistan. 
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c 4 FOCUS 6.1| Hypotheses and variables 





At the heart of research in almost every field of study is the formulation and testing of a hypothesis. This is 
a proposed explanation for a phenomenon that can be supported (confirmed) or refuted (falsified) threugh 
observation or experimentation. Hypotheses should not be confused with theories, which are explanatory 
frameworks from which hypotheses might flow, and which can in turn be tested in order to support or refute 
theories (see Chapter 5). Examples of hypotheses include the following: 


* Plurality electoral systerns always produce a two-party system (otherwise known as Duverger's law — see 


Chapter 15). 


® The wealthier a country, the more likely it is to sustain a stable democracy, 


*® The violent end to-a dictatorial regime is more likely to bring chaos than democracy, 


* Colonialism is the root cause of the problems of the world’s poorest states. 


We have also seen how variables play a key role in research, particularly in comparison. The object is usually 
to explore the extent to which variables or factors co-vary with one another, such that knowing a country’s score 
on one variable (for instance, literacy) allows us to predict its score on another (for instance, electoral turnout). In 
such analyses, one variable is dependent, in the sense that itis the one we want to better understand, while the 
others are independent, in the sense that we believe that they may explain or impact the dependent variable. 


For example: 


* Higher participation in politics may be driven by factors such as greater wealth and higher education. 


® The incidence of military coups may be tied to poverty, social division, and the past incidence of coups. 


* An assertive foreign policy may be driven by a high sense of mission, the power of the defence industry, fear 
of the foreign, or {as in the case of Putin’s Russia) a desire to reassert lost influence. 


Hypothesis: Proposed explanation for a phenomenon 
that can be confirmed or falafed through observation or 
experimentatiom. 


Dependent variable: The factor or element we wish to 
explain. 


independent variable: The factor or element believed to 
influence the dependent variable. There are often many such 
variables. 


(Lose, 1991:459). The point here is that studying a pio- 
neer can help us understand a phenomenon which 1s 
growing in significance elsewhere. One famous carly 
example of a prototypical case study was Democracy i 
America, written by the French politician Alexis de Toc- 
queville as a product of his travels in the United States in 
1831 to 1832. He had been sent by the French govern- 
ment to study the American prison system, but the book 
he wrote became a broader analysis of democracy and 


representative government, using the US as a case. De 
Tocqueville regarded the United States as a harbinger of 
democracy and therefore a guide to Europe's own future 
(1835, ch. 1). More recent examples of prototypical cases 
would be Tunisia as the first instance of the Arab Spring, 
or Egypt and Ukraine as cases of the political impact of 
social media in mobilizing mass demonstrations. 
Where the study of prototypical cases aims to reveal 
how similar cases may evolve in the future, exemplary 
cases are the archetypes that are considered to have 
generated the category of which they are taken as rep- 
resentative. Por instance, the parhamentary system was 
born in Britain, and thus a study of the features of the 
British Parliament will give us insights into the manner 
in Which legislatures and executives work im all those 
countries using this system. In similar fashion, the US 
presidency does far more than illustrate the presidential 
systern of government: it is the model which influenced 
later political systems, notably in Latin America. While 
an exemplar is often defined as a case to be emulated, 
in research design the term refers more neutrally to an 
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influential example which illustrates the essential fea- 
tures of a phenomenon. An exemplary case is often, but 
need not be, prototypical. 

The purpose of a deviant case study is to seck 
out the exceptional and the untypical, rather than the 
norm: the few countries which remain communist, 
or which are still governed by the military, or which 
seer to be immune from democratizing trends, Devi- 
ant cases are often used to Gdy up our understanding 
of exceptions and anomalies. Why does India contra- 
dict the thesis that democracy presupposes prosperity? 
Why did tiny Switzerland adopt a federal architecture 
when many federations are found in large countries? 
Why has voter turnout stayed high in Denmark even as 
it has fallen elsewhere (Elkit et al., 2005)? Deviant cases 
always attract interest and, by providing a contrast with 
the norm, enhance our understanding of representative 
examples. But since the exceptional tends to the exotic, 
the danger is over-study. Comparative politics should be 
more than a collection of curios. 

Finally, a critical case (also known as a ‘crucial case’) 
enables a proposition to be tested in the circumstances 
least favourable to its validity. The logic is simple: if it 
is true here, then it is true everywhere. For instance, if 
we were to find that most Germans opposed further 
European integration, we could anticipate that the same 
would hold true in other EU countries such as Brit- 
ain which have historically been more suspicious of the 
European project. In this way, critical case studies can 
be highly efficient, providing exceptional returns on the 
research investment; by studying just one country, we 
can generalize to others. However, the pay-off comes 
with risk: a critical case design builds a potential for 
generalization into a single investigation but involves a 
bet that the relevant proposition will, in fact, be con- 
firmed in the conditions least favourable to its validity, 

In the absence of overarching theory, case studies 
are the building blocks from which we construct our 
understanding of the political world. In a similar way 
to judges in common law systems, political scientists 
(and politicians more so) usually proceed by compar- 
ing cases, rather than by making deductions from first 
principles. In consequence, much comparative political 
analysis takes the form not of relating cases to abstract 
theory but, rather, of drawing analogies between the 
cases themselves. For instance, how did the process of 
state-building differ between the states of early mod- 
ern Europe and the post-colonial states of the twenti- 
éth century? What are the similarities and differences 


between the Russian, Chinese, and Iranian revolutions? 
Why does the plurality electoral system produce a two- 
party system in the United States but a multi-party 
systern in India? As we will see in the next section, 
a cormparison of cases can create space for a broader 
understanding. 


Qualitative method 


Implementing a comparative design invelves making 
either qualitative or quantitative comparisons, or a blend 
of the two. The qualitative method is most often used in 
research that falls between single-case and large-N stud- 
ies, and concentrates on the intensive examination of two 
cases (a paired or binary comparison), three cases (a tri- 
angular comparison), or more. Cases are usually selected 
to introduce variation into the dependent variable, thus 
overcoming an inherent limit of the single case study. 


Qualitative method: A research method that typically uses 
a stall number of cases to understand a phenomenon holis- 
tically and within its natural setting, with an emphasis on 
values, opinions, behaviour, and context, 


The qualitative approach has the following features: 

© A limited number of cases are studied in depth. 

® It is descriptive rather than predictive. 

® An effort is made to understand the interaction of 
multiple variables. 

® Meaning is allowed to emerge from the objects of 
study. 

® Observation is the main means of data collection. 

® Phenomena are studied within their natural setting. 


‘To illustrate the technique, consider the controver- 
sial conclusions of Jeremy Rifkin in his 2004 study The 
European Dream which compared and contrasted the 
priorities and values of Americans and Europeans. He 
began with the notion of the ‘American dream’, an idea 
usually credited to the historian James Truslow Adams 
in his book The Epic of America (1931). Although never 
clearly defined, it is usually taken to mean that Ameri- 
cans living the dream are being allowed to pursue their 
goals in life through hard work and free choice, regard- 
less of race, gender, age, religion, or class. 

Buifkin was critical of the notion, arguing that it was 
centred more on personal material advancement than 
on concern with broader human welfare. He contrasted 
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it with a ‘European dream’ that emphasized ‘quality of 


hfe over the accumulation of wealth’, as well as: 
community relaponships over individual autonomy, 
culwral diverury over asumilation ... sustainable 
development over unlimited material growth, deep 

play over unrelenting toil, universal human right 

power. (p. 3) 

He concluded that the European Union had 
been developing a new social and political model bet- 
ter suited to the needs of the globalizing world of the 
new century, and that the ‘European dream’ was — as a 
result — eclipsing the American dream. lronically, Rifkin 
was writing just before the onset of the global financial 
crisis in 2007 and the eurozone crisis in 2009, which 
would strike severe blows to dreams on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The selection of cases is important, and there are 
two core strategies involved (Przeworski and Teune, 
1970). The most common — known as the most similar 
systern (MSS) design — involves selecting those cases 
which are as similar as possible except in regard to the 
object of study (the dependent variable), The underlying 
logic is that ‘the more similar the units being compared, 
the more possible it should be to isolate the factors 
responsible for differences between them’ (Lipset, 1990: 
xii). Lf the states being studied are similar in, say, their 
history, culture, and government institutions, it should 
be possible to rule out such common factors as explana- 

An example of the MSS method at work might be 
a study of attitudes towards membership of the Euro- 
pean Union among its six founding states, or a selection 
of Western European members, or a selection of Eastern 
Europeans members. Attitudes towards integration dif- 
fer among countries within cach group, even though 
the countries might appear to have much else in com- 
mon, $0 the goal would be to tease out the differences 
that accounted for the variation in levels of support for 
the EU within an otherwise similar group. 


Most similar systern: A research design based on using 
cases that are as similar ax pomible, in effect controlling for 


Most different system: A research design based on using 
cases that are as different as possible, in effect controlling for 
the differences and isolating the causes of strilarities, 


However, even with an MSS design, many factors 
will remain as possible explanations for an observed dif- 
ference and, usually, there will be no decisive way of 
and too few countries (see later in chapter) cannot be 
sidestepped; in practice, much of the value of a qualita- 
tive Comparison (using an MSS design) lies in the jour- 
lows the opposite track. Here, we seck to test a relation- 
ship between two factors by discovering whether it can 
be observed mm a range of countries with contrasting 
histories, cultures, and so on. If so, our confidence that 
the relationship is real, and not due to the dependence 
of both factors on an unmeasured third variable, will 
increase (Peters, 1998). A well-known example of this 
approach is the historical analysis by Theda Skocpol 
(1979) of revolutions in France, Russia, and China. 
These three cases had quite different political economic 
and social systems, so she set out to ask what they had 
in common that would produce a similar political out- 
come. She concluded that regimes which were inver- 
nationally weak and domestically ineffective became 
vulnerable to insurrection when well-organized agita~ 
tors succeeded in exploiting peasant frustration with an 
old order to which the landed aristocracy offered only 
limited support. 

Another example is provided by Rothstein (2002), 
who examined the evolution of social and political 
trust in two contrasting democracies, Sweden and the 
United States, assuming that any trends shared between 
these two countries should also be observable in other 
democracies. In a similar way, if we were to find that the 
plurality method of election is associated with a two- 
party system in cach of the diverse group of countrics 
employing that clectoral system, our confidence in the 
robustness of the relationship between plurality elec- 


Quantitative method 

Where the qualitative method takes an intensive approach 
small-N cases in their natural setting, the quantitative 
method takes a narrower approach based on a large 
number of cases, more variables, and statistical analysis. It 
typically tries to quantify data and to generalize the results 
to a larger population, and generates information through 
experiments and survey research. It is also heavily statistical, 
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TABLE 6.4: Comparing qualitative and quantitative approaches 


SS ES 


Goal To understand underlying reasons and motivations 
in the setting of a phenomenon 
Method Exploratory or ‘bottom-up’; hypotheses and 


theory generated from data 


View of human 


thought and 

behaviour 

Context Natural setting 
Sample size Small 


Core principles Interpretive, exploratory 


Types of information 
images, themes 


Information Interviews, focus groups, case studies, observation 
collection 

Results Particularistic, respondent-framed 

Acvantages Best where ideas cannot be reduced to numbers 
Disadvantages Can be difficult to analyse, generating conflicting 


conclusions 


Contextual, personal and unpredictable 


Open-ended, narrative, non-numerical, words, 


To quantify data and generalize results from a 
sample to the population of interest 


Confirmatory or ‘top-down’; hypotheses and 
theory tested with data 


Regular and predictable 


Controlled conditions 
Large 
Scientific, conclusive 


Statistical, numerical 


Experiments, audits, survey research, rating 
scales 


Generalizable, researcner-framed 
Allows for large-scale studies 


Ideas and political phenomena cannot always 
be expressed in numbers 


Note: These should be regarded as tendencies rather than absolutes. There ts such overlap between the two methods. 


Source: Adapted from Johnnson and Christensen {[2014, ch. 2) 


demanding a familiarity with approaches and methods 
that are technical and involve their own speciahzed lan- 
guage. (It should be emphasized, though, that quantitative 
sources can also be used within srmall-N studies.) 


Quantitative method: A research method involving vari- 
ables rather than cases, and attempting to explain political 
phenornena using statistics. 


The most basic form of quantitative research is 
counting populations, which provides an underrated 
beginning. As John (2010) says, asking the plain ques- 
tion “How many of them are there?’ is worthwhile. For 
instanice: how many federations are there, how many 
states are democratic, and how many authoritarian 
regimes from 1980 are democratic today? Just as straight- 
forward case studies can contribute more to compara- 
tive politics than elaborate attempts at theory testing, so 
descriptive courts can sometimes provide more useful 
results than sophisticated statistical analyses. Once we go 
beyond the basics, though, we enter the more analytical 
world of dependent and independent variables. 


To illustrate the statistical approach, consider the 
example in Figure 6.3, which is a scatterplot show- 
ing the relanonship between the number of members 
in a mational legislature (the dependent variable) and 
a couritry’s population (the independent variable). The 
simple question beimg asked is whether populanon 
impaccts the size of the legislature, and the graph reveals a 
modest positive correlation: the larger the population, 
the larger the assembly. If there was a negative correla- 
tion, the regression line would slope down rather than 
up: in that unlikely case, a larger population would be 
associated with a smaller legislature. 


Correlation: A relationship between two or more variables 
or attributes. 


Regression line: The line of best fit in a scatterplot, sum- 
marizing the relationship between two variables. 


The content of the graph is summarized more 
precisely by calculating a regression line: the line giv- 
ing the best fit to the data, and which is determined 
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FIGURE 6.3: Population and the size of legislature 


Note: Membership of legislatures refers to lower chamber only. 


Sources: Membership of legislatures from Inter-Parliamentary Union (2015); population size from 


World Bank (2015) 


by a formula linking the two variables. In this case, 
the equation reveals that, on average, the size of a 
legislature increases by one for each increment of a 
million in a country’s population. Given such an equa- 
tion, which also gives a base estimate for assembly size 
given a notional population of zero, we can use the 
population of any particular country to predict its 
assembly size. 

One important virtue of a regression line is that 


it allows us to identify outliers or off-the-line cases. 


The larger the difference between the predicted and 
the actual assembly size, the greater the need for addi- 
tional explanation, thus providing a link to deviant 
case analysis. In our example, the membership of Bra- 
zil’s legislature is just slightly below that expected from 
the country’s population but both the Cuban and the 
Nigerian legislatures are larger than predicted. Cuba's 
National Assembly of People's Power has 612 members 
in a country with just over 11 million people, or one 
representative for 18,000 people, giving Cuba a higher 
level of representation than almost any other country 
in the world. How is this explained? It could be that 


communist states created large legislatures a5 a way 
of reducing any threat they might pose to the party's 
power, This, at least, is a plausible hypothesis for further 
Investigation, giving us a case selection strategy in which 
the case is nested within a statistical framework (Licber- 
man, 2005). 


Outliers: The observations furthest away from the value 
predicted by the regression line. 


The value of quantitative comparisons is that they 
can provide precise summiaries of large amounts of data 
using standard techniques whose application can be 
checked by other researchers. But, as always, interpre- 
tation is the difficult part, requiring attention to two 
main dangers. First, a strong correlanon between two 
variables may arise sumply because both depend on a 
third, unmeasured factor. In such cases, there is no rela- 
tionship of cause and effect. For example, a correlation 
between proportional representation (PR) and multi- 
party systems might arise because both factors emerge 


in divided societies, not because PR. itself increases the 
number of parties. This problem of a spurious correla- 
tion can be addressed by including all relevant variables 
in an analysis, but we may not know how many are 
relevant, and may not have data on all those we think 
might be relevant. 

The second problem in interpreting statistical 
results 1s that, even if a relationship 1s genuine, the direc- 
tion of causation remains to be established. Suppose 
we find that liberal democracies have higher rates of 
economic growth than authoritarian regimes; does the 
correlation aris¢ because democracy encourages eco- 
nomic growth, or because economic growth encour- 
ages democracy? A case can be made either way, or 
both. A statistical correlation by itself will not provide 
the answer, and a correlation in itself does not show the 
direction of causation. 

Worthwhile quantitative comparisons can be 
made even when the variables take the form of cat- 
epories (such as yes/no) rather than mumerical scores. 
Por example, are federations less likely than umitary 
states to develop welfare states? Is proportional repre- 
seritation linked to coalition govermment? Are people 
from poor countries more likely to turn to terrorism 
than people from rich countries? A country 15 either 
a federation or not, a government is either a coalition 
or not, and so on. In these circumstances, a straightior- 
ward cross-tabulation is the qualitative equivalent of 
the scatterplot in Figure 6.3. Correlation-lke statistics 
can nonetheless be calculated for such tables (Pennings 
et al., 2006). 


The challenges of comparison 


As we saw in Chapter 1, comparison pays dividends: 
it broadens our understanding of the pohtical world, 
leads to improved classifications, and gives potential for 


TABLE 6.2: Some challenges of comparison 


Too few cases, too 
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explanation and even prediction. And as we have just 
seen, there are different approaches to using cases and 
variables in comparative study. Despite the variety of 
advantages and options, the very breadth of comparison 
brings its own difficulties, of which four in particular 
stand out (see Table 6.2). 


Too few cases, too many variables 


This is a problem for those who think of comparative 
politics as a version of the experimenter’s laboratory, in 
which researchers patiently seek to isolate the umpact 
of a single variable. As outlined by Lijphart (1971), it 
arises When a researcher wants to control for many vari- 
ables at the same time and quickly runs out of cases. In 
other words, the number of variables exceeds the num- 
ber of cases. Even with nearly 200 sovereign states, we 
do not have enough cases to allow politcal comparisons 
to be as precise as laboratory experiments. To make the 
same point from another angle, we will never be able 
to test all possible explanations of a political difference 
between states. 

Por example, why was New Zealand particularly 
sympathetic to introducing the private sector into the 
running of its public services during the 1990s? Per- 
haps it was a reflection of the pro-market thinking of 
the country’s political and business elite (Boston ef al., 
1995), or perhaps it was because the public sector in 
New Zealand, unike many democracies in continen- 
tal Europe, was not protected by the constitution and 
civil law codes (Hood, 1996). So we have two poten- 
tial explanations, one based on ideology and the other 
on law, and both are broadly consistent with the facts, 
but we have no way of isolating which factor is deci- 
sive. Ideally, we would want to see if the public sector 
had been reformed in a state identical to New Aealand 
except that only one of these two factors applied. But 
there is no such state; we have run out of cases. 


The problem of having more explanatory factors for a given outcome than there are cases available 


The cases selected for study are often an unrepresentative sample, limiting the significance of the 


findings. The selection may be influenced in particular by survivorship, value, or confirmation bias. 


many variables to study. 

selection bias 

Understanding 

meaning comparing like with like. 


Globalization 
of cases available for testing theories. 


The ‘same’ phenomenon can mean different things in different countries, creating difficulties in 


States cannot be regarded as entirely independent of each other, thus reducing the effective number 
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There are several potential solutions to the prob- 
lem. We could increase the number of cases in a study 
by turning to history and comparing cases over an 
extended period of time. We could also use most similar 
system designs to achieve a more focused study of a 
few cases, or a most different system design to reduce 
the number of variables. Finally, we could resort to 
asking hypothetical “What if ...?° questions by using 
counterfactuals. What would the outcome have been 
in New Zealand had its reforming elite confronted an 
unsympathetic legal framework? Would public sector 
retorm still have proceeded? What would our world 
be like if Britain had won the US War of Independ- 
ence, if Hitler had died in a car crash in 1932, or if the 
attacks of 9/11 had never happened? Tetlock and Belkin 
(1996) have developed useful guidelines for judging the 
plausibility of counterfactuals, but the outcome of such 
thought experiments can — by definition — never be 
tested against reality. 


Countertactual: A thought experiment speculating on 
possible outcomes ifa particular factor had been absent from 
2 process, or an absent factor had been present. 


Selection bias 


A second handicap to comparison is raised by selection 
bias, which is at issue whenever the units of analysis 
(such as states, cities, interest proups, or electoral sys- 
tems) are chosen intentionally rather than randomly. In 
these circumstances, the danger is that these units are 
unrepresentative of the wider population and, in con- 
sequence, results cannot be generalized to the broader 
category from which the cases are drawn. Por example, 
studies of English-speaking democracies are unrep- 
resentative of all democracies, and studies of political 
parties in sub-Saharan Africa are untypical of those in 
Europe or Latin America. Given the rarity of random 
sampling in qualitative comparisons, the point is not 
so much to eliminate such bias as to be aware of its 
presence. 


Selection bias: Arises when selected cases and variables 
are unrepresentative of the wider class from which they are 
drawn. 


This danger often emerges as an unintended result 
of haphazard selection. For example, we might choose 
to study those countries which speak our language, 


or which we feel are safe to visit, As a result, large 
and powerful states might be studied more intensively 
than small and less powerful ones, even though large 
states are untypical. By contrast, countries in which 
it is difficult to conduct research receive insufficient 
attention. For example, Goode (2010) suggests that 
authoritarian regimes such as Russia are under-stud- 
ied because of the political sensitivity of conducting 
research in such domains. The result of such selection 
biases 1s that published work is unrepresentative of all 
states. So while most university libraries will contain 
many books on American, British, or German politics, 
they will contain fewer studies of Haiti, Somalia, or 
Chad. 

(ine virtue of large-N statistical designs is that they 
reduce the risk of selection bias. Indeed, when a study 
cOVErs. every existing state, selection bias should disap- 
pear altogether. But the problem may just resurface in 
another form, through an unrepresentative selection 
of variables, rather than countries. Por example, much 
statistical research in comparative politics relies on data 
collected by governments, think-tanks, and international 
bodies whose priorities are often economnec rather than 
political (this book, for example, draws on data gathered 
by the World Bank). So the availability of data means 
that financial and economic variables receive more 
attention and politics runs the risk of being treated as a 
branch of economics. 

A particularly troubling form of selection bias 
comes from examining only positive cases, thus elimi- 
nating, all variation in the phenomenon we seck to 
explain. King ef al. (1994: 129) explain the problem as 
followers: 


The literature is full of work that makes the mis- 
take of failing to let the dependent variable vary; 
for example, research that tries to explain the out- 
break of wars with studies only of wars, the onset 
of revolutions with studies only of revolutions, or 
patterns of voter turnout with interviews only of 
Tmhon-VoOters. 


When only positive cases are studied, several poten- 
tal canclusions about the causes and consequences of 
the phenomenon are ruled out. Contrast is needed to 
give variation, so that we can then consider what factors 
distinguish times of war from times of peace, periods of 
revolution fom periods of stability, and abstainers from 
VOtETS. 

Even without variation in the dependent van- 
able, we can still identify common characteristics of 


the cases. For example, we may find that revolutions 
are always preceded by war, or that all non-voters are 
cynical about polincs. However, we have no con- 
trast to explore and explain. We do not know how 
often war occurs without triggering a revolution, 
or whether the political cynicism we find among 
abstainers 1s equally prevalent among those who turn 
out on election day (Geddes, 2003). Put differently, 
war may be a necessary condition of revolution (no 
revolution in the absence of war) without being a 
sufhecient condition (whenever there is a war, revolu- 
tion follows). 

Three particular forms of selection bias raise their 
own unique problems. First, survivorship bias arises 
when non-survivors of a temporal process are excluded, 
leading to biased results. Studying the few surviving 
communist states or military povernments as repre- 
sentative of the entire class of such regimes (past and 
present) is an error because the few that have survived 
may differ systematically from those that have disap- 
peared. Similarly, if we want to study federations, we 
should appreciate that some have failed and should 
ask not only whether current federations are success- 
ful, but also what proportion of all federations, past and 
present, have survived and prospered. And just because 
every example from history of a confederation has 
failed or morphed into a federation, does that mean that 
future examples are also doomed to fail? In designing 
our research, we should look through both ends of the 
telescope — at starters as well as finishers, at casualties as 
well as survivors. 


Survivorship bias: A form of selection bias that crops up 
when we study only surviving examples of political types, 
overlooking past examples. 


Second, value bias arises when researchers allow 
themselves to be guided by values or ideology. As we 
read reports, journal articles, and books (even this one), 
we have to allow that the authors will have political 
preferences, and in the case of sponsored research we 
have to consider who paid for the research, whether 
conditions were imposed on the researchers by the 
sponsors, or whether there is an underlying political 
agenda at work. Value bias is a particular problem in 
comparative studies, because other than the country 
or countries in which researchers have spent most or 
all of their lives, they will initially know little directly 
about the objects of their study, and they face the 
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danger of seeing others through the lenses of their 
own experiences, values, and learning. Without even 
trying, they will be biased by politics, culture, race, 
gender, religion, age, economic situation, and a host 
of other factors. 


Value bias: Allowing assessments, the choice of facts, 
and conclusion: to be impacted by the values of the 
researcher. 


Confirmation bias: The tendency to seek out or interpret 
information that confirms pre-existing beliefs and attitudes, 
and te ipnore information that does not. 


Finally, confirmation bias arises when research- 
ers have a view in mind before they undertake their 
research, and pay attention only to the tacts and anal- 
yses that support that view, ignoring or downplaying 
any contrary evidence. Those who sponsor research are 
hkely to seek out and support researchers who seek out 
data that support their interests. Whether it is conscious 
Or unconscious, confirmation bias has the same effect 
of producing skewed results and conclusions. In regard 
to chinate change, for example, both advocates and 
demiers sometimes seize on any study which supports 
their beliefs, while ignoring or rejecting findings which 
Tun against their entrenched positions. In principle, we 
can counter confirmation bias by asking how new find- 
ings should lead us to amend our current understanding 
of the world but this level of objectivity is not easy to 
sustain. 


Understanding meaning 


Because the meaning of a political action depends on 
the conventions of the state concerned, comparing hke 
with like is not always as straightforward as it seems. Take 
the question of styles of politcal representation, which 
vary across states. Where Nigerian politicians might seek 
to impress by acts of flamboyant extravagance, Swedish 
politicians are more hkely to set out to affirm their very 
ordinariness. The same goal of impressing constituents 
is achieved by culturally specific means, such that what 
works in Lagos would be disastrous in Stockholm, and 
what succeeds in Stockholm would be met with apathy 
in Abuja. 

Similarly, when members of a legislature vote 
against their party's line, the consequences can range by 
state trom complete indifference to expulsion from the 
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party. What appears to be the same act carries varying 
spmificance, and thus meaning depends on context. 

So, before we begin any cross-national compari- 
son we should ensure that we understand the relevant 
cultural codes of the states we are studying. Failure here 
results in cultural imperialism, in which the meaning 
of an action in our home state is incorrectly projected 
onto other societies, 


Globalization 


The final handicap to comparison comes from glo- 
balization {Teune, 2010), Although 193 ‘independent’ 
states belonged to the United Nations in 2015, in real- 
ity these states were interdependent, or even dependent. 
Countries learn from, copy, compete trade with, influ- 
ence and even invade each other in a constant process 
of mteraction. The result can be homogenization, where 
politics and government in different countries become 
increasingly similar (though specialization, where each 
country focuses on its distinctive strengths in the global 
order, is another possible outcome). The KOF Globah- 
gation Index maintained by the Swiss Economic Insti- 
tute offers some insight into this problem by ranking 
the countries of the world in terms of the extent to 
which they are globally connected in economic, polin- 
cal and social terms (see Table 6.3). Among other things, 
this table reveals that it is the smaller dernocracies with 


TABLE 6.3: The KOF Globalization Index 


advanced econormmes such as Belpium and the Neth- 
erlaneds that have achieved the highest levels of global 
connectivity. Larger countries such as India and even 
the United States rernain somewhat less well integrated. 
And indeed, both India and the United States have been 
able to carve out distinctive political paths in a man- 
ner that would be impractical for small countries. But 
overall, considerable levels of interdependence are the 
norm, limiting the extent to which we can treat states 
as separate cases. 

pinion is divided on the implications of globah- 
gation. In his book /fihad vs. Mclhorld, Benjamin Bar- 
ber (1995) suggests that the forces of globalization/ 
globalism and tradition/tribalism are at odds with one 
another. Where Jihad (literally, the obligation of Mus- 
lims to propagate the faith) delivers such qualities as a 
vibrart local identity, a sense of community, and soli- 
darity among kinsmen, neighbours, and countrymen, 
MecWorld delivers peace, prosperity, and relative unity, 
albeit at the cost of independence, community, and 
identity. He concludes that globalization will eventu- 
ally win out. But the struggle has already been won, 
according to the sociologist George Riteer (2011), who 
writes of the McDonaldization of society. This suggests 
that culture has come to be dormmnated by the goals 
of efficiency, predictability and standardization; related 
arguments could be made about politics and political 
expectations. 


a ee ee 


lreland 

Belgium 2 92 
Netherlands 4 91 
sweden ? BF 
Canada 12 86 
UK 17 64 
France 21 83 
Germany 26 7g 
United States 32 75 
Russia 56 65 


South Africa 

Japan oF 65 
Mexico 70 61 
China 72 60 
Brazil 76 60 
Egypt 85 a? 
Nigeria 70 56 
India 112 50 
Afghanistan 184 30 
Somalra 191 24 


Note: Numbers indicate scores out of 100, with 100 representing the most globalized and 0 indicating the least. globalized. Numbers are 


rounded out to nearest whole figure. 
Source: Swiss Economic Institute (2075) at wew.kof-ethz.ch 


world 
industrialization, colonialism, decolonization, democ- 
ratization — unfolded on a world stage. States them- 
selves did not develop independently, but the idea of 
statehood instead diffused outwards from its proving 
ground in Europe. In that sense we inhabit one global 
system, rather than a world of independent states. 
Green (2002: 5) puts the point well when he says the 
world is arranged ‘as if national polities are in fact cells 
of a larger entity with a life all its own’. The implica- 
tion 1s that we should study this larger organism, rather 
than comparing it component parts as if they were 


The major transitions of history = 


unconnected. 

Specitic institutional forms also reflect diffusion. 
The presidential systems of Latin America were imported 
from the United States; prime ministers and parliaments 
grew out of the specific circumstances of British politi- 
cal history; and the ombudsman (see Chapter 10) was a 
device copied from Sweden, The development of inter- 
national orgamizations, from the United Nations to the 
European Union, also creates a newer layer of govern- 
ance to which all member states must react. 

These links do not invalidate comparative analysis; 
indeed, they allow studies comparing the impact of 
an international factor on different states, thus bridg- 
ing the study of international and comparative politics. 
But interdependence creates technical difficulties for 
statistical analysis. Treating states as independent enti- 
ties artihcially inflates the effective sample size in sta- 
tastical research, resulting in exaggerated confidence in 
the significance of the results obtained (Tilly, 1997). To 
put the point more intuitively, treating states as sepa- 
rate can lead to false inferences if in reality they are 
all subject to a common external influence, such as 


globalization. 


Historical method 


Most studies in polincs — and in comparative politics, 
especially — focus on the present and leave history to the 
historians. But this division of labour is both arbitrary 
and artificial, because today’s present 1s tomorrow's past. 
Political science can, and perhaps should, make more 
ust of the past as a treasure trove of additional cases, 
whether of rare events such as genocide and revolu- 
tion or of particular episodes that exemplity, challenge, 
or refine existing theories. The historical method can 
enlarge our database, enabling us in particular to employ 
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the most different systern design to exarmine the robust- 
ness of findings across distinct time periods. 


Historical method: A research method based on studying 
eases from the past, often with a focus on their development 
through time. 


The question that arises for political scientists is 
how ta make the transition from taking snapshots of the 
presemt — the traditional focus of most political research — 
to developing moving pictures of change over time. 
Part of the answer lies in using an analytic narrative 
that seeks to combine history and political science. [t 
examines how a particular sequence of moves, made by 
calculating actors aware of the options available to them, 
produces a particular result (Bates ef al., 1998). [In con- 
trast to a case study, an analytic narrative is concerned 
with sequence, the goal being to identify the key factors 
driving towards the outcome. 


Analytic narrative: An attempt to integrate historical and 
political science research methods in seeking to explain 2 
specific outcome. 


The European Union offers a good example. We 
can study its institutions, the dynarmics of its decision- 
making processes, and the policies it pursues, but we wall 
never fully understand it without appreciating why it 
was created in the first place (the desire to achieve peace 
among European states was first and foremost) or how 
it has evolved, or how the particular steps in its evolu- 
tion resulted in both its current structure and its cur- 
rent membership. It has been built piece by piece, and 
the order in which the pieces were added, for example 
hew membership expanded, and the particular order in 
which new members joined the EU will reveal much 
about the changing perspective and priorities of Euro- 
pean integration. 

Iran offers another example. At first glance, it can 
appear over-concerned with criticizing the West — 
particularly the United States — and the instinctive 
reaction of Western political leaders is to reward Iran’s 
petulamce with criticism, mistrust, and an unwillingness 
to engage. And yet although [ran was never a colony, its 
perspective is still coloured by the long history of West- 
ern interterence in its polinecs and econormies. It remains 
critical of foreign involvement in the problems of Iran's 
neighbours, such as Yemen. It is only through an analytic 
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narrative of this kind that the present can be understood 
in terms of the past. 

Process tracing reconnects politcal science with 
history by identifying and describing the historical 
sequence linking a cause to an effect. For example, what 
were the steps leading from Hitler's anti-Semitism to 
the Holocaust? Through what mechanisms does deteat 
in war lead to a change of regime? Often, however, 
the outcome is far fom predetermined. It is here that 
the concepts of critical junctures, sequences, and slow- 
moving causes provide tools for thinking about how the 
political past influences the political present. 


Process tracing: The study of the sequence of events 
linking a cause to-an effect. 


Although analytic narratives provide a way of 
examining politics over time, broader approaches are 
stil needed. Pierson (2004) brings together some con- 
cepts for thinking about politics in the context of time, 
helping tease out our often submerged thoughts about 
political change. First among these concepts is path 
dependence, which describes a political process whose 
outéomeé depends on earlier decisions; that is, the des- 
tination depends on the route. The idea was borrowed 
from physics by economusts seeking to explain how 
changes in technology impacted the evolution of busi- 
ness practices, and it has since spread throughout the 
social sciences. It might be used, for example, to argue 
that the return of authoritarianism in Putin's Russia can 
be traced back to decisions made or steps taken during 
the reform era following the collapse of the USSR in 
1991. 


Path dependence: The idea thee the outcome of a process 
depends ori earlier decisions that lead down a particular path. 


Path dependence imphes an emphasis on history 
generally and branching points specifically. By con- 
trast, path independence means that the same destina- 
tion will be reached, regardless of the route; all roads 
lead to Rome. Path independence imphes an emphasis 
on underlying structures and resources rather than his- 
torical sequences. For example, the result of a football 
game is path dependent if the first score is vital, and 
path independent if the better team is sure to win in the 
end, no matter who scores first. To take a more political 
illustration, the outcome of a war is path dependent if a 
particular battle proves decisive, and path independent if 


the stronger side is sure to win eventually, whatever the 
result of a specific confrontation. 

Path dependence can be ininated by critical 
junctures, key moments that clear a new path that 
continues to be followed long atter the juncture itself 
has passed. During the critical phase (often, a moment 
of crisis), all options really are on the table and history 
is written. Revolutions are one example; constitutional 
conventions another. Once the new order has consoli- 
dated, however, politics settles down and the choices 
realistacally available to decision-makers shrink. The 
revolutionary generation gives way to pragmatic opera- 
tors of the mew regime. As ideas are displaced by institu- 
tions, so the constitution as choice is supplanted by the 
constitution as constraint, 


Critical juncture: A turning point which establishes inter- 
esis, Structures, or institutions persisting through time. 


By dividing history into critical and normal eras, we 
arrive at a plausible perspective on the old debate about 
whether people make their own history The answer 
is perhaps that they do, but only occasionally. In other 
words, critical junctures are rané choice pomts in which 
human agency really can be decisive for the long term. 

Ideas, in particular, rise to prominence during criti- 
cal junctures. In normal times, much political discussion 
is what Schrmidt (2002: 252) calls ‘cheap talk’, expressing 
negotiating positions which defend established inter- 
ests. But, sometimes, the existing stock of ideas becomes 
incapable of responding to a shift in circumstances, cre- 
ating pressures for established procedures to be revised 
or completely rethought. A country may experience 
econammc decline; a party may lose voter support; a 
trade union may experience a collapse in member- 
shup. Suddenly, ideas that had previously received scant 
consideration find themselves at the centre of the 
table. When disintegration threatens, new thoughts are 
urgently needed. 

Sequencing, the order in which events unfold, 
can help to account for path dependence. For example, 
comumunist regimes which introduced economic reform 
before political iberalization (such as China) were more 
likely to survive than those beginning the reform pro- 
cess with polineal change {such as the USSR). In Euro- 
pean countries where trade unions developed before 
socialism became a full-blooded ideology (such as Brit- 
ain}, the labour movement took on a moderate reform- 
ist character. But where Marxist thought was already 
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FOCUS 6.2| Path dependence, critical junctures, and the Greek 


financial crisis 





The financial crisis that emerged in Greece over the past decade is an example both of path dependence at 
work, and of critical junctures at which decisions were taken leading to new paths. 


The immediate beginnings of the crisis date to 2002, when Greece became one of 12 European Union 
states to adopt the new EU single currency, the euro, Even then, there were doubts about its readiness to take 
this step, because it had not met all the criteria needed to join the euro, including limits on its budget deficit. 
it was allowed to join regardless. One of the effects of membership of the euro was that poorer states such 
as Greece, Portugal, ana Spain had access to lower interest rates on their loans; as a result, Greece went on a 
spending spree fuelled by cheaper borrowing, built a budget deficit that, at nearly 13 per cent, was far above 
the three per cent limit set for eurozone membership, manipulated its official statistics to exaggerate its levels of 
economic growth, and accumulated a national debt that was ultimately bigger than its national economy. 


Greece might have struggled on indefinitely in this weakened condition but for the onset in 2007 of a 
financial crisis in the United States that quickly spread to Europe. European states felt the effects of the crisis, 
but those in a weaker condition suffered the most. In 2009, the Greek government finally admitted the size of its 
budget deficit, sparking a broader crisis within the eurozone. Greece was offered a financial bailout, but only on 
condition that it cut public spending and increased its tax revenues. The terms of the deal sparked riots in the 
streets of Athens and encouraged little improvement in investor confidence. 


The European Union revised its policies on the management of the euro, making sure that a closer watch 
would be kept in future on the size of national budget deficits, but the crisis in Greece rumbled on. Questions 
were asked not only about how !ong it could remain within the eurozone, but also about the future of the euro 


and of Greece's membership of the European Union itself. 


The entire history is path dependent in that each effort to resolve the issue failed, leading only to further 
plans for reform. And what about the critical juncture: the decisive moment when Greece finally addressed its 
core economic problems and the eurozone carved out a more secure future for itself, with or without Greece? 
That moment has yet to arrive and may or may not ever do so. Talking up their story, journalists identify too 
many historical turning points; political scientists are right to be more cautious. 


established, as in France, communist unions developed a 
more radical poltical agenda. So, whether trade unions 
emerged before or after the onset of Marxism helps to 
explain whether particular European countries devel- 
oped a reformist or radical labour movement. The out- 
come was not predetermined but, rather, depended on 
the sequence of events. 


Sequencing: The idea that the order of events, not merely 
their occurrence, affects the outcome. 


In a similar way, the order in which government 
departments are created influences their contempo- 
rary status. Those created earliest (such as the finance 
and justice ministries) typically constitute the core of 


government, with later departments (such as environ- 
ment and transport) occupying a more peripheral posi- 
tion. Thus, the functioning of the central government 
is likely to be incompletely understood if this historical 
sequence is ignored and all departments are treated as 
equal in status. 

One form of ‘sequence’ is a conjuncture in which 
stparate events occur at the same time, enlarging their 
political impact. The collision of the First World War 
with the emergence of working-class socialism, or of 
the Vietnam War with the student movement, gener- 
ated politcal effects which were greater than would 
have been the case had these events unfolded separately. 
These confluences are typically made by history, and are 
another contributor to path dependence. 
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Slow-moving causes, finally, are processes that 
unfold over a long period. Examples include moderni- 
zation and technological advance, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the growth of the mass media. Such processes 
often need to reach a threshold or a tipping point 
beyond which a variable begins to exert a visible, dra- 
matic effect. For example, there has been a resurgence 
of right-wing anti-immigrant political parties in Europe 
that dates back at least to the early 1990s, reflecting 
long-term concerns about imumigration, law and onder, 
unemployment and, more recently, the ‘Islamization’ of 


Europe. At least in some countries, for example Austria 
and France, a threshold seems to have been passed, with 
the far right in Austria even enjoying a spell in gov- 
ernment. When thresholds are involved, long-term but 
otherwise slow-moving causes need to be understood 
historically. Contermporary explosions have long fuses 
and political scientists need to search into the past to 
uncover them. 


Slow-moving cause: An influence which changes slowly 
but, aver a long period, dramatically. 


@ DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
® What does it take for the study of politics to be scientific, and where is it most likely to fail? 
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® In what way (or ways) could your country serve as a representative or deviant case study? 


® What are the advantages and disadvantages of quantitative and qualitative approaches to compara- 


tive political research? 


* How can comparative political research best be protected from value bias? 
® What challenges does globalization pose for comparative politics? 
® How does the study of politics differ from the study of history? 


@ KEY CONCEPTS 


Analytic narrative 
Case study method 
Comparative method 
Confirmation bias 
Correlation 
Counterfactual 
Critical juncture 
Dependent variable 
Historical method 
Hypothesis 
Independent variable 
Level of analysis 
Methodology 

Most different system 


George, Alexander L. and Andrew Bennett (2004) 
Case Studies and Theory Development in the Social 
Scaences. Examines the role of case studies in 
social science research, including politics. 

Halperin, Sandra and Oliver Heath (2012) Political 
Research: Methods and Practical Skills. An intro- 
duction to qualitative and quantitative research 

methods in politics. 

Landman, Todd (2008) Issues and Methods in Com- 
parative Politics, 3rd edn. A concise survey of the 
methods and approaches to comparison, includ- 
ing chapters on particular themes in comparative 
politics. 





Most similar system 
Quthers 

Path dependence 
Process tracing 
Qualitative method 
Quantitative method 
Regression line 
Selection bias 
Sequencing 
Slow-amoving cause 
Survivorship bias 
Unit of analysis 
Value bias 

Variable 


Penmings, Paul, Hans Keman, and Jan Kleinnyenhuis 
(2006) Doing Research in Political Science: An Intro- 
duction to Comparative Methods and Statistics, 2nd 
edn. Introduces statistical methods in the context 

‘of comparative politics. 

Pierson, Paul (2004) Politics in Time: History, Institu- 
tions and Social Analysis. A thoughtful discussion 
of the relationship between history and political 

Yin, Probert K. (2013) Case Study Research: Design 
and Methods, 5th edn.A standard source on con- 
ducting case studies, using examples from a range 
of disciplines. 


\ Constitutions 





PREVIEW 


So far we have looked mainly at broad concepts and ideas in comparative poli- 
ties, including theoretical approaches and research methods. We now focus on 
institutions, opening in this chapter with a review of constitutions and the 
courts that support them. Constitutions tell us much about the goals and pur- 
poses of government, as well as the rights of citizens, while courts strive to make 
sure that these rules are respected and equally applied. Just as humans are imper- 
fect, so are the political institutions they create and manage; there are significant 
gaps, in other words, between constitutional ideals and practice. 

The chapter begins with an assessment of constitutions: what they are, the 
purposes they serve, their character and durability, how their performance can 
be measured, and how they are changed. There is no fixed template for consti- 
tutions, they vary enormously in terms of their length and efheacy, and the gap 
between aspiration and achievement differs from one constitution to another. 

The chapter goes on to look at the role of courts and their relationship 
with constitutions, examining the differences between supreme courts and 
constitutional courts, and the incidence of judicial activism. It then addresses 
the manner in which judges are recruited, the terms of their tenure, and how 
such differences impact judicial independence. It then briefly reviews the three 
major legal systems found in the world — common law, civil law, and religious 
law — before assessing the often modest place of constitutions and courts in 
authoritarian regimes. 
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Constitutions are critical to achieving an understanding of government, providing — as they do— a power map 


containing key politica! principles and rules. 


Understanding govemments requires an appreciation of the content of constitutions, as well as their durability and 


how they are amended. 


Awareness of the structure and role of courts is also critical, as is the distinction between supreme courts and 


constitutional courts. 


Judicial activism has become an increasingly important concept, as judges have become more willing to enter 
political arenas. In turn, the rules on judicial recruitment — and their impact on judicial independence ~ must be 


taken into consideration. 


in comparing constitutions and courts, the distinction between common and civil law has long been important, and 
more attention needs to be paid to the political significance of religious law. 


in authoritarian regimes, constitutions and courts are weak, with governments either using thern as a facade or 


entirely bypassing them. 





Constitutions and courts: 
an overview 


A constitution is a power map containing a set of 
principles and rules outhning the structure and pow- 
ers of a system of government, describing its insti- 
tutions and the manner in which they work and 
relate to one another, and typically describing both 
the limits on governmental power and the rights of 
citizens. A system of government without a comnsti- 
tution is not a systerm at all, but rather an unorgan- 
ized collection of habits that can be changed at the 
whim of the leaders or the people. In the case of 
democracies, the authority provided by a constitution 
helps provide predictability and security. In the case 
of authoritarian regimes, the constitution 1s more 
often a fig leaf behind which elites hide, the terms of 
the constitution being interpreted to suit their needs, 
or ignored altogether. As well as providing the rules 
of government, constitutions also offer benchmarks 
against which the performance of government can 
be measured. 


Constitution: A document or 4 set of docurnents that out- 
lines the powers, institutions, and structure of government, 
as well as expressing the rights of citizens and the limits on 
poverninent. 


Recent decades have seen a growth of interest in 
the study of constitutions, for four main reasons: 


® We have seen an explosion of constitution-making, 
with 99 countries adopting mew constitutions 
between 1990 and 2012 (Comparative Constitutions 
Project, 2015}. 

® Judges and courts in many liberal democracies have 
become more willing to step into the political arena, 
not least in investigating corrupt politicians. 

® The growing interest in haman rights lends itself to 
judicial engagement. 

® The expanding body of international law increas- 
ingly impinges on domestic politics, with judges 
called on to arbitrate the conflicting claims of 
national and supranational law. 


A key link between constitutions, law and gov- 
ernment. is found in the idea of the rule of law. In 
the words of the nineteenth-century English jurist, A. 
V. Dicey (1885: 27), the purpose of the rule of law is 
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to substitute ‘a government of laws’ for a ‘povernment 
of men’. When rule is by law, political leaders cannot 
exercise arbitrary power and the powerful are fin theory, 
at least) subject to the same laws as everyone else. More 
specifically, the rule of law implies that laws are general, 
public, prospective, clear, consistent, practical, and stable 
(Fuller, 1969). 


Rule of law: The idea that societies are best governed using 
laws to which all the residents of a society are equally subject 
regardless of their status or background. 


The implementation of the rule of law and due 
process (respect for an individual's legal rights) 1s per- 
haps the most important distinction between liberal 
democracies and authoritarian regimes. In the case 
of the latter, the adoption and application of laws 
is more arbitrary, and based less on tried and tested 
principles than on the political goals and objectives 
of top leaders. No country provides completely equal 
application of the law, but democracies fare much 
better than authoritarian regimes, many of whose 
political weaknesses stem back to constitutional 


weaknesses. 


The character of constitutions 


Most constitutions are structured similarly in the sense 
that they include four elements (see Figure 7.1). They 
oiten start out with a set of broad aspirations, declar- 
ing im vague but often inspiring terms the ideals of 
the state, most often including support for democracy 
and equality. The core of the document then goes into 
detal on the institutional structure of povernment: 
how the different offices are elected or appointed, and 
what they are allowed and not allowed to do. There 
will usually be a bill of rights or its equivalent, outlin- 
ing the nghts of citizens relative to government. Finally, 
there will be a description of the rules on amending 
the constitution. 

Much is made of the distinction between writ- 
ten and unwritten constitutions, and yet no constitu- 
tion is wholly unwritten; even the ‘unwritten’ British 
and New 4caland constitutions contain much relevant 
statute and common law. A contrast between codified 
and wmecodified systems is more helpful. Most consti- 
tutions are codified; that is, they are set out in detail 
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Organizational 
section 


Bill of rights redress. 


Procedures for 
amendment 


FIGURE 7.1: The elements of constitutions 


within a single document. By contrast, the uncodified 
constitutions of Britain and New Zealand are spread 
Out among several sources; in the British case, these 
include statute and common law, European law, com- 
mentaries written by constitutional experts, and cus- 
toms and traditions. Estabhshing the age of uncodified 
constitutions is far from easy. Britain, for example, does 
not have (a) a single document that was (b) drawn up 
at a particular point in time and (c) went into force 
on a given date (three features of most of the world’s 
codified constitutions). But the distinction between 
codified and uncodified is not always neat and tidy. 
Sweden falls somewhere in between, because its con- 
stitution comprises four separate acts passed between 
1810 and 1991. 


Codified constitution: One that is set out im a single 
decumerit. 


Uncodified constitution: One that is spread among a 
range of documents and is influenced by tradition and 
practice. 


We can look at constitutions in two ways. First, 
they have a historic role as a regulator of a state's power 
over its citizens. Por the Austrian philosopher Friedrich 
Hayek (1899-1992), a constitution was nothing but a 
device for limiting the power of government, whether 
unelected or elected. In similar vein, the German- 
American political theorist Carl Friedrich (1901- 
84) defined a constitution as ‘a system of effective, 


Seeks popular support for the document with a stirring declaration 
of principles and, sometimes, a definition of the state's purposes. 


— 





Sets out the powers ana structure of government institutions. 


Covers individual and, often, group rights, including access to legal 


Outlines the procedure for revising the constitution. 





regularized restraints upon government action’ (1937: 
104). From this perspective, the key feature of a con- 
stitution 1s its statement of individual rights and its 
expression of the rule of law. In this sense, constitutions 
express the overarching principles within which non- 
constitutional law — and the legal system, generally - 
operates, 

A. bill of rights now forms part of nearly all writ- 
ten constitutions. Although the US Bill of Rights 
(1791) confines itself to such traditional liberties as 
freedem of religion, speech, and assembly, recent con- 
stitutions are more ambitious, often imposing duties 
on rulers such as fulfilling the social mghts of citi- 
zens to employment and medical care. Several post- 
communist constitutions have extended rights even 
further, to include childcare and a healthy environ- 
ment. As a result, the documents are expanding: the 
averagre length (including amendments) is now 29,000 
words (Lutz, 2007). 

The second, more political and more fundamental 
role of constitutions is to outline a power map, defining 
the structure of government, identifying the pathways 
of power, and specifying the procedures for law- 
making. As Sartori (1994: 198) observes, the key feature 
ofa constitution Hes in this provision of a frame of gov- 
ernment. A constitution without a declaration of nghts 
is still a constitution, whereas a document without a 
power map is no constitution at all. A constitution is 
therefore a form of political engineering — to be judged, 
hike any other construction, by how well it survives the 
test of time. 


In the main, constitutions are a deliberate creation, 
designed and built by politicians and typically forming 
part of a fresh start after a period of chsrupnon. Such 
circumstances include: 


® Regime change, as in the wake of break-up in the 
1990s of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia, and of Sudan im 2011. 

® Efforts to bring about wholesale political change or 
confirm agreements made between competing politi- 
cal groups, as in the cases of Bolivia (2009), Kenya 
(2010), Zimbabwe (2013), and Tunisia (2014). 

® Reconstruction after defeat in war, as in the case of 
Japan after 1945 or Irag after 2005. 

® Achieving independence, as in the case of much of 
Africa in the 1950s and 1960s, or the 15 republics 
created by the break-up of the Soviet Union. 


New constitutions are typically written by con- 
ventions of politicians, usually working in closed ses- 
sion. Che voice of ‘the people’ is directly heard only if a 
state holds a referendum to ratify the new constitution. 
Many countries, including the United States, have never 
held such a vote. Interestingly, leeland recently tried an 
exceptionally open process in constitution-crafting. It 
engaged a group of citizens to hst priorities for a new 
constitution, and appointed a different set of citizens to 
undertake the drafting. Social media were then used to 
elicit comments on a draft, which was approved in a 
non-binding 2012 referendum but failed to win legisla- 
tive support in 2013. 

Constitutions often experience a difficult birth, 
particularly when they are compromises between polin- 
cal actors who have substituted distrust for conflict. In 
Horowitz's terms (2002), constitutions are built from 
the bottom up, rather than designed from the top down. 
Por instance, South Africa’s post-apartheid settlement 
of 1996 achieved a practical accommodation between 
leaders of the white and black communities against a 
backdrop of near slavery and continuime racial hostility. 
Acceptability was everything; elegance was nothing — 
see Spotlight. 

As vehicles of cormpromiuse, most constitutions are 
vague, contradictory, and ambiguous. hey are fudges 
and truces, wrapped in fine words (Weaver and Riock- 
man, 1993).As a rule, drafters are more concerned with 
a short-term pohtical fix than with establishing a resil- 
ient structure for the long run. In principle, everyone 
agrees with Alexander Harmmilton (1788a: 439}, that 
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constitutions should ‘seek merely to regulate the gen- 
eral political interests of the nation’; in practice, they 
are often lengthy documents reflecting an incomplete 
settlerment between suspicious partners. The US con- 
stitution, though shorter than most, is no exception, 
being — in the words of Finer (1997: 1495) —‘a thing 
of wrangles and compromuses. In its completed state, it 
was a set of incongruous proposals cobbled together. 
And furthermore, that is what many of its framers 
thought.’ 

The main danger of a fresh constitution is that it 
fails to endow the new rulers with sufficient authority. 
Too often, political distrust means that the new povern- 
ment 1s hemmed in with restrictions, hmiting its effec- 
tiveness. The [tahan constitution of 1948 illustrates this 
problem with its hallmark of garantismo, meaning that 
all political forces are guaranteed a stake in the political 
systerm. It established a strong bicameral legislature and 
provided for regional autonomy, while trying to prevent 
a recurrence of fascist dictatorship and to accommodate 
the rachcal aspirations of the political left. The result was 
ineffective povernanice. 


The durability of constitutions 


In assessing the practical worth of constitutions, it is 
tempting to look at their age. The most impressive such 
documents, it mught seem, are those that have lasted 
the longest. Conversely, a state that keeps changing its 
constitution is clearly experiencing difficulty in secur- 
ing a stable framework of governance. In this sense, the 
United States — which adopted its constitution in 1789 - 
stands in contrast to Hain, which drew wp its first 
constitution shortly after independence in 1804, and 
adopted its 23rd and latest constitution in 1987. More 
important than age, however, is the question of quality. 
All constitutions contain a degree of idealism, and make 
claims that either cannot objectively be measured, or 
else are not refiected in reality. But how can we measure 
the quality of a constitution? At least in part, the answer 
hes im determining the size of the gap between what it 
says and what happens im practice. 

The Mexican constitution, for example, was both 
radical and progressive from the time it was adopted 
in 1917: it contains principles that prohibit discrimi- 
nation of any kind, provide for free education, estab- 
lish the equality of men and women, limit the working 
day to eight hours, and prohibit vigilante justice. But 
many Mexicans argue that too many of its goals have 
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Oldest still in use 
| constitutions. 


United States (7789), Netherlamas and Norway (1874), 
Belgium (1831). Britain and Sam Marine have older uncodified 








Fiji and Zimbabwe (2013), Eqypt and Tunisia (2074). 


Average age in 2015 i? years. | 
[Shortest | Jordan, Libya, lceland (each 2,000-~1,000 words). | 


India (146,000 wards), Nigeria (46,000 wares). 





United States (27 in 224 years). 











ters ame nded . 


States with the fewest 
Feetat-jeiatiiislj[-meede l(t) 


States with the most 


constitutions to date 


States with uncodified 
constitutions 


FIGURE 7.2: Ten facts about constitutions 


Mexico (more than 500 chanaes in just under 100 years), Incia 
(98 in just under 70 years), for example. 


Australia, Belgium, Canada, India, Netherlands, Norway, United 
States (1 each), among others. 


Britain, Israel, New Zealand, Saudi Arabia. 





Source: Based on information in Comparative Constitutions Project (2015) 


not been met in practice, and thus they consider the 
constitution to be a work in progress. Matters are com- 
plicated by the ease with which it can be amended, 
requiring the support of only two-thirds of members 
of Congress and a majority of state legislatures. The 
result is that Mexican leaders will propose constitu- 
tional amendments even for minor matters: a package 
of electoral reforms in August 1996 alone involved 18 
amendments. The constitution of India offers another 
example of the gap between goals and practice; its 448 
articles guide the world’s largest democracy, and yet 
India suffers massive poverty, widespread corruption, 
human rights abuses (particularly in regard to women), 


unequal access to education, and an extraordinarily 
slow-moving legal process. 

Frecent developments in the United States offer 
additional insights into the problem. The US con- 
stitution did not change after the terrorist attacks of 
11 September 2001, but the detention of alleged ter- 
rorist in Guantanamo Bay and revelations about the 
use of torture and the increased monitoring by gov- 
ernment agencies of phone and electrome commum- 
cations raised troubling questions about the health of 
individual rights in the United States. It is often said 
that truth is the first casualty of war; in a similar vein, it 
is often the case with countries facing external threats 
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> Focus 711 | Constitutional amendments 





Times, needs, and expectations change, and constitutions should change with them, up to a point. So while 
there should always be allowances for amendments, the procedures involved have:critical implications: too 
many amendments can result in instability, while too few can result in stagnation. Here we meet the matter 
of entrenchment, a term referring to procedures which set a higher leve! and wider spread of support for 
amendments than is the case for ordinary legislative bills. 


In the case of rigid constitutions, change is more difficult, usually demanding super or concurrent 
majorities (see Figure 7.3). In the case of a flexible constitution, changes can be made more easily, Rigidity 
offers the general benefit of a stable political framework, and benefits rulers by limiting the damage should 
political opponents obtain power, because they would face the same barriers to change. On the other hand, 
non-entrenchment (which is rare} offers the advantage of ready adaptability. In New Zealand, this flexibility 
allawed changes to the electoral system and government administration in the 1980s and 1990s, while in the 
United Kingdom it allowed the devolution of significant powers to Scotland and Wales in 1999 without much 
constitutional fuss. 


The most extreme form of entrenchment is a clause that cannot be amended at all. For example, the 
French and Turkish constitutions guarantee the republican character of their regimes. These statements set out 
to enforce a break with the old regime, but they also provide armmunition to those who see constitutions as the 
dictatorship of the dead over the living. In new conditions, past solutions sometimes have a way of turning into 
current problems. 


A key element of the amendment procedure concerns the role of the legislature, On the one hand, some 
constitutions can be amended simply through special majorities within the legislature, thereby reducing the 
relative status of the constitution. This approach is found in European states with a strong commitment to 
parliamentary supremacy, such as Germany: amendments there (where permitted at all) require only a two-thirds 
majority in both houses, On the other hand, where modifications cannot be approved by the legislature alone, 
the constitution stands supreme over the legislature. In Australia, for example, amendments must be endorsed 
not only by the national parliament, but also by a referendum achieving 4 concurrent majority in most states and 
in the country as a whole. 


Changes can also be initiated by other means than a formal amendment. The most important of these 
devices are judicial interpretation (the rulings of constitutional courts), and the passage of new laws that modify 
some aspect of the rules of government. And even when constitutions are codified, simple customs and 
traditions should not be forgotten; there is often much about the structure of government that is not written 
down, but has simply become a tradition. Political parties play a critical role in government all over the world, for 


example, but there may not always be much said about them in constitutions. 
= 


that the rule of law takes second place to national 
security, and needs to be rebuilt subsequently through 
the courts. 


Entrenchment: The existence of special legal procedures for 
amending a constitution. 


Rigid constitution: One that is entrenched, requiring more 


The role of courts demanding: aznendment procedures. 


Constitutions are neither selfmade nor  self- 
implementing, and they need the support of institu- 
tions that can enforce their provisions by striking down 4 
offending laws and practices. This role has fallen to the anes 


Flexible constitution: One that can be amended more 
easily, ofteri in the same way that ordinary legislation ts 
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fj FOCUS 7.1 Constitutional amendments (Continued) 





Amendments require the approval of ... 


Austral ia 


Both houses of the legislature and two-thirds of the provinces 
containing at least half the country’s population. 


A two-thirds majority in bath houses of the legislature. 


A two-thirds majority in both houses of the legislature and approval 


Nigeria by two-thirds of state legislatures. 


A two-thirds majority in both houses of the legislature and a 
majority of the total membership of each house. 


ireland A majority in both houses of the legislature and majority approval 
, in a national referendum. 


Majority vote by two successive sessions of the legislature with an 


Sweden ats 4 emt 
intervening election. 


FIGURE 7.3: Comparing constitutional amendments 

Notes: 

Germany: The federal, social, and democratic character of the German state, and the rights of individuals within it, cannot be 
amended. 

India: Selected amendments, such as those changing the representation of states in parliament, must also be approved by at 
least half the states. 

Sweden: Has four fundamental laws which comorise its ‘constitution’. These include its Instrument of Government and 
Freedom of the Press Act. 

United States: An alternative method, based on a special convention called by the states and by Congress, has not been used. 


judiciary; with their power of judicial review (allow- a range of issues, varying from the scope of expres- 
ing them to override decisions and the laws produced sion and religious liberties, equality rights, privacy, and 
by governments), judges occupy a unique position in reproductive freedoms, to public policies pertaining to 
and above politics. They constrain the power of elected Sramninal jebher: Panett feaiey an ernnaesce, eae 
rulers, thereby both stabilizing and limiting democracy. Sion, ineaigerina, labor, anc eeitorenental ProtechiDl, 
Hirschl (2008: 119) has gone so far as to refer to the rise 

of juristocracy, or government by judges: Judicial review: The power of courts to mullify any laws 

Armed with judicial review procedures, national high sehaviarrl government officials that contravene the” 


courts worldwide have been frequently asked to resolve 
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The function of judicial review can be allocated in 
one of two ways. The first and more traditional method — 
used in the United States and much of Latin America — 15 
for the highest or supreme court im the ordinary judicial 
system to take on the task of constitutional protection. 
A supreme court rules on constitutional matters, just as 
it has the final say on other questions of common and 
statute law.A second and more recent method — favoured 
in Europe — is to create a special constitutional court, 
standing apart from the ordmary judicial system. 


Supreme courts 


As the name implies, a supreme court is the highest 
court within a jurisdicnon, whose decisions are not 
subject to review by any other court. They are usually 
the final court of appeal, listening — if they choose — to 
cases appealed from a lower level. They also mainly use 
concrete review, meaning that they ask whether, given 
the facts of the particular case, the decision reached at 
lower level was compauble with the constitution. By 
contrast, constitutional courts mainly practise abstract 
review, judging the intrinsic constitutional validity of 
a law without limiting themselves to the particular case. 
In addition, constitutional courts can issue advisory 
judgments on a bill at the request of the government or 
assembly, often without the stimulus of a specific case 
at all. These latter judgments are often short and are 
usually unsigned, lacking the legal argument used by 
supreme courts. So concrete review provides decisions 
on cases with constitutional implications, while abstract 
review is a more general assessment of the constitu- 
tional validiry of a law or bill. (Some courts, such as 
those in Ireland and Germany, use both concrete and 
abstract review.) 


Concrete review: Judgments made on the constitutional 
validity of law in the context of a specific case. 


proposed lw, based on a suspicion of inconsistency with a 


Confusingly, the name of a given court does not 
always follow its function. Hence the supreme courts 
of Australia and Hong Kong go under the tle of High 
Court, those of France and Belgium under the utle 
Cour de Cassation (Court of Appeal), and that of the 
European Union is the European Court of Justice, while 
a number of European countries — including Spain — 
have supreme courts whose decisions (some or all) can 
be appealed to constitutional courts. 

The United States is the prototypical case of con- 
crete review. The US constitution vests judicial power 
‘in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain’. Although 
the Court possesses original jurisdiction over cases to 
which a US state or a representative of another country 
is a party, its main role is appellate. That is, constitu- 
tional issues can be raised at any point in the ordinary 
judicial system and the Supreme Court selects only 
those cases that it believes raise significant constitutional 
questions; the vast majority of petitions for the Court to 
review a case are turned down. 


Original jurisdiction: This entitles a court to try a case at 
its furst instance. 
Appellate: The power of a court to review decisions 
sesbied oy levers casas 

Constitutional courts 


This approach was born with the Austrian constiru- 
non of 1920, and became established in conunental 
Europe after the Second World War. The success of 


TABLE 7.1: Comparing supreme courts and constitutional courts 


Supreme court 





Constitutional court 


Form of review Primarily concrete Primarily abstract 

only 
Normal tenure Until retirement Typically one non-renewable term (6-9 years) 
Examples Australia, Canada, United States Austria, Germany, Russia — 
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SPOTLIGHT 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Brief Profile: South Africa languished for many decades 
under a system of institutionalized racial separation known 
as apartheid. This ensured privileges and opportunities 

for white South Afncans at the expense of black, mined 
race, and Asian South Africans. In the face of growing 
resistance, and ostracisrn from much of the outside world, 
an agreement was reached that paved the way for the 

first democratic elections in 1994. Much was originally 
expected fram a country with a wealth of natural resources 
and the African National Congress has since won majorities 
at every election. Yet corruption is a growing problem, 
unemployment remains stuboomly high, many still live 

in poverty, and South Africa faces major public security 
challenges: it has one of the highest per capita homicide 
and violent assault rates in the world. Despite being the 
second largest economy in Africa (after Nigeria}, it has only 
partly realized its potential as a major regional power. 


Form of government — Unitary parliamentary republic. 


Population (52.5 million) 
imi 


Gross National Income ($357 billion) 
S $ 5 $ $ $ 
Per capita GNI ($7,190) 
@Aaa 
Democracy Index rating 
| Authoritarian | 


Freedom House rating 

NeotFres ME Partly freo 

Human Development Index rating 
Very High 


State formed 1710, and most recent constitution adopted 1997. 


Legislature ? Bicameral Parliament: lower National Assembly (400 members) elected for renewable five-year terms, and 
upper National Council of Provinces with 90 members, ten appointed from each of the nine provinces. 


Executive > Presidential. A president heads both the state and the government, ruling with a cabinet. The National 
Assembly elects the president after each general election. Presidents limited to two five-year terms. 


Judiciary & The legal system mixes common and civil law. The Constitutional Court decides constitutional matters and 


can strike down legislation. it has 11 members appointed by the presiclent for terms of 12 years. 


Electoral system >? The National Assembly is elected by proportional representation using closed party lists; half are 


elected from a national list and half from provincial lists. 


Parties > Dominant party. The African National Congress (ANC) has dominated since the first full dernocratic and multi- 
racial election in 1994. The more liberal Democratic Alliance, now the leacing party in the Westem Cape, forms the official 


opposition. 


Germany's Federal Constitutional Court encouraged 
non-European countries to follow suit, such that nearly 
half the world’s states had such a court by 2005 (Horow- 
itz, 2006). As with the constitutions they nurture, these 
courts represented a general attempt to prevent a revival 
of dictatorship; in the case of new democracies, consti- 
tutional courts have been created separately from the 





ordinary judicial system to help overcome the ineffi- 
ciency, corruption, and opposition of judges from the 
old order. 

Where a supreme court is a judicial body mak- 
ing the final ruling on all appeals (mot all of which 
involve the constitution), a constitutional court is more 
akin to an additional legislative chamber. Hans Kelsen 


The constitution and courts in 
South Africa 


South Africa's transformation from a militarized 


state based on apartheid (institutionalized racial 
seqregation) to a more constitutional order based on 
democracy was one of the most remarkable political 
transitions of the late twentieth century. What was the 
nature of the political order established by the new 


constitution? 

In 1996, after two years of hard bargaining between 
the African National Congress (ANC) and the white 
National Party (NP), agreement was reached on a new 
109-page constitution to take full effect in 1997. Tne NP 
expressed general support despite reservations that led 
to its withdrawal from government. 

Ina phrase reminiscent of the US constitution, 
South Africa's constitution declares that ‘the Executive 
power of the Republic vests in the President’. As in the 
United States, the president is also head of state. Unlike 
the United States, though, presidents are elected by 
the National Assembly after each general electian. They 
can be removed through a vote of no confidence in the 





(1881-1973), the Austrian inventor of constitutional 
courts, argued that such courts should function as a neg- 
ative legislator, striking down unconstitutional bills but 
leaving positive legislation to parhament. In this system, 
ordinary courts are not empowered to engage in judicial 
review, with appeals to the supreme court; instead, the 
review function is exclusive to a separate constitutional 
authority. This approach is more poltical, flexible, and 
less legal than 1s the case with supreme courts. 
Germany has become the exemplar of the constitu- 
tional court approach. Its Federal Constitutional Court 
(PCC) has the following powers: judicial review, adyju- 
dication of disputes between state and federal polincal 
Institutions, protection of individual rights, and protec- 
tion of the constitutional and democratic order against 
groups and individuals seeking to overthrow it (Con- 
radt, 2008: 253). The ‘eternity clause’ in the Basic Law 
means that the FCC's judgments in key areas of democ- 
racy, federalism and human rights are absolutely the final 
word. (The term baste law, used in Germany in place 
of constitution, unplies a temporary quality that makes 


it different trom an entrenched constitunon. In spite ot 
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assembly (though this event would triqger a qeneral 
election), and by impeachment. The president governs in 
conjunction with a large cabinet. 

Each of the country’s nine provinces elects its own 
legislature and fanms its own executive headed by a 
premier. But far more than in the United States, authority 
and funds flow from the top down. in any case, the 
ANC provides the glue linking not only executive and 
legislature, but also national, provincial, and municipal 
levels of government. So far, at least, the ruling party 
has dominated the goveming institutions, whereas in 
the United States, the institutions have dominated the 
parties. 

South Africa's rainbow nation faces some difficulties 
in recanciling constitutional liberal democracy with the 
political dominance of the ANC. The modest reduction 
in the size of the ANC’s parliamentary majority in the 
2009 elections exerted a moderating effect, reducing 
the ANIC's desire and capacity to amend the constitution 
in its favour But the country’s politics, more than most, 
should be judged by what preceded it. By that test the 
achiewements of the new South Africa are remarkable 


indeed, 


this, the two are functional equivalents. Other countries 
using the term basic law include Hong Kong, Israel, and 
Sauda Arabia.) 

The FCC consists of 16 members appointed by 
the legislature for a non-renewable term of 12 years. 
The Court is divided into two speciahzed chambers, 
of which one focuses on the core liberties enshrined 
in the Basic Law. The Courts public reputanon has 
been enhanced by the provision of constitutional com- 
plaint, an innovative device allowing cinzens to peti- 
non the Court directly once other pudicial remedies are 
exhausted. 

The Court acnvely pursued its duty of maintain- 
ing the new order against groups secking its over- 
throw; tor instance, by banning both communist and 
neo-Nazi partes in the 1950s. For this reason, Kom- 
mers (2006) describes the Court as ‘the guardian of 
German democracy’. It has continued in this role by 
casting a caretul eye on whether European Union laws 
and policies detract from the autonomy of the coun- 
trys legislature. The Court has also been active on pol- 


Icy topics FS a) varied as abortion, election procedures, 
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unmigration, party funding, religion im schools, and 


university reform. 


Judicial activism 


Perhaps with the exception of Scandinavia, judicial 
intervention in public policy has grown throughout the 
liberal democratic world since 1945, marking a transi- 
tion trom judicial restraint to judicial activism. For 
Hirsch! (2008: 119), this is one of the most significant 
phenomena of government in the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries. Judges have become more 
wiling to enter political arenas that would have once 
been left to elected politicians and national parlhaments; 
for instance: 


* India’s Supreme Court has ‘appomted itself as the 
guardian of vulnerable social groups and neglected 
areas of public hte, such as the environment’ (Mitra, 
2014: 587). 

® Israel's Supreme Court addressed such controversial 
issucs as the West Bank barrier, the use of torture in 
investigations by the security service, and the assas- 
sination of suspected terrorists (Hirsch, 2008). 

* The US Supreme Court decided the outcome of 
the 2000 presidential election by voting along party 
lines that George W. Bush had won the election in 
the state of Florida, and thus the presidennal elec- 
non. One commentator controversially described the 
vote as ‘the single most corrupt decision in Supreme 
Court history’ and ‘a violation of the judicial oath’ 
because the majority decided on the basis of ‘the per- 
sonal idennty and political athhation of the lingants’ 
(Dershowirz, 2001: 174 and 198). 


Judicial restraint: The view that judges should apply the 
letter of the law. leaving politics te elected bodies. 


Judicial activism: The wilhingness of judges to venture 
beyond narrow legal reasoning so as to influence public 
policy 


There are four key reasons for the drift trom 
restraint to achvisin: 


* The dechne of the political left has enlarged the scope 
of the judiciary. Socialists were once suspicious of 
judges, believing them to be unelected defenders of 


the status quo, and of property specifically. The left 
has since discovered in opposition that the courtroom 
cam be a venue for harassing governments of the mght. 

* The increasing reliance on regulation as a mode of 
governance encourages court intervention. A gov- 
ernment decision to deny gay partners the same 
rights as married couples is open to judicial chal- 
lenge in a way that a decision to go to war or raise 
tases 1s not. 

* International conventions give judges an extra 
lever to move outside the limits of national law. 
Documents such as. the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the European 
Convention on Human Rights provide a base on 
which judges can construct what would once have 
been viewed as excessively pohtical statements. The 
emergence of international courts such as the [nter- 
national Criminal Court (founded in 202) has 
also encouraged national courts to become more 
assertive. 

* The continuing prestige of the judiciary encouraged 
some transfer of authority to its domain. The judicial 
process in most hberal democracies has retained at 
least some reputation for integrity and unpartialiry, 
whereas the standing of many other institutions — 
notably polincal parties — has declined. 


Whatever the factors lying behind the expansion 
of judicial authority, the process seems to reinforce 
self. Stone Sweet (2000: 55) makes the point that ‘as 
constitutional law expands to more and more policy 
areas, and as it becomes “thicker” in each domain, so do 
the grounds tor judicialized debate. The process tends 
to reinforce itself." Sensing the growing confidence of 
judges in addressing broader political issues, interest 
groups, rights-conscious citizens, and even political par- 
nes have become more willing to continue their strug- 
ales im the judicial arena. 

Of course, judicial activism has gone further in 
some democracies than in others, few states having 
taken it further than the Umited States. The US is 
founded on a constituttonal contract and an army of 
lawyers forever quibbles over the terms. Armed with 
a Written constitution, federalism, judicial independ- 
ence, no system of separate administrative courts, a 
legal system based on judge-made case law, and high 
esteem for judges, the US has moved ever further 
into a culture of judicial activism. The influence of 
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the US Supreme Court on American public policy 
has led one critic of ‘government by judges’ to dis- 
miss it as ‘a nine~man, black-robed junta’ (Waldron, 
2007: 309). 

Fewer conditions of judicial autonomy are met in 
Britain, where parhamentary sovereignty long reigned 
supreme. Lacking the authority to annul legislation, judi- 
cial review in the British context normally refers to the 
capacity of judges to review executive decisions against 
the template provided by admumistrative law. Even so, 
judicial activism has grown in Britain, reflecting Euro- 
pean influence. British judges were willing accomplices 
of the European Court of Justice as it established a legal 
order applying to all member states. Judicial assertiveness 
was further encouraged by the countrys belated adop- 
tion of the European Convention on Human Rights 
in 1998, the decay of the royal prerogative which once 
allowed the state to stand above the law, and the estab- 
lishment of a British Supreme Court in 2009. 

Formal statements of rights have also encouraged 
judicial expansion in other English-speaking coun- 
tries. In Canada,a Charter of Rights and Freedoms was 
appended to the constitution in 1982, giving judges a 
more prominent role in defending individual mghts. 
Similarly, New Zealand introduced a bill of rights in 
1990, protecting ‘the lite and security of the person’ and 
also confirming traditional, but previously uncodified, 
democratic and civil rights. 


Judicial independence and 
recruitment 


Given the growing political authority of the judiciary, 
the question of maintaining it independence gains m 
unportance. Liberal democracies accept judicial auton- 
omy as fundamental to the rule of law, but how 1s this 
independence achieved mm practice? Security of tenure 
is Important, which is why it is hard to remove them 
during their terms in office. But judicial autonomy also 
depends on how they are recruited. Were the selec- 
tion of judges on the highest court to be controlled by 
politicians, the judiciary would simply reinforce partisan 
authority, providing an integration (rather than a separa- 
tion) of powers. This danger 1s particularly acute when 
judicial tenure is short, limitmg the period m which 
judges can develop their own perspective on the cases 
before them. 


As a result, governments have developed multiple 
soluthons to the issue of judicial selection, ranging from 
democratic election to co-option by judges already 
in post (see Figure 7.4). The former is democratic but 
political, while the latter offers the surest guarantee of 
independence but can lead to a self-perpetuating clite 
because it runs the danger that the existing judges will 
seek out new recruits with an outlook resembling 
their own. In between these extremes come the more 
conventional methods: appointment by the legislature, 
by the executive, and by independent panels. Many 
countries combine these orthodox methods, with the 
government choosing from a pool of candidates pre- 
pared by a professional body. Alternatively, and more 
traditionally, some judges on the senior court can be 
selected by one method, while others are chosen by a 
different method. 

The British government recently ceded power of 
appointment to an independent commussion, a deci- 
sion yustified by the relevant minister in the following 
way: 


la a modern democratic sociery it is no longer 
acceptable for judicial appointments to be entirely 
in the hands of a Government Minister. For 
example the judiciary 16 often involved m adjudi- 
cating on the lawfulness of actions of the Execu- 
tive And so the appointments system must be, and 
must be seen to be, independent of Government. 
It must be transparent. Ir must be accountable. 
Aud it must inspire public confidence. (Falconer, 
ZO: 3-4) 


For most courts charged with judicial review, 
selection still involves a clear political dimension. For 
example, the stature of the US Supreme Court com- 
bines with the unusual rule of lifetrme appointments to 
make sure that nomunations are key decisions. In these 
contests, the judicial experience and legal ability of the 
nominee may matter less than ideology, partisanship, and 
a clean personal history. Even so, Walter Dellinger, for- 
mer acting US Solicitor General, argues that ‘the politi- 
cal appointment of judges 1s an appropriate “democratic 
moment” before the independence of hfe tenure sets m’ 
(Peretti, 2001). 

A. political dimension 1s also apparent im selection 
to comstitutional courts. Typically, members are selected 
by the legislature in a procedure that can involve party 
horse-trading. For instance, 8 out of the 12 members 
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Tenure 


Number 
of judges 


Process 










Age limit 70 


5 years, limit of two terms 


Appointed by legislature. 


i2 years; age limit 68 Elected by legislature; need two-thirds 
. 2 majority. 
Age limit 65 


Appointed by president on recommendation 
of chief justice and four senior judges. 


Five appointed by the president, five 
elected by Parliament, and five elected by 
other courts. 


Appointed by president on recommendation | 
of National Judicial Council, and confirmed 
by Senate majority. 


Nominated by president, confirmed by 
majority in Federation Council. 

















Age limit 70 or 75 
depending on age on 
appointment 










United States Life-time 


FIGURE 7.4: Comparing judicial appointments 


of Spain’s Constitutional Court are appointed by the 
party-dominated parliament. 

Below the level of the highest court, judicial 
autonomy raises the issue of internal independence. 
The judiciary is more than the highest court of the 
land; it is ‘an elaborate, multi-tiered structure encom- 
passing ordinary courts, appeal courts, and special 
bodies such as tax and military courts. Whether jus- 
tices at lower levels are inhibited or empowered shapes 
the effectiveness of the judicial system as a whole in 
resolving conflicts in a fair, effective and predictable 
fashion. 












Appointed by monarch on advice of 
prime minister after nomination by 
selection commission. 






Nominated by the president, confirmed by 
majority in Senate. 


Internal independence: Kefer: to the autonomy of junior 
judges from their senior colleagues, who often determine 
career advancement. Where this autononty is limited, judicial 
initiative may be stifled. 


Csuarmeri (2003; 225) emphasizes the importance 
of internal independence. Noting that ‘judicial organiza- 
tions in continental Europe traditionally operate within 
a pyramid-like organizational structure’, he argues that 
‘the role played by organizational hierarchies is cru- 
cial in order to highlight the actual dynamics of the 
judicial corps’. This issue arose in acute form in some 
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> FOCUS 7.2| Models of judicial decision-making 





Because senior judges are such key actors in shaping government, it is important to ask how they go about 
reaching their decisions. Three explanatory models have been developed: 


* Legal: This is the most traditional, and assumes that judges are driven in their decisions by an understanding 
of the law. OF course, the fact that an issue has reached the highest court means that it is legally uncertain, so 
the law itself is not wholly determining. Even so, judges are likely to bear in mind precedent, legal principles, 
and the implications of their judgment for the future development of the law. They can hardly reach a 
particular: decision unless they can wrap it in at least some legal covering. 


* Attitudinal: This assumes that judges are driven by politics and ideology. The US Supreme Court is a primary 
example, because its verdicts are given in the form of unanimous or majority opinions, with dissenting 
opinions often also produced, and it is known how each of the justices voted. These open procedures allow 
researchers to assess whether, across a series of cases, a particular justice can be classified as consistently 
liberal or conservative, and to relate their ideological profile to such factors as the justice's social background. 
The answer is usually quite clear, which is why appointments to the US court generate so much public 
interest, and the likely outcome of votes can be anticipated well in advance. 


* Strategic: This regards judges as sensitive to the likely reactions of other political actors and institutions 
to their pronouncements. As with any other institution, the highest courts (and often lower ones, 
too) act to maintain their standing, autonomy, and impact. Accordingly, judges will think hard before 
courting controversy or making decisions that will be ignored, or even reversed through constitutional 
amendment. This strategic mode! invites us to think of judges on the highest court as full players in the 
game of elite politics, who must abide by the rule of anticipated reactions. Germany's constitutional 
court is an example, concerned as it is to sustain democracy by defending the autonomy of its country’s 


legislature. 


continental European countries after 1945, when judges 
appointed under right-wing regimes continued in post, 
discouraging initiatives by mew recruits lower in the 
pyramid. Guarnieri concludes that promotion and salary 
progression within the judiciary should depend solely 
on seniority, noting that such reforms were needed in 
Italy before younger ‘assault judges’ became willing to 
launch investigations into government corruption. This 
blanket solution may be extreme but it is important to 
recognize that the decisions of judges lower in the hier- 
archy will be influenced by anticipated effects on their 
career prospects. 


Systems of law 


As well as understanding constitutions and courts, it 1s 
also important to understand systems of law. The two 
most important of these are common law and civil 
law, whose contrasting principles are essential to an 


appreciation of the differences in the political role of 
judiciaries everywhere outside the Middle East. The 
third is sharia law, found in most Muslim countries, and 
even coexisting with common or crvil law in countries 
with large Muslim populations, such as Nigeria, or in 
countries with a colonial history, such as Egypt. 


Common law 


The key feature of common law systems is that the 
decisions made by judges on specific cases form an 
overall legal framework which remains distinct fom 
the authority of the state. It is found mainly in Britain 
and im countries that were once British colonies, such as 
Australia, Canada (except Quebec), India, Kenya, Nige- 
ria, Pakistan, and the United States (except Louisiana). 
Originally based on custom and tradition, such deci- 
sions were first published as a way of standardizing legal 
judgments across the territory of a state. Because judges 
abided by the principle of stare decisis (stand on decided 
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cases), their verdicts created precedents and established 
a predictable legal framework, contributing thereby to 
economic exchange and nation-building. 

Where common law is judge-made law, statute 
law 1s passed by the legislature in specific areas but these 
statutes usually build on case law (the past decisions 
of courts) and are themselves refined through judicial 
interpretation. The political significance of common 
law systems is that judges constitute an independent 
source of authority. They form part of the governance, 
but not the government, of society. In this way, common 
law systems contribute to political pluralism. 


Common law: Judicial rulings on matters not explicitly 
treated in legislation, based on precedents created by deci- 
sions in specific cases. 


Statute law: Laws enacted by a legislature. 


Civil law: Judicial rulings founded on written legal codes 
which seek to provide a single overarching framework for 
the conduct of public affairs. 


Civil law 


Civil law springs from written legal codes rather than 
cases, the goal being to provide a single framework for 
the conduct of public affairs, including public adminis- 
tration and business contracts. The original codes were 
developed under Justinian, Roman emperor between 
527 and 565. This system of Roman law has evolved into 
distinct civil codes, which are then elaborated through 
laws passed by the national legislatures. Civil law is found 
throughout Latin America, in all of continental Europe, 
in (hina and Buussia, and in most African countries that 
were once colonies of continental European powers. 

In civil law, judges (rather than juries) identify the 
facts of the case, and often even direct the investigation. 
They then apply the relevant section of the code to the 
matter at hand. The political umportance of this point 
is that judges are viewed as impartial officers of state, 
engaged in an admmmstrative task; they are merely Ja 
bouche de la lot {the mouth of the law). The courtroom 1s 
a fovermiment space, rather than a sphere of independent 
authority; judge-made law would be viewed as a threat 
to legislative supremacy. 

The underlying codes in civil law systems often 
emphasize social stability as much as individual rights. 
The philosophy is one of state-led integration, rather 


than pluralism. Indeed, the codes traditionally func- 
toned as a kind of extensive constitution, systematically 
setting out obligations as well as freedoms. However, 
the more recent introduction of distinct constitutions 
(which have established a strong position in relation to 
the codes) has strengthened the hberal theme in many 
civil law countries. In addition, judges have inevitably 
found themselves filling gaps in the codes, providing 
decisions which function as case law, even though they 
are mot acknowledged as such. These developments 
dilute, without denying, the contrast between civil law 
and common law (Stone Sweet, 2000). 


Religious law 


In reviewing different legal systems, it is important not 
to overlook those that are related to religion: Islam, Juda- 
ism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and the Catholic Church all 
have their own distinctive bodies of law, some of which 
remain important in regulating the societies m which 
they are found. Some states, such as Bangladesh, also 
have polycentric legal systems that include separate 
provisions for different religions. Of all such religious 
legal systems, the one that has attracted the most inter- 
national attention — and the one that is most widely 
misunderstood — is the sharia law of Muslim states. 


Sharia law: The system of Islamic law — based on the Quran 
and on the teachings and actions of Muhammad — which 
functions alongside Western law in most Islamic states. 


In the West, Islamic law tends to come to atten- 
tion only when sormeone has been sentenced to be 
stoned to death for adultery, or in the context of the 
unequal treatment of women in many Muslim societies. 
The result is a misleading conception of how it works, 
and arn unfortunate failure to understand that Islarmic 
law is deep and sophisticated, with its own courts, legal 
experts, and judges and its own tradition of jurispru- 
dence {see Hallag, 2007 for a survey). At the same time, 
however, while the use of Islamic law is one of the ide- 
als of an Islamic republic, sharia law is not universally 
apphed in any. It 1s widely used in Iran, Jordan, Libya, 
Mauritania, Oman, and Saudi Arabia, but most Islamic 
states use a mix of common or civil law and Islamic 
rehpious law, turning to the former for serious crime 
and te the latter for farmily issues. 

LJnhke Western law, where lawbreakers must 
account only to the legal system, the Islarmec tradition 


holds that lawbreakers must account to Allah and all 
other Muslims. Also unlike Western law, the sharia out— 
lines not only what 1s forbidden for Muslims but also 
what is discouraged, recommended, and obhgatory. So, 
for exarmple, Muslims should set drink alcohol, gam- 
ble, steal, commit adultery, or cormmut suicide, but they 
should pray every day, give to charity, be polite to oth- 
ers, dress inoffensively, and — when they die — be bur- 
ied in anonymous praves. When Mushms have doubts 
about whether something they are considering doing 
is acceptable, they are encouraged to speak to a Muslim 
judge, called a muft, whe will issue a legal judgment 
known as a_fatiw, 


Constitutions and courts in 
authoritarian states 


The nature of authoritarian regimes 1s such that restraints 
on rule go unacknowledged, and power, not law, is the 
political currency. Constitutions are weak, and the for- 
mal status of the judiciary is similarly reduced. In fact, 
it is often only in the transition to democracy that the 
old elite empowers the courts, seeking guarantees for its 
own diminished future (Solomon, 2007). In instances 
where courts do have power, it tends to be only because 
authoritarian leaders use them to further their control. 

Non-democratic rulers follow two broad strategies 
in Limiting judicial authority. One 1s to retain a frame- 
work of law and a facade of judicial independence, but 
to influence the judges indirectly through recruitment, 
training, evaluation, promotion, and disciplinary proce- 
dures. In the more determined cases, they can simply be 
dismissed. Egypt's President Nasser adopted this strat- 
epy with vigour in 1969 when he fired 200 in one fell 
swoop in the ‘massacre of the judges’. Upanda’s noto- 
rious military dictator [di Amin adopted the ultimate 
form of control in 1971 when he had his chief justice 
shot dead. 

A second more subtle strategy is to bypass the judi- 
clal process. For instance, many non-democratic regimes 
use Declarations of Emergency as a cover to make deci- 
sions which are exermpt from judicial scrutiny. In effect, 
a law is passed saying there 1s no law. Once introduced, 
such ‘temporary’ emergencies can drag on for decades. 
Alternatively, rulers can make use of special courts that 
do the regime's bidding without much pretence of 
judicial independence; Egypt's State Security Courts 
were an example, hearing matters involving ‘threats’ to 
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‘security’ (a concept that was interpreted broadly) untl 
they were closed down in 2008. Military rulers have 
frequently extended the scope of secret military courts 
to include civilan troublemakers. Ordinary courts can 
thus continue to deal with non-political cases, offering 
a thin image of legal integrity to the world. 

Under the circumstances, it is little surprise that 
authoritarian regimes have a poor record on human 
rights. Comparative data in this area lack the established 
recond of the indices we have reviewed for democracy 
and corruption. One index that has generated data since 
1981, but has not been published since 2011,1s the CIRI 
Human Rights Data Project, which used information 
from the US State Department on human mghts in 
countnes around the world, including their records on 
free speech, freedom of movement, execution, torture, 
disappearances, and pohtical imprisonment. The proyect 
gave scores ranging downward from 30; in 2010, the 
world average was 18, Denmark and Iceland scored 30 
and the United States ranked fifth equal with 26.The ten 
countries with the lowest scores are shown in [able 7.2. 

As Table 7.2 suggests, one state with an extended 
history of human rights abuses is Zimbabwe, which has 
languished under the government of Robert Mugabe 
since independence in 1980. Following a period of 
growing political conflict and economic decline, a new 
constitution was adopted in 2013, offering hope that 
life for Zimbabweans might become more secure. But 
the wovermme party ZANU-PF = which won nearly 
three-quarters of the seats in the legislature in deeply 
Hawed 2013 elections — dragged its feet in implement- 
ing the provisions of the constitution and in amend- 
ing existing laws restricting freedom of expression and 
assembly. Media and academic freedom remain hited, 


TABLE 7.2: The ten countries with the lowest scores 
en human rights 


Score out 
of 30 


Burma 2 Yemen 3 
Eritrea 2 Zimbabwe 3 
lran 2 Saudi Arabia 4 
China 3 Conga (Dem Rep} 3 
North Korea 3 Nigeria 4 


Source: CIR! Human Rights Dataset 2011, at wevw. 
humannghtsdata.com 
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opponents of the regime are still routinely harassed, 
property rights are ignored, the military 1s used to sup- 
port the regime, and the courts are manipulated to suit 
Mugabe's purposes. For example, the courts ruled the 
2013 elections to be free and fair in spite of clear evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

In states with a ruling party, courts are viewed not 
as a constraint upon politcal authority but as an aid 
to the party in its policy goals. (hina is currently on 
its fourth and most recent constitution (dating from 
1982), and even though it begins by affirming the 
country’s socialist status, and warning against ‘sabotage 
of the socialist system’ it ts the least radical of the tour. 
It seeks to establish a more predictable environment 
for economic development and to mit the communist 
party's historic emphasis on class conflict, national self- 
reliance, and revolutionary struggle. The leading role of 
the party is now mentioned only in the preamble, with 
the main text even declaring that ‘all polincal parties 
must abide by the Consttution’. Amendments in 2004 
gave further support to private property and human 
rights. In the context of communist states, such liberal 
statements are remarkable, even if they remain a poor 
guide to reality. 

In addition to moderating the content of it con- 
stitution, today’s China also gives greater emphasis 
to law in general. There were very few laws at all in 
the early decades of the People’s Republic, reflecung 
a national tradition of unregulated power, and leaving 
the judiciary as, essentially, a branch of the police. How- 
ever, laws did become more numerous, precise, and 
significant after the hiatus of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-76). In 1979, the country passed its first crimi- 
nal laws; later revisions abolished the vague crime of 
counter-revolution and established the night of detend- 
ants to seek counsel. Law could prevail to the benefit of 
economic development. For law-abiding citizens, hfe 
became more predictable. 

Despite such changes, Chinese polincs remains 
authoritarian. Rule by law’ stall means exerting political 
control through law, rather than limiting the exercise 
of power. The courts are regarded as just one bureau- 
cratic agency among others, legal judgments are not 
tested against the constitution, and many decisions 
are simply ignored. Rulings are unpublished and dii- 
ficult cases are often lett undecided. In comparison 
with liberal democracies, legal msatutions remain less 
specialized, and Jegal personnel less sophisticated. ‘Trial 


procedures, while improving, still otter only linuted 


protection for the innocent.The death penalty remains 
in use, the police remain largely unaccountable, polincal 
opponents are still umprisoned without trial, and party 
ofhcials continue to occupy a protected posinon above 
the law. Because the party still rules, power continues to 
trump the constitunion and human rights. 

[ran offers a further case of a legal system oper- 
ating in the context of an authoritarian regime. To be 
sure, the country exhibits all the trappings of a consti- 
tution supported by a court system. The constitutional 
document makes noble statements about an Islamic 
Republic ‘endorsed by the people of Iran on the basis 
of their long-standing belief in the sovereignty of truth 
and €Quramic justice’, and about the ‘exalted dignity 
and value of man’ and the independence of the pudici- 
ary. But Iran has one of the weaker records on human 
rights in the world. Many activists languish m jail on 
polincal charges, Iran has a rate of execution that 1s 
probably second only to that of China (there are many 
capital offences in Iran, include apostasy (abandon- 
ment of Islam) and moharebeh (‘enmity against God’), 
and women and minorities face discrimination of many 
kinds. In contrast to Western states, the constitution 
expresses Islamic more than liberal values and the court 
systerm is a channel rather than a limitanion on power. 

[In hybrid or competitive authoritarian regimes, 
too, constitutions and the law are subsidiary to politcal 
authority. The leader may be elected within a constitu- 
nonal framework, but that environment has been shaped 
by the leader, and the exercise of power 15 rarely con- 
strained by an independent judiciary. Presidents occupy 
the highest ground, defining the national interest under 
the broad authority granted to them by the voters. In 
other words, presidential accountability is vertical (to 
the veters) rather than horizontal (to the judiciary). In 
contrast to a lberal democracy, where the main par- 
nes have concluded that bemg ruled by law 1s prefer- 
able so being ruled by opponents, under competitive 
authoritarianism the commanding figure still sees the 
constitution, the law, and the courts as a source of politi- 
cal adwantage. Legal processes operate more extensively 
than im pure authoritarian regimes but remain subject to 
political mampulation. 

The Russian experience shows that law can gain 
ground — it only slowly and wath difficulty — in at least 
some authoritarian regimes. Russia's post-communist 
constituoon of 1993 set out an array of individual 
rights (including that of owning property); proclaimed 
that “the individual and his rights and freedoms are 


the supreme value’; and established a tripartite systern 
of general, commercial, and constitutional courts. The 
Constitutional Court, in particular, represented a major 
innovation in Russian legal thinking. 

Since 1993, the povernment has established 
detailed and lengthy (if not always well-drafted) codes 
appropriate for a civil law system. From 1998, criminal 
defendants who have exhausted all domestic remedies 
have even been able to appeal to the European Court 
of Hurnan Rights (Sharlet, 2005: 147). More prosaically, 
tax law and business law have been modernized. 

But in Russia, as in other authoritarian regimes 
{and even some liberal democracies),'there has been and 
remains a considerable gap between individual rights on 
paper and their realization in practice’ (Sharlet, 2005: 
134). For instance: 
® The conviction rate in criminal cases remains suspi- 

ciously high. 
® Expertise and pay within the legal system are low, sus- 
taming a culture of corruption. 
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® Violence by the police is common. 

® Pohtics overwhelms the law on sensitive cases {such 
as the imprisonment in 2005 of business oligarch, 
Mikhail Khodorkovsky). 

* Legal judgments, especially against the state, can be 
difficult to enforce. 

® The public still shows little faith in the legal system 
(Smith, 2010: 150). 


So, Ruussia has made more progress towards achiev- 
ing the rule of law than has China, but assurming that 
law im Russia will eventually acquire the status it pos- 
sesses in liberal democracies still involves drawing a 
cheque against the future. Smith (2010: 135) concedes 
that much progress has been made in establishing ‘a 
workable and independent judiciary and legal system’, 
with new laws enacted and legal retorms undertaken, 
but notes that ‘the enforcement of laws has been uneven 
and at times politicised, which erodes public support 
and belief in the courts’. 
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@ DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


® Which is best: a constitution that is short and ambiguous, leaving room for interpretation, or one 
that is long and detailed, leaving less room for misunderstanding? 


® What are the advantages and disadvantages of codified and uncodified constitutions? 


® What are the advantages and disadvantages of supreme courts against constitutional courts? 
® Judicial restraint or judicial activism — which is best for the constitutional well-being of a state? 


® What is the best way of recruiting judges, and what are the most desirable limits on their terms in 
office, if any? 


® Can religious and secular law coexist? 














( DGgee) Mesa 

Abstract review Judicial activism 

Appellate Judicial restraint 

Civil law Judicial review 

Codified constitution Original jurisdiction 

Common law Rigid constitution 

Concrete review Rule of law 

Constitution Sharia law 

Entrenchment Statute law 

Flexible constitution Uncoditied constitution 

Internal independence 
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PREVIEW 


Legislatures are the institutions of government that are closest to the citizens, 
since they are typically directly elected and are often responsible for repre- 
senting local districts, rather than — as is the case with executives — the entire 
country. They are thus a key part of representative democracy. But how repre- 
sentation should be ensured or understood is an important question. And the 
tasks of legislatures go beyond representation, including also deliberation, the 
approval of legislation, the authorization of expenditure, the making of govern- 
ments, and oversight of the executive. 

This chapter begins with a review of these multiple roles, opinion on the 
dynamics of which is often divided. In terms of representation, for example, 
should members of legislatures be focused on their districts, the people who 
voted for them, their parties, or the broad national interest? And how good a 
job do they actually do at representation? . 

The chapter goes on to look at the structure of legislatures, and in par- 
ticular at the differences between those with one chamber and those with two 
chambers. It then reviews the work of committees, whose influence depends on 
the strength of the legislature in the political system. It then considers the mem- 
bers of legislatures, with a particular focus on the rise of the career politician, 
and the pros and cons of imposing term limits on legislators. Finally, it looks at 
the shadow role of legislatures in authoritarian states. While they may appear 
weak, however, they do possess a number of uses for leaders and ruling elites. 





KEY ARGUMENTS 


Legistatures link society wad state, making therm an essential device in a representative democracy. 


Legislatures 
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® Legislatures: an overview 
® Functions 
. structure 
® Members 


® Legislatures in 
authoritarian states 


Legislatures are not goveming bodies, do not take major decisions, and do not even normally initiate proposals tor 


laws; but they provide the foundations of liberal democracy. 


The issue of whather legislatures should have one chamber or two exposes contrasting perspectives on how 


democracy should be conceived. 


Oversight is an increasingly important function of nearly all legis! atures in liberal democracies. Understanding this 


role means looking carefully at the work of legislative committees. 


Legislatures are increasingly horne to career politicians, who collectively constitute a political class with a 


background and interests removed fram the people it represents. 


Legislatures are found in most authoritarian regimes, but they mainly provide only a fig leaf of legitimacy, or 
‘controlled institutional channels’ through which demands and concessions can be made. 
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Legislatures: an overview 


Legislatures are symbols of popular representation 
in politics, and understanding the way they work 1s 
central to institutional theory. They are not governing 
bodies, they do not take major decisions and they do 
not even normally initiate proposals for laws. Yet, they 
remain a foundation of both liberal and democratic 
politics. The words used to denote these bodies reflect 
their original purpose: assemblies gather, congresses 
congregate, diets meet, dumas deliberate, legisla- 
tures pass laws, and parliaments talk. Their signifi- 
cance arises from their representative role; for Olson 
(1994; 1), they ‘join society to the legal structure of 
authority in the state. Legislatures are representative 
bodies: they reflect the sentiments and opinions of 
the citizens.” As the English political theorist John 
Locke observed: 


It is in their legislative, that the members of a com- 
monwealth are united, and combined together into 
one coherent living body. This is the soul that gives 
form, life, and unity, to the commonwealth: from 
hence the several members have their mutual influ- 
ence, sympathy, and connexion: and, therefore, when 
the legislative is broken, or dissolved, dissolution and 
death follows. (Locke, 1690: sec. 212) 


The earhest popular assembles in the Western tra- 
dition were the Ecclesia of Athens, open to all male 
citizens with two years of military service. Later, in 
the ancient royal courts of Europe, monarchs would 
judge important legal cases and meet with nobles of the 
realm. Gradually these assemblies became more settled, 
coming to represent the various estates — the clergy, 
the nobility, and the towns — into which society was 
then divided, In the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, kings began to consult estate leaders more consist~ 
ently on issues of war, administration, commerce, and 
taxation, These carly European assemblies were viewed 
as possessing a right to be consulted long before they 
became modern legislatures with the sovereign author- 
ity to pass laws. 

Where European parhaments accumulated pow- 
ers gradually and with difficulty, most modern consti- 
tutions emphasize the importance of the legislature. 


In the debates surrounding the US constitution, for 
instance, James Madison declared that ‘in republican 
government, the legislative power necessarily pre- 
dominates’ (Hamilton, 1788b: 265). A leading role for 
the assembly was judged to be an essential defence 
against executive tyranny; in consequence, the lst of 
powers awarded to Congress was longer and more 
detailed than that given to the president. The princi- 
ple of expressing the popular will through an assem- 
bly is today a fundamental tenet of liberal democracy. 
Modern democratic legislatures contribute to detailed 
governance as well as to broad expressions of the pop- 
ular will: they can improve the quality of legislation, 
oversee the actions of the executive, and hold influ- 
ential hearings on matters of public concern. And as 
representative bodies, they are closer to the cinzens 
than the more distant political executive. In authori- 
tarian states, by contrast, they may be useful in provid- 
ing a fig leaf of legitimacy, in incorporating moderate 
opponents, in helping integrate centre and periphery, 
in recruiting for the elite, and in containing demands 
for change, 


Functions 


Demecratic legislatures have six major functions, rang- 
ing from representation to oversight (see Figure 8.1), the 
balance varying from one legislature to another. Hence 
while they all ‘represent’ in one form or another, for 
example, they will have different roles in the budgetary 
process, and parliamentary legislatures are more critical 
to the making of governments than those in presidential 
executives. 


Representation 


While this is undoubtedly the essence of the work of 
legislatures, it 1s not always easy to judge whether, and 
how well, that function is fulfilled. The meaning of rep- 
resentation should be obvious, and yet political science 
has been unable to develop a definition with which 
everyone can agree. Pitkin (1967) set the terms of the 
debate by outhning four different ways of understand- 


Ing representation: 


® Formalistic Concerned with the rules and arrange- 
ments for representation, asking how representatives 
come to office, how they enforce their decisions, how 
they respond to their constituents, and how they are 
held accountable by voters. 









Representation 





Deliberation. 
importance. 


Legislation 


Members represent and promote the interests of those who elected 
them, usually under a party label. 


Legislatures debate and provide a public airing for matters of public 
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Whatever the source of bills, legislatures are responsible for 
reviewing, amending, and approving new laws. 


Authorizing Legislatures approve or reject the annual budget prepared by the 


expenditure government. 


Making In most parliamentary systems, the government emerces fram the 
governments __ assembly and must retain its confidence. 





Oversignt 


FIGURE 8.1: The functions of legislatures 


® Symbolic. Concerned with how representatives are 
perceived by their constituents. Por example, are 
they seen to be competent and concerned with the 
broad interests of their district, or are they regarded 
as too partisan, captured by special interests, or 
unapproachable? 

Descriptive: Suggests that a legislature should be 
society in miniature, literally ‘re-presenting’ society 
and not simply acting on its behalf (Phillips, 1995). 
Thus its members would have the same balance of 
men and women, rich and poor, black and white, 
straight and gay, educated and uneducated, as the 
general population. But how many different seg- 
ments of society should, or realistically could, be 
represented? With the good, we would have to 
accept the bad, the incompetent, the corrupt, and 
the ignorant. 

Substantive: Concerned with how represertatives 
respond to the needs of their voters. While this may 
be the most important and obvious kind of rep- 
resentation, it raises the question of the extent to 
which voters have well-developed political needs, 
or understand all the options available to them. In 
most cases, levels of political interest and knowl- 
edge are low, making it difficult for representatives 


Legislatures are responsible for overseeing or scrutinizing the 
executive, keeping it accountable. 








to be fully responsive. A given district will also 
contain a variety of interests, concerns, and values 
among its population, requiring its representative 
to somehow achieve a balance among competing 
dernands. 


A. fifth option to add to Pitkin’s list is collective rep- 
resentation, which suggests that members of a legislature 
should collectively represent the interests of all vot- 
ers, mot just those in the districts they represent. The 
Irish-born politician Edmund Burke offered the clas- 
sic account of this position after being elected Member 
of Parliament for the English constituency of Bristol in 
1774. He admitted in his victory speech that he knew 
nothing about his constituency and had played little part 
in the campaign, but, he continued: 


Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from 
different and hostile interests [but is tnstead] a 
deliberative assembly of one nation, with one 
interest, that of the whole; where, not local pur- 
poses, not local prejudices, ought to guide, but 
the general pood, resulting from the general rea- 
son of the whole. You choose a member indeed: 
but when you have chosen him, he is not a mem- 
ber for Bristol, but he is a member of Parliament. 


(Burke, 17°74) 
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In spite of these competing analyses, representa- 
hon in practice operates in a somewhat prosaic way: 
through political parties. Victorious candidates owe 
the election largely to their party and they vote in 
the legislature largely according to the commands 
and expectations of the party. This is particularly true 
of parhamentary systems, where representatives are 
expected to toe the party linc; in India, members of 
Parliament can even lose thei seat if they vote against 
their party, the theory being that they are deceiving 
the voters if they switch parties after their election. 
Representatives are also assessed by voters in terms of 
party afihanon; a voter will look on a representative 
as more approachable, responsive, and trustworthy if 
they are both from the same party, and less so if they 
are nor. 


Deliberation 


Many legislatures serve as a deliberative body, consid- 
ering public matters of national importance. The main 
contrast here is between a debating legislature and a 
committee-based legislature. In the former, delib- 
eration takes the form of general discussion in the 
chamber, m what is sometimes known as a plenary 
session, ora meeting of the whole. In the British House 
of Commons, for example, key issues eventually make 
their way to the floor of the House of Commons where 
they are discussed with passion, partisanship, and some- 
umes Hair. Floor debate becomes the arena for national 
politcal discussion, forming part of a continuows clec- 
non campaign. The mood of the House, as revealed in 
debate, is often more significant than the vote which 
follows. 


Debating legislature: One where floor debate is the cen- 
partes gain of lose ground. 


Plenary session: A meeting of the entire legislature, as 


Appropriately, it was the nineteenth-century Eng- 
hsh pohtical philosopher John Stuart Mill who made 
the case for a debating assembly: 


I know not how a representative assembly can more 
usefully employ itself than in talk, when the subject 
of talk os the great public mterests of the country, and 
every sentence of it represents the opimon either of 
some important body of persons in the nation, or 
of an individual in whom such bodies have reposed 
their confidence. (Mill, 1861: 353) 


In commuttee-based legislatures, by contrast (such 
as the US Congress and the Scandinavian parliaments) 
deliberation s less theatrical, taking the form of pol- 
icy discussion in commuttees. The practical task is to 
assess the government's proposals, while also providing 
measured scrutiny of its acnons. This deliberative style 
is less dramatic than a set-piece debate but often more 
constructive. 

Legislation 

Legislatures are often alone in having the right to make 
laws, the painstaking process for passing bills into law 
underlining the importance attached to government by 
rules, rather than by individuals. The procedure ts explic- 
itly dehberative, involving several readings (debates) as 
the bill moves from the floor to comnuttee and back 
again (Figure 8.2). In bicameral legislatures, differences 
in the versions of the bill passed by cach chamber must 
be reconciled. 

But legislation is rarely the function in which ‘leg- 
islatures' exert the greatest influence, because effective 
control over legislanon m most hberal democra- 
cies rests with the government; bills pass through the 
assembly without being designed, or even transformed, 
there. In Britain, the governing party has histori- 
cally dominated law-making. As Moran (2()11: 157) 
pomts out: 


The House of Common: 5 mrunderstood if viewed 
as a Jegislaror. Virtually all legislanve proposal orig- 
nate from, and are shaped by, the executive. Nor are 
the Commons’ extensive debates on legisdatve pro- 
posals of great significance in shaping the law: secure 
government majorities (which up to now have been 
the usual state of affairs) mean that leglative propes- 
als are hardly ever overturned wholesale, and detailed 
amendment are usually the result of concessions by 
fLinisters. 


In party-donunated Austraha, the government 
treats the legislative function with virtual contempt. On 
a single mght in 1991 it tied to put 26 bills through 
the Senate in three hours. Before New Zcaland adopted 


FIRST READING 





vot 












"THIRD READING — 


To second chamber (in 


‘bicameral assembly) 








To first chamber or joint committee. 





JOINT COMMITTEE 
Reconciles the two. 


Cae 
Signed into law by 





FIGURE 8.2: Stages in the making of a law 
Source: Adapted from Mahler (2007: table 4.9) 


proportional representation in 1996, one prime muimister 
boasted that if an idea came to him while shaving, he 
could have it on the statute book by the evening. 

In the party-dominated parliaments of Britain 
and some of its ex=colomies, the legislative function 
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Is reactive in the sense that it is reduced to quality 
control: patching up errors in bills prepared in haste 
by ministers and bureaucrats. By contrast, commuttee- 
based legislatures in continental Europe play a more 
positive role in law-making, with a combination of 
coahtion governments, influential committees, and an 
elite commitment to delivering laws acceptable to all 
sides. 

In presidential systems such as the United States, 
Brazil, and Mexico, assemblics have the most auton- 
omy in law-making. Only members of Congress can 
formally introduce bills, although executives can work 
around this by finding a triendly representative to 
ininiate a bill on its behalt.’The separation of powers 
and personnel inherent in a presidential regime limits 
executive influence over the legislature, an institutional 
separation that is often reinforced by divided govern- 
ment (the president may come trom a different party 
than the one that dominates one or both chambers of 
the legislature), further reducing the legislature's will- 
Ingness to convert the administration's proposals into 
laws. 

Bicameral legislatures face an additional hurdle in 
making law, which arises when one chamber amends 
a bill passed by the other. In some countries, such as 
Britain and Spain, the lower house is more powerful 
and can decide whether to accept or repect amend- 
ments from the upper house. In others, including 
Australia, Brazil and India, there will be a joint vote 
of both chambers, the larger lower chamber having 
the most numerical weight. In yet others, including 
France, Germany, and the United States, a special con- 
ference committee, made up of an equal number of 
members from each chamber, wall meet to work out 
an agreed bill. Italy takes a different approach, allow- 
ing amended versions of bills to shuttle indefinitely 
between chambers until agreement 1s reached (it 
ever). Che effect ts dlustrated by a bill on rape that was 
introduced in 1977 and did not become law in Italy 
until 1995, 


Authorizing expenditure 


This 1s one of the oldest funcoons of legislatures, and 
of the lower house im particular. Its origims stem from 
the original purpose of European assemblies, which was 
to rewiew requests for funds from monarchs. But it has 
since — In many parlamentary democracies — become 
nonunal. What usually happens is that the executive 
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prepares the budget, which ts then reported to the Ieg- 
islature but rarely modified there. 

For the legislature to possess the power of the purse, 
suggests Wehner (2006), 1t must have the ability to amend 
the budget (as opposed ta simply being authorized to 
make cuts), an effective committee system, enough ume 
to consider the budget in detail, and access to background 
information underlying the budget. Few countries meet 
all these conditions, and parliamentary approval 1s gener- 
ally given after the fact, serving to confirm compromises 
worked out between government departments. In many 
democracies, the budget a done deal once it reaches 
the assembly. If parliament began to unpick any part of a 
complicated package, it would fall apart. 

The United States is the clearest exception to 
the thesis of executive control of the purse. Congress 
remains central to budget-making, since all moncy 
spent by executive departments must be allocated under 
specific expenditure headings approved by Congress. As 
Flammang et al. (1990: 422) wrote, ‘without the agree- 
ment of members of Congress, no money can be doled 
out for foreign aid, salaries for army generals or paper 
clips for bureaucrats’. The result is that the annual fed- 
eral budget debate has become an elaborate game of 
chicken: the president and Congress each hopes that the 
other side will accede to its own proposals before the 
money runs out. 


Making governments 


Legislatures are a key part of government, in the sense 
not just that they take care of government business but 
also that the abilities of executives to govern depend 
in Jarge part on the political make-up of legislatures. 
In presidential systems such as Brazil, Mexico, or the 
United States, the president — being separately elected — 
does not rely on sympathetic party members in the 
legislature to stay in office. But those members play a 
critical role in determuning the capacity of the executive 
to lead; a supportive or sympathenc legislature provides 
a clearer path to eftective leadership, while one domui- 
nated by opposition parties will provide obstacles and 
road blacks. 

In parliamentary systems, by contrast, the govern- 
ment 1s entirely dependent upon the party make-up of 
the legislature; a party can neither take office, nor con- 
tinue in power, without a supporting majority (or, at 
least, a workable minority) in the legislature. Further- 
more, the strength of the ruling party or coalition in 


the legislature influences the government’ stability. A 
government based on a single party with a legislative 
majority 1s hkely to prove more stable than a minority 
government. For Laver (2006), the most important role 
of a legislature in a parliamentary system is not legislat- 
ing, but ‘making and breaking governments’. 

(Ine of the more extreme illustrations of this role 
can be found in Italy, which has long suffered trom an 
excess of parties in its legislature: In part because of a 
desire to avoid the kind of centralization of power that 
allowed the dictatorship of Benito Mussolini, and in part 
because of the ongoing regional and economuc divisions 
within Italy, building stable coalinons ts dificult, gzovern- 
ments regularly fall, and prime ministers routinely serve 
only short terms in office. Between 1946 and 2015 there 
were 63 governments, lastmg an average of less than a 
year. Only one — the government of Silvio Berluscom 
between 2001 and 2006 — saw out its full parhamen- 
tary term, but even he had to resign four years mto his 
admumistration and torm a new government. Amintore 
Fanfami, meanwhile, had the shortest term in office — 
just 21 days m January—February 1954 (although he had 


five more terms in office hetween then and 1987). 


Oversight 


The final function of legislatures is oversight (or scru- 
ony) of the executive. In many countries, the over- 
sight role has been growing in significance and value 
in recent decades, helping compensate for the down- 
grading of the legislative and expenditure functions of 
assemabhes, and providing a new direction to their work. 
Parhamentary systems offer several instruments with 
which to moniter the executive: 


® Questions can be posed to leaders and ministers, 
whether oral or written. In Britain, for example, 
menibers of the House of Commons ask over 5(0) 
questions per day, keeping many bureaucrats busy 
as they prepare answers for their ministerial masters 
(House of Commons Procedure Committee, 2009). 
Prume Munisters Question Time, a weekly event, 
remains a theatrical joust between the prime minister 
and the leader of the opposition. In other legislatures, 
however, questions are accorded lower status, with 
French ministers often failing to answer them at all. 

® Interpellations are an alternative form of interroga- 
Hom in some European assemblies, including Finland, 
France, and Germany. A torm of confidence motion, 


an interpellanion 15 a substantial question demanding Bl 


prompt response which is followed by a short debate 
and usually a vote on whether the government's 
answer is considered acceptable. 

® Emergency debates are a higher-profile means of calling 
executives to account. Typically, a minimum num- 
ber of members, together with the presiding officer 
(Speaker), must approve a proposal for an emergency 
debate. The discussion usually ends with a govern- 
ment win; the significance lies in the debate itself 
and the fact of its having been called..An emergency 
debate creates pubhcity and demands a considered 
response from the government's spokesperson. 


Without question, though, the most impor- 
tant means by which legislatures can hold executives 
accourtable is through a vote of confidence or a 
censure motion. The former is a vote that — if it goes 
apainst the government — leads to compulsory resig- 
nation, while the latter indicates disapproval of a spe- 
cific minister for a stated reason. Confidence votes are 
not so much a form of detailed oversight as a deci- 
sion on whether the government can continue at all. 
Even though such votes are rare, they can determine 
the fate of the executive, with the potential to lead 
to a change of leadership and even new elections. In 
the British Parliament, a government can be brought 
down by losing a vote of confidence or by losing a 
vote on a matter of policy that has been described 
as a ‘matter of confidence’. In France and Sweden, 
a majority of all members (not only those voting) is 
required to confirm a legislature's loss of confidence. 
In other countries, a confidence motion is not specifi- 
cally designated but is simply any vote on which the 
government would feel obliged to resign if defeated. 
Deteat on a motion to approve the budget would be 
a typical example. [In some countries, again including 
Sweden, votes of confidence can be directed against 
individual ministers as well as the povernmient as a 
whole. 


Vote of confidence: A vote in a legislature on the question 
of its confidence in the government to lead. If lost, it nor- 
mally requires the resignation of the government. 


Structure 


While the functions of legislatures (and the dynarm- 
ics of those functions) vary from one to another, on 
matters of structure the options are more limited. First, 
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almost every legislature has either one or two cham- 
bers, the number being determined by a combination 
of history and political need. Second, most legislanuares 
operate through specialist committees where much of 
the work of law-making 15 actually done, with plenary 
sessions playing only a formal role in the legislative 
process. 


Chambers 


For imost countries, a single-chambered (or unicameral) 
legislature is enough to represent the interests of the 
population and to manage its responsibilities; hence 
about 60 per cent of the world’s legislatures have just 
one charnber (Inter-Parhamentary Union, 2015). Their 
number increased in the second half of the twentieth 
century as several smaller democracies — including 
Sweden (1971) and Iceland (1991) — abolished their 
second chamber, and many smaller post-colonial and 
post-communist states also opted for a single chamber. 
For reasons of history, politics, or practical need, the rest 
have bicameral (double-chambered) legislatures. South 
Africa even went so far between 1984 and 1994 as to 
have a tricameral legislature, with each chamber repre- 
senting a different race. 


Unicameral and bicameral: Terms referring to the num- 
ber of chambers in a legislature. 


In the case of bicameral legislatures, one is usually 
known as the first (or lower) chamber and the other 
as the second (or upper) chamber. Perhaps counter- 
intuitively, the lower chamber is usually the bigger and 
the more powerful; while some upper chambers have 
near-equal powers with their lower partners, most are 
both smaller and weaker. The lower chamber 1s almost 
always the originator of new proposals for legislation 
{bills}, wath the second chamber playing the role of tak- 
ing a second look, and the lower chamber often has 
sole or dominating control over budgetary matters. The 
origins of the lower/upper designation are unclear, 
but they probably trace back to the manner in which 
the British Parliament was divided between aristocrats 
and commoners, with the ‘Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral’ comprising the more historic and exclusive ‘upper’ 
chamber, 

The choice between one and two chambers reflects 
contrasting visions of democracy. Unicameral legisla- 
tures are justified by a majoritarian reading of popular 
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Chamber of Deputies 


Romania, Rwanda. 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile; Ceech Republic, Haiti, Italy, texicn: 


Afghanistan”, Angola, Bulgaria, Cuba, France, Greece, Hungary, 


National Assembly 
South Korea. 


House of 


Representatives United States. 


Kuwait, Nigeria*, Pakistan, South Africa, Thailand*, Turkey, 


Australia, Eqgyot, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 





House of Commons Canada, United Kingdom. 


* Both chambers. All: others reter to lower or sole chambers only. 


FIGURE 8.3: A selection of lower chambers 


control, the idea being that an assembly based on direct 
popular election reflects the popular will and should not 
be obstructed. The radical French cleric Abbé Sieyés 
(1748-1836) put the point well: ‘if a second chamber 
dissents from the first, it is mischievous; and if it agrees, 
it is superfluous’ (Lively, 1991). Also, a single chamber is 
more accountable, economical, and decisive; it lacks the 
petty point-scoring which becomes possible with two 
houses representing distinct interests. 

But the defenders of bicameral legislatures reject 
both the majoritarian logic of the Abbé and the penny- 
pinching of accountants. Bicarneralists stress the liberal 
element of democracy, arguing that the upper chamber 
offers checks and balances, provides more considered 
debate because its members usually have longer terms 
in office, it can be more collegial because it is usually 
smaller, and it can defend individual and group interests 
against a potentially oppressive majority in the lower 
house, Bicamneral legislatures are most often found in 
larger countries and in democracies, and they are uni- 
versal in federations, where the second chamber typi- 
cally represents the component states. 

The second chamber can also share the workload 
of the lower chamber, and serve as a house of review, 
revising bills, examining constitutional amendments, 
and eliminating intemperate legislation. In short, it 
can be a second chamber for second thoughts. James 
Madison, one of America’s founding fathers, suggested 
that an upper house afforded protection against “an 
excess of law-making’ (Hamilton, 1788c). As such, it 
can offer a modern approximation to the traditional 


idea of a council of elders, often debating in a less 
partisan style than the lower house. Or to adopt the 
terms used by Edmund Burke (quoted earlier in this 
chapter), the upper house can be a “deliberative assemn- 
bly of one nation’, rather than a mere ‘congress of 
ambassadors’. 

Where legislatures consist of two chambers, the 
question arises of the relationship between them. Usu- 
ally, the lower chamber dominates in an arrangement 
known as weak bicarmeralism. In this system, which 
is typical of parliamentary governments in unitary sys- 
tems, the government's survival depends on maintain- 
ing the assembly's support, and for clarity one chamber 
must for should) become the focus of such account- 
ability. The task of sustaining or voting down the gov- 
ernment falls naturally to the lower house, with its 
popular mandate. 


Weak bicameralism: This arises when the lower charnber 
dominates the upper, providing the primary focus for gov- 
ernment accountability. 


Strang bicameralism: This occurs when the two cham- 
bers are more balanced, as in federations with presidential 
exXeCULIVes. 


The dominance of the lower chamber can also be 
seen an other ways: 
® tis usually the larger house, averaging 254 members 
cormpared with 95 in the upper house (TIPU, 2015). 
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@® Focus 8.1 | Does the size of legislatures matter? 





It makes intuitive sense that the size of a legislature should reflect the size of a country’s population. Thus China, the 
world’s most populous country, has a National People’s Congress with almost 3,000 members, while the assembly 
in the South Pacific island state of Micranesia (with a population of 104,000) contains just 14 representatives. 


However, size is a poor measure of strength. Giant assemblies may seem powertul, but they are rendered 
impotent by their inability to act cohesively, and are in constant danger of being taken over by more coherent 
actors, such as political parties, or even their own committees. Ruling communist parties, as in China, prefer a 
large legislature precisely because it is easier to control. By contrast, a small chamber — numbering, say, under 
100 — offers more opportunities for all deputies to have their say in a collegial environment. 


A more telling statistic is the number of representatives per head of population (see Figure 8.4), The 
Chinese legislature may be large, but once its members are divided up among China's population, we find 
that each delegate represents about 460,000 people. By contrast, the Swedish Riksdag is much smaller, but its 
349 members each represent only 27,500 people, and thus Swedes have more intensive representation at the 
national level than do the Chinese. 


At first glance, Indians may seem to have the worst level of political representation, with more than 2.3 million 
people per member of Parliament. But India is a federal system, 50 Indians are also represented in state and local 
legislatures. The sare point applies to other countries with relatively high numbers of people per representative, 
such as the United States and Nigeria. Conversely, Britain and Sweden appear to have the most generous levels of 
representation, but they have weaker local units of government than is the case with federations. 
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FIGURE 8.4: Comparing levels of legislative representation 


Notes: Calculated based on data in Inter-Parliamentary Union (201 5) lassembly size) and in World Bank (2075) 
(population). For bicameral assemblies, the size of the lawer chamber only is used. 
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® It often has special responsibility for the budget. 

® Itis the forum where major proposals are introduced. 

® Itis entitled to override vetoes or amendments prof- 
fered by the second chamber. 


In presidential systerns, where presidents are directly 
elected and their continuation in office does not depend 
on the confidence of the legislature, there is no need 
for the executive’: accountability to focus on a single 
chamber. Strong bicarneralism can emerge in these 
conditions, especially when combined with federalism. 
The US Congress is the best illustration of this more 
balanced arrangement. With its constitutional position 
as representative of the states, the Senate plays a full part 
in the country’s povernance. 


Selection of the upper chamber 


There 1s not much point in a bicameral legislature unless 
the two chambers represent public interests differently; 
if they are the sarne size, are elected in the same way, 
and have the same powers, they will simply rephcate 
one another. One means of avoiding this duplication is 
to select the chambers in different ways, to which end 
there are three main options: direct election, indirect 
election, or appointment (Fig 8.5). 


Direct election 
35% 


Indirect: election 
31% 





FIGURE 8.5: Selecting the upper chamber 


Note: Based on total number of seats, not number of upper 
chambers. For comparison, 95 per cent of members of the first 
(lower) chamber are directly elected. 


Source: inter-Parliamentary Unien (201 =| 


An exarnple of indirect election can be found in France, 
where members of the Senate are elected by members of 
electoral colleges in each of France's départements (counties). 
These colleges are made up of regional councillors, mayors, 
city councillors, and members of the National Assembly 
from the area, with a weighting towards rural areas that has 
helped keep the Senate polincally conservative, and pre- 
vented the socialists from winning a majority until 2011.An 
example of appointment can be found in Canada, where all 
105 members of the Senate are appointed by the governor- 
general (representative of the British monarch) on the rec- 
ommendation of the prirne minister. This might make the 
Senate seem as undemocratic as the Federation Council 
of Russia (see later in this chapter), where appomtnents 
are controlled by the president. However, Canadian prime 
ITMsters are sensitive to regional considerations and will 
appoint independents and members of the opposition im 
addition to members of their own party. In any case, the 
Senate rarely goes against the will of the lower House of 
Conmmons, and has a tradinon of being less partisan than 
the House. 

Even when upper chambers are directly elected, a 
contrast with the lower house is still normally achieved 
by offering members of the upper house a longer ten- 
ure: typically five or six years compared with four or 
five im the lower chamber (Table 8.1).'To sharpen the 
contrast further, the election cycle is often stappered,; 
hence federal senators in the United States serve six- 
year terms, with one-third of the seats up for election 
every two years, while senators in France serve three- 
year terms with half the seats up for election every three 
years. A federal structure also produces a natural diver- 
gence between chambers. This contrast arises because 
elections to federal upper chambers are arranged by 
state, with smaller states deliberately over-represented. 
For instance, the US Senate contains two members for 
each of 50 states, meaning that Cahfornmia (population 
39 million) has the sare representation as Wyoming 
(580,000). The same is true of the Brazilian Senate, 
which has three members for each state, meaning that 
Sao Paulo in the south (population 44 million) has the 
same representation as Amapa in the north {popula- 
tion 750,000). Meanwhile, electoral districts for the US 
House of Representatives and the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies (the lower chambers) are designed to be 
equal in population. The US fares better than Brazil, 
where the number of citizens per deputy runs from a 
low of 53,000 to a high of 570,000, greatly distorting 
the equality of representation. 


TABLE 8.1: Comparing upper chambers 


Name Members | Term Method of selection 
ee 


Australia Senate 

Germany Bundesrat (Federal &9 _ 
Council} 

Ireland Senate 460 5 

India Rajya Sabha 245 & 
{Council of States) 

Mexica Senate 128 & 

Russia Federation Council 144 

Unitec States senate 100 


Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union (2075) 


Committees 


Committees are the workhorses of effective legislatures, 
offering detailed exarmmation of matters of national 
interest, including executive and legislative proposals. A 
legislative committee is a small working group of leg- 
islators, created to cope with the volume and detail of 
legislative business, particularly in larger and busier lower 
charnbers. Commiuttees come in three different forms: 


© Standing committees aré permanent, and grouped by 
policy specialties; so there will usually be separate 
committees dealing with foreign affairs, economic 
affairs, budgets, health, education, the environment, 
and so on. They offer line-by-line examination of bills 
in their particular areas of policy responsibility. 

® Select committees monitor the main executive depart- 
ments Or are set up temporarily to hold hearings on 
matters of public concern. 

® Conference committees reconcile differences in bicam- 
eral legislatures in the wording of bills. 


Whatever the cormmittee type, members are usu- 
ally allocated in proportion to overall party strength. In 
operation, however, partisanship is often held in check, 
yielding a more cooperative outlook than on the floor. 


Committee: A group of legislators assigned to exarnine new 
bills, monitor executive departments or hold hearings on 
matters of public concern, 
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Direct election by single transferable vote in each state. 


Appointed by state governments. 


Appointed by the prime minister (11), elected from 
vocational panels (43), and from two universities (4). 


Indirectly elected through state assemblies (233), or 
appointed by the president (12). 


Direct election. Biggest party in each state wins two seats 
from the state, second-placed party wins one seat, and 32 
senators elected at-large for the country. 


Appointed by president with ‘approval’ of local legislatures. 
Direct election by plurality voting in each state. — 


The US Congress is the classic example of a 
comuuttee-based legislature. Although not mentioned 
in the constitution, committees rapidly became vital to 
the work of Congress. ‘Conpress in session is Congress 
on public exhibition, whilst Congress in its commit- 
tee roorns is Congress at work’, wrote Woodrow Wil- 
son (1885: 79). In the 114th Congress (2015-17), there 
were 21 standing committees in the House, 18 in the 
Senate, and multiple subcommittees in both charnbers. 
Their most important role is in deciding the shape and 
fate of bills. Commuttee hearings allow interest groups 
to express their views, while committee members take 
care mot only of the interests of their constituents, but 
also of those groups offering support, including cam- 
paign contributions, to the legislator. But party leaders 
are important, and we should not overestimate commiut- 
tee auitononiy. 

(lomumittees are generally less influential in the 
more party-dominated legislatures found in most par- 
hamentary systems. In Britain’s House of Commons, 
for instance, government bills are examined by stand- 
ing committees which largely replicate party combat 
on the floor of the chamber. These committees do 
not challenge executive dominance in framing legis- 
lation, and they tend to be unpopular, unspecialized, 
and under-resourced. However, hke many other leg- 
islatures, the Commons has expanded its system of 
select commiuttees; these shadow all the main govern- 
ment departments, probing government policy and 
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SPOTLIGHT 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Brief Profile: One of the world's oldest states, and 
birthplace of the parliamentary system, the United Kingdam 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and its four constituent 
parts (England, Scotland, Wales, anc Norther Irelanc) 

has undergone many changes since 1945 that have lett 
troubling questions hanging over its future. The creation 
and now the decay of a wellare state, the end of empire, 
and the country’s declining economic and military weight 
have forced a redefinition of the role of government, and 

of Britain's place in the world. Membership of the European 
Union has proved controversial, as has the definition of what 
it means to be British —a failed independence referendum 
in Scotland in 2014 has not ended the debate over the 
future of the union. What is clear is that many of the old 
assumptions about Britisn politics nave ceased to apply, in 
amore complicated and fragmented polity, replacement 
clichés are harder to find. 


Form of government > Unitary parliamentary 


Population (64.07 million) 
e@e o@ea 
| | | | 


Gross National Income {32,478 billion) 


AABAAEAs s 


Per capita GNI ($41,680) _ 
86 
a 


Democracy Index rating 


| Hybrid Reaime | Full Dermacracy 


Freedom House rating 

Neotfres ME Partly freo 

Human Development Index rating 
Modus 
Pow igh 


constitutional monarchy. Date of state formation arquably 1044; no codified constitutian. 


Legislature &? Bicameral Parliament: lower House of Commons (650 members) elected for renewable five-year terms, 
and upper House of Lords (about 790 members) consisting of a mix of hereditary anc life peers, and senior members of 


the Church of England. 


Executive > Parliamentary. The head of government is the prime minister, wha is head of the largest party or coalition, 
and govems in conjunction with a cabinet. The head of state is the monarch. 


Judiciary C? Based on the common law tradition. The creation in 200% of a 12-member Supreme Court, albeit without 
the authority to veto legislation, strengthened the autonomy of the juciciary, Judges appointed for life, with mandatory 


retirement at 70 or 75, depending on date of appointment. 


Electoral system © The House of Commons is elected using single-member plurality, A range of systems is used for 
elections to other bodies such as regional assemblies in Scotland, Wales, and Norther Ireland. 


Parties 2 Multi-party, although traditionally dominated by Conservatives on the right and Labour on the lett. Smaller 


parties and regional parties also significant 


monitoring its implementation. Their reports contrib- 
ute to governance and sometimes attract wider inter- 
est. In 2011, for example, a committee interrogation 
of the media magnate Rupert Murdoch in the wake 
of a phone-hacking scandal attracted international 
attention. 


—_— | 





Scandinavia provides cases of influential commut- 
tees operating in the context of both strong parties and 
parliamentary government. Scandinavia’s main govern- 
ing style, sometimes known as “committee parliamentar- 
janisr’, 18 one in which influential standing commiuttees 
negotaate the policies and bills on which the whole 


The British Parliament 


The British Parliament is often known as the ‘Mother of 
Parliaments’, being the model upon which legislatures 
in parliamentary systems are modelled. Traditionally, 
it mixed omnipotence and impotence in a seemingly 
impossible combination; it was considered omnipotent 
because parliamentary sovereignty, allied to an uncodified 
constitution, meant there was no higher authority in 
the land, but it was considered impotent because the 
governing party exercised tight control over its Members 
of Parliament (MPs), turning Parliament into an instrument, 
rather than a wielder, of power. 

In the twenty-first century, Parliament's position 
has become less certain. The tired rituals of adversary 
politics in the House of Commons have become less 
convincing, not least for its newest members. The notion. 
that Parliament possesses sovereignty still carries weight 
but it isks being left behind as European law becomes 
more important and powers are devolved to regional 


assemblies, by competition from the media as an arena 
of debate, and by the indifference of prime ministers who 
choose to spend less time in the House. 

But MPs themselves have become more 


committed, and the era of the amateur legislator is 


parliament later votes. In Sweden, for instance, commut- 
tees modify about one in three government proposals 
and have the right to put their own proposals (including 
bills) to the assembly as a whole. Parliamentary com- 
Mittees are partners in a remarkably deliberanve law- 


making process. 


Members 


It is important to understand legislatures as institutions, 
but also important to understand their members and 
how they go about their work. The most umportant 
development in liberal democracies has been the rise 
of the career politician: the degree-educated legislator 
with hmuted experience outside pohtics who expects 
politics to provide a full-time, fulfilling profession. The 
amateurs of yesteryear have given way to political pro- 
fessionals who know no other job, and for whom spe- 


clalization 1S necessary tor SLICOESS. Even when pohticians 
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ever. They are predominantly drawn from professional, 
business, and political backgrounds, they devote 
more time to an increasing volume of constituency 
casework, and the number of fate sittings has bean 
cut. Select committees have established themselves in 
the debate over policy and contribute to scrutinizing 
the executive, The prime minister now appears twice 
a year before a select committee for a more detailed 
discussion than is possible during weekly Question 
Time. Kelso (2011:.49) notes that there has been a 
clear shift away from ‘a chamber-based institution 
towards a committee-based institution, illustrated 

by the growing emphasis given to new public bill 
committees, select committees and committee-based 
scrutiny of the prime minister’. 

The upper House of Lords occupies an uncertain 
position. Its 790 members consist mainly of appointed life 
peers but reform, when finally agreed, is likely to involve 
a substantial measure of election. Such a development 
may well make the Lords more assertive in challenging 
the executive, Yet, even as Britain’s Parliament updates its 
skills, it will continue to do what it has always done best: 
acting as an arena for debating issues of significance to 
the nation, its government, and its leaders. 





have experience of other careers such as law, the earlier 
occupation is otten chosen as a pathway to politics. 

[n many democracies, the rise of the professional 
politcian has led to speculation about the growth 
of a political class woth a background and interests 
removed from the broad electorate, and quite often cap- 
tured by parncular interests (Borchert and Aciss, 20103). 
While professionals might offer advantages mm expertise 
and ewen commitment over amateurs, the rise of a pro- 
fessional class could also be interpreted as a threat to 
representative democracy, particularly if thar class does 
not reflect the backgrounds and athtudes of the gen- 
eral population. In a sense, it threatens democracy with 
oligarchy (rule by a few). Reports of corruption m a 
number of assemblies support this noon of a horizon- 
tal ‘class’ division between legislators and electors which 
supplements the traditional vertical distinction between 
parties. An example here is the damaging expenses scan- 
dal which engulfed Britain’ House of Commons in 
2009. Members of all parties, 1t turned out, had been 
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claiming ‘expenses’ for all kinds of spurious costs such 
as cleaning moats and tuning pianos. Several members 
reigned, were de-selected by their parties, or announced 
that they would not run again, while the Speaker of the 
House of Commons stood down from his job and crim- 
inal proceedings were begun against the worst offenders. 
Faith in politicians, already low, sank even lower. 


Political class: A group of professional politicians that 
posesses, and can act on, its shared interests (Mosca, 1896). 


More importantly, incumbent members from all 
parties typically seck re-elecnon. To achieve this goal, 
they arm themselves with campaign resources (e.g. free 
mail) unavailable to their challengers, thus creating a 
powerful cartel against newcomers. Viewing politics as a 
clash between parties often leads to inadequate emphasis 
on this distinction within parties between incumbents 
and challengers.As in any other established class, polin- 
clans in post are reluctant to upset the apple cart that has 
served them so well. Indeed, the greater the proportion 
of professional politicians in an assembly, the more likely 
it is thar mcumbent candidates wall be re-elected (Berry 
et al., 20000), 

Politics as a profession implies a distinct view not 
only of representation, but also of politics. [t rejects 
the notion that governance ts a task which Athenian- 
style citizen-legislators can undertake. It implies dissat- 
istaction with the tdea that an assembly should draw 
together a representative sample of citizens ‘different in 
nature, different in interests, different in looks, difter- 
ent in language’ (Bagehot, 1867: 155). Rather, politics 
asa profession umplies an emphasis on elitism, training, 
knowledge, experience, and skill. Politics becomes a job, 
in the same way as law, medicine, and teaching. 

There 1s a contrast here between the kinds of polit- 
ical entrepreneurs found in the United States and the 
more party-based careerists found im the legislatures of 
other liberal democracies. In the US Congress, candi- 
dates must compete agaist opponents from their own 
party im a primary; in office, they must build a per- 
sonal profile and record of achievement which protects 
them from challenge, and they must raise money for 
their campaign — which, for members of the House of 
Representatives, takes place every two years. In short, 
members of Congress must nurture their personal 
brand. In mast other liberal democracies, strong par- 
nes at both parhamentary and electoral level leave less 


room. for independent action, resulting im Joyal legis- 
lators. rather than political entrepreneurs. Even when 
partisanship is important, however, younger and better 
educated members seck to express their professionalism 
by making a difference. Although the French National 
Assemably remains a weak institution, Kerrouche (2006: 
352) reports that even here “deputies want to criticize, 
to attract media attention and to put forward alterna- 
uve policies’. These aspirations are reflected in a sub- 
stantial number of private members’ bills and legislative 
amendments. 

Just as we sometimes find people following the same 
career paths as their parents, so one of the outcomes 
of the rise of the career politician has been the emer- 
gence of political dynasties. In Asia, political famulies 
often reflect the value of the political brand established 
by their founder, with children inheriting the founder's 
electoral district. In India, for example, the Nehru- 
Gandhi dynasty goes back to the nineteenth century, 
but has been parncularly important since independence 
in 1947:1t produced Jawarhalal Nehru (prime minister 
1947—64), his daughter Indira Gandhi (prime minister 
1966-77 and 1980-4), her son Rapw Gandhi (prime 
nunister 1984-9), his widow Sonia (leader of the Con- 
gress Party from 1998), and their son Rahul (member 
of Parhament since 2004). In Japan, meanwhile, more 
than one-third of the members of the Japanese Diet 
before the 2009 election were second-generanon law- 
makers, often inheriting the same seat as their family 
predecessor (Martin and Steel, 2008). Similar tamily 
dynasties are evident in Bangladesh, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

The phenomenon of second-generation legislators 
may also reflect socialization: children growing up in a 
family where politics is viewed as an achievable career 
are more likely to enter the profession themselves. This 
effect helps to explain why as many as one-quarter of 
the candidates standing in the Australian election of 
2001 had a close tanuly member who had also stood 
for elected office (McAlhster, 2003). In the Umted 
States, meanwhile, the Kennedy famuly is less pronu- 
nent than it once was, but the Bushes and the Chn- 
tons have developed some of the trappings of political 
dynasties. 

From one perspective, political famnlics may be no 
more disturbing than tamily lines of physicians. Yet, just 
as the nonon of the professional poltician gave rise to 
the concept of a political class, so too does the idea of 
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t 3 FOCUS 8.2| The pros and cons of term limits 





As we will see in Chapter 9, presidents in democracies are often limited by law in the number of terms they can 
serve in office. Even in parliamentary systems, where no such limits apply, it is rare that governments stay in 


office for more than about 810 years. 


But the story is quite different in legislatures. Unless representatives are also faced with a term limit, they 
will often seek to stay in office as jong as their energy and the tolerance of voters will last, Generally, re-election 
is the norm in liberal democracies, and most sitting legislators retum for a new term: Defining the ideal! level 
of turnover is not easy. On the one hand, the return rate should be high enough to sustain professionalism, 
allowing the development of experience and expertise. On the other hand, it should not be so high as to sustain 
corruption or create the ‘three As’ which Jackson (1994) associated with a surfeit of incumbency: arrogance, 
apathy, and atrophy. 


Turmover is greater in countries using party list proportional representation, which allows party leaders to 
ensure at least a trickle of fresh blood. In countnes using plurality elections, turnover is mainly lower, the extreme 
case being the United States, where — between 1982 and 2014 — re-election rates never fell below 85 per cant 
in the House and 75 per cent in the Senate (Bardes et al., 2014: table 12.4). |n contrast, Mexico does not allow 
members of Congress to serve more than one term at a time, so deputies must step down after three years and 
senators after six years, returning only at the next election (assuming they win). 


Arguments in favour | Arguments against 


Prevents the development of career politicians and a Term limits can prevent the best legislators from staying 
political class, and reduces the likelihood of corruption. «= on and working in the national interest. 


The longer legislators stay in office, the greater the Makes it more difficult for legislators to develop long- 
chances of their losing touch with the needs of voters. tenm relationships with their districts and constituents. 


Brings new perspectives and generations to bear, which Prevents voters from benefiting from the accumulated 
can be more important than keeping experienced experience of longer-term legislators. 
legislators in office. 
Creates lame duck legislators, who cannot plan beyond 
Term limits provide a check on the accumulation of the date of the next election. | 
power by individual legislators. 
Turnover can be encouraged by levelling the playing 
field between incumbents and challengers, not by 
banning experienced players. 


Term limits: Rusles that restrict elected politicians toamai. Legislatures in authoritarian 
caine of periods in office, or ban re-election without sta tes 
7d DMeAK. 
Since assembhes are symbols of popular political rep- 
resentation, their significance in authoritarian regumes 
the political family encourage us to think im terms of has long been regarded as mberently limited. Such 
a political caste. Both ideas unply a measure of closure — legislatures have generally functioned only as shadow 
in poltical recruitment; they rest uneasily alongside the institutions: sessions are often short and members are 
traditional interpretation of democracy as government occasponally appomred by the government. Legislators 
by the people. concentrate On raising grievances, pressing constitucncy 
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interests, and sometimes limmg their own pockets. The 
rulers regard these activities as non-threatening because 
the real issues of national politics are lett untouched. 
Yet, legislarores are difficult to extingunsh, and the 
braver members. of assemblies in authoritarian states 
can sometimes emerge as the only substantial voices 
of opposition. Schuler and Malesky (2014) note that 
there has been a recent tendency among scholars to 
see authoritarian regimes relying less on repression and 
more on using legislatures to either co-opt, empower, 
or weaken the opposition: ‘assemblies are seen as con- 
straints willingly constructed by dictators in order to 
maxumuze the benefits of continued rule or increase 
regime stability’ (p. 676). Except for a few traditional 
and dictatorial systems, most authoritarian regimes con- 
tinue to possess an assembly of some description, their 


value being fivefold: 


* A legislature provides a fig leaf of legitumacy, both 
domestic and international, for the regime. Rulers 
can try and detract criticsm from other governments 
and donor agencies by pointing to their national leg- 
islature as evidence of a national pohincal debate. 

* The legislature can be used to mcorporate moder- 
ate opponents into the polincal system, providing a 
forum for negotiating matters that do not threaten 
the key interests of rulers. 

* Raising the grievances of constituents and lobbying 
for local interests provide a measure of integration 
between centre and periphery, and between state and 
society. Such activity oils the polincal wheels without 
threatening those who control the machine. 

® Assembhes provide a convement pool of potential 
recruits to the elite. Behaviour in the legislature pro- 
vides a usetul mitial test of reliability. 

* For dictators, argues Gandhi (2008: 181), legislatures 
serve as ‘controlled institutional channels’ through 
which outside groups can make their demands and 
leaders can ‘make concessions without appearing to 
cave In to popular protest’. 


At the heart of the role of legislatures in authori- 
tarian regimes is the idea of co-option: authoritarian 
leaders may not have to worry about public opinion, 
but they always face the prospect of challenges trom 
within the elite, or at least of demands for a share of 
the spoils of control. Svolik (2012: 12-13) contrasts the 
roles of legislatures in democracies, where they serve to 
represent the diversity of political interests, with those in 


authoritarian states, where their role ‘is to enhance the 
stahilary of authoritarian power-sharing by alleviating 
conmmiloment and monitormg problems among authori- 
tarian elites’. 

In hybrid regimes, legislatures are an essential part 
of the political furniture. Their position can be signifi- 
cant im areas that do not threaten the realites of presi- 
dential leadership: im representing local districts, for 
example, and in passing rounne legislation. However, 
such assemblies still operate in the shadow of executive 
authority. A nose for power will lead us away from the 
legislature and towards the presidential office. There, we 
may discover an incumbent who governs by decree as 
well as by law and who may, in extremis, simply dissolve 
a recalcitrant legislature m search of more congenial 
arrangements. 

The political environment of hybrid regimes ts 
particularly hostile to the idea that assemblies can hold 
the government to account through detailed oversight. 
On the contrary, national leaders consider themselves 
responsible to the whole nation, not to whar they see 
as Corrupt, partisan, and parochial representatives in the 
assembly. In addition, many hybrid systems are either 
new regimes, or located in relatively poor countries; 
both factors. muilitare against the development of a pro- 
fessional legislarure with a stable membership, exten- 
sive research support, and a well-developed committee 
syster. 

The case of the Egypnan legislature dlustrates some 
of the problems found in hybrid regimes. Egypt has had 
a leguslature simce 1923, but first the king and then — 
following the revolution of 1952 — the president have 
always had the capacity to override its votes or to manip- 
ulate elections to ensure a majority of friendly legisla- 
tors. Phe legislature was renamed the People’s Assembly 
in 1971, and was granted several constitutional pow- 
ers that scemed to limit those of the president: it could 
reject laws proposed by the government, propose laws 
of irs own, had close control over the national budget, 
and could debate government policy, But the latter 
meat little m real terms, and its debates were described 
by Waterbury (1983, p 16) as follows: "The normal pat- 
tern ... has been to tear a given policy to pieces in 
committee ... to give ample newspaper ... coverage to 
the findings, and then to have the Assembly as a whole 
approve the policy with marginal modifications. 

A new House of Representatives was created in 
2014, but the tradition of strong executives and relatively 


weak legislatures seemed destined ta continue, but for 


different reasons. Where the old People’s Assembly had 
been donnnated by the governing National Democratic 
Party, which was in turn manipulated by the president, 
the new legislature is likely to suffer from too many par- 
ties, creating divisions that will make it ineffective either 
a$ a support for government or as a site of opposition. 

In wholesale authoritarian regimes, by contrast, the 
manner in which ruling parties or presidents exploit the 
legislature is more obvious, as the cases of China and 
Russia illustrate. China exemplifies the trend in one- 
party states for assemblies to acquire modest signifi- 
cance as such regimes become a little more pluralistic. A 
growing emphasis on the rule of law raised the status of 
the National People’s Congress (NPC), which has also 
more often expressed popular hostility to corruption. 
Many votes are no longer unanimous, proceedings are 
less easily choreographed, committees are growing in 
authority, some professional support is available, and the 
Commurmist Party must anticipate the NPC's reaction 
bo its proposals. 

However, the NPC, still the world's largest legisla- 
ture with members indirectly elected through subna- 
tonal governments and the military, remains strongly 
hierarchical. It meets only once a year for a session last- 
ing about two weeks. Even more than in commiuttee- 
based assemblies in democracies, the NPC's influence 
operates through smaller sub-groups. The most impor- 
tant of these is the Standing Commiuttec, a group of 
about 150 members which meets regularly throughout 
the year; most also belong to the party, giving the lead- 
ership an additional mechanism of control. 

Of course, party domination of legislative pro- 
ceedings is also found in parliamentary systems in 
hberal democracies, but there the party in command 
changes with the election results. Although the NPC 
and its sub-groups have become part of the Chinese 
power network, the party's supremacy 1s such that these 
bodies still cannot be understood through Western 
notions of the separation of powers and parliamentary 
sovereignty. 

In Russia, the Federal Assembly occupies a sec- 
ondary position to the executive. Russia's constitution 
makes allowance for a bicarneral legislature whose pow- 
ers helped make sure that laws take precedence over 
presidential decrees. But the ambitions of Vladirmr 
Putin have combined with the Russian preference for 
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strong government to tilt the balance of power towards 
the presidency. The constitution states that Russia's pres- 
ident 18 not only ‘guarantor of the constitution’, but 1s 
also required to ‘ensure the coordinated functioning and 
collaboration of bodies of state power’. So far, presidents 
have performed this role with no great regard for the 
legislature. 

During the 1990s, the Duma (lower house) became 
a site of resistance to Boris Yeltsin’s reforms, producing 
vigorous debate. President Putin himself once claimed 
to find value in legislative institutions: ‘today, we can 
justifiably call this period a time of strengthening the 
country’s parliamentary and legal culture. One can 
speak about a modern State Durna as a working instru- 
ment of power (quoted in Donaldson, 2004: 249). Bur 
much has changed since then, and Putin's United R.ussia 
Party today dominates the Durna, reducing it to subser- 
vient status. 

The most blatant instance of Putin's manipulation 
of the legislature can be found in the upper house, the 
Federaton Council. Given the sheer size and diversity 
of Russia, and its federal structure, the Council might 
logically function as a Russian Senate, providing a form 
of representation that could complement that provided 
by the Duma. In reality, it has been openly exploited 
by Putin to extend his power, encouraged by the lack 
of detail in the Russian constitution about how its 
members must be chosen. It imtially consisted of two 
representatives elected from each of the 83 regions and 
republics of Russia, who were replaced in 1995 by the 
chief executives and heads of the legislatures in the 
regions, holding their Council positions ex ofhcio. 

In 2000, in an attempt to limit the powers of the 
regional leaders, Putin steered a mew law through the 
State Duma that replaced them with full-time rep- 
Tesentatives appointed by local legislatures and their 
executives. Another change came in 2012, so that 
remiomial assermblies each elected one of their members 
and regional governors chose representatives from the 
regional executives. In practice, though, Putin's advisers 
have the final say over the selection of members (Rem- 
ington, 2014: 53). Since the Council must approve pres- 
idential nominees to the Russian high courts, and must 
approve the declaration of martial law or emergencies 
by the president, Putin — by extension — controls these 
decisions. 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


® We have suggested that ‘effective control over legislation in most liberal democracies rests with the 


government’. Is this state of affairs satisfactory? 


® Could a legislature made up entirely of heterosexual white middle-class men effectively represent a 


country? If not, why not? 


® Should members of an upper chamber be appointed for their experience and wisdom, or elected for 


their popular appeal? 


® Other than in federal systems, do bicameral legislatures serve any real purpose? 
® Is there anything particularly wrong with the rise of career politicians and a political class? 


® Should legislators be subject to term limits? 


‘@ KEY CONCEPTS 


Bicameral 

Comittee 
Committee-based legislature 
Debating legislature 
Legislature 

Plenary session 


@® FURTHER READING 


Pohtical class 
Strong bicameralism 
Term: limits 
Unicameral 

Vote of confidence 
Weak bicameralism 
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Executives 


PREVIEW 


The focus of this chupien is the most visible tier in any system of government: the 
top level of leadership. Whether we are talking about presidents, prime ministers, 
chancellors, dictators, or despots, those who sit at the peak of the pyramid of gov- 
ernmental power typically excite the most public interest, whether opinions are 
positive or negative. To be sure, executives — in democracies, at least — consist not 
just of individual leaders but of large networks of people and institutions, inchid- 
ing the ministers and secretaries who form the cabinet or the council of min- 
isters. But a single figure usually becomes the best-known face of government, 
representing its successes and failures and acting as a focus of popular attention. 
The chapter begins by looking in turn at the three major forms of execu- 
tive: presidential, parliamentary, and semi-presidential. It compares and contrasts 





their roles and powers, focusing in particular depth on the various sub-types of 


parliamentary executive and the experience they have had with legislative coa- 
litions. The contrasting roles of head of state and head of government are also 
reviewed; they are combined in presidential systems and divided in others, with 
important and contrasting consequences. The chapter then looks at executives 
in authoritarian systerns, and at the particular qualities and effects of personal 
rule. Authoritarian leaders may enjoy more power than their dermocratic peers, 
but they also enjoy fewer formal protections on their person or their tenure in 
office. This inevitably affects the way they approach their positions. 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


CON TENTS 





® Executives: an overview 
® Presidential executives 
® Parliamentary executives: 


a Semi-presidential 
executives 


® Executives in authoritarian 
states 


The political executive is the top tier of government, responsible for setting priorities, mobilizing support, resolving 


crises, making decisions and overseeing their implementation. 


Executives take three main institutional forms: presidential, parliamentary, and semi-presidential, 


Studies of presidential executives routinely refer back to the somewhat atypical case of the United States. There is 


ongoing debate about the strengths and weaknesses of the presidential model. 


Parliamentary government is often studied through the British example, even if it is more accurately represented 
through the multi-party coalitions of continental Europe. The smaller countries, in particular, provide opportunities 


to address the origins, stability, and effectiveness of different tyoes of coalition. 


Semi- presidential systems combine elements of the presidential and parliamentary formats (for exarnple, there is 
both a president and a prime minister). They are less common, and less thoroughly studied. 


Executives in authoritarian states are particularly intriguing because they face fewer constraints than those in liberal 


democracies, as well as fewer guarantees regarding their tenure... 
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SPOTLIGHT 


=) 57. 4\ 5 


Brief Profile: The recent rise of Brazil exernplifies the 
phenamenon of the emerging economy, and earned it 
inclusion In the informal cluster of BRIC states (Brazil, Russia, 
India, and China). As the world’s fiith biggest country by 
land and population, Brazil is one of the world’s largest 
democracies. It is the most important state in South America 
and has expanded its influence to the developing world 
more broadly. However, in common with the other BRIC 
states, Brazil still faces many domestic problems. There is a 
wide gap between rich and poor, much of the arable land 
is owned by a few wealthy families, social conditions in its 
major cities are poor, the deforestation of the Amazon basin 
has global ecological implications, and coruption is rife at 
all levels of government. Recent economic developments 
have sent mixed signals, with oil ciscoveries pointing to 
energy self-sufficiency, but an economic downturn and a 
retum to politics as usual casts clouds over Brazil's continued 


progress, 


Population (202 million) 
e@se «6s 28s a@~e ‘ar iat 
Gross National Income ($2,246 billion) 
rs as ats as We 
Per capita GNI (311,690) 
mAdd 
Democracy Index rating 
| Hybrid Regime J Full Democracy _| 
| Authoritarian 


Freedom House rating 

| NotFree ME Partly hee | 

Human Development Index rating 
a_i 


Flawed Dem ocracy 


Form of government > Federal presidential republic consisting of 26 states and a Federal District. State formed 


1822, and most recent constitution adopted 19338. 


Legislature => Bicamera! National Congress: lower Chamber of Deputies 513 members) elected for renewable four-year 
terms, and upper Senate (81 members) elected from the states (three members each) for renewable eight-year terms. 


Executive © Presidential. A president directly elected for no more than two consecutive four-year terms. 


Judiciary > A dual system of state and federal courts, with justices of superior courts nominated for life by the president 
and confirmed by the Senate. Supreme Federal Court serves as constitutional court: 17 members, nominated by presicent 
and confirmed by Senate for life, but must retire at 70. 


Electoral system © A two-round majority system is used for elections to the presidency and the Senate, while elections 
to the Chamber of Deputies use proportional representation, 


Parties “> Multi-party, with more than a dozen parties organized within Congress into four main coalitions and a cluster of 


non-attached parties, 


Executives: an overview 


The political executive is the core of government, con- 
sisting as it does of the political leaders who form the 
top level of the administration: presidents, prime minis- 
ters, ministers, and cabinets. The institutional approach 
to comparison focuses on the role of the executive as a 





government's energizing force, setting priorities, mobi- 
lizing support, reacting to problems, resolving crises, 
making decisions, and overseeing their execution. Gov- 
erning without an assembly or judiciary is feasible, but 
ruling without an executive is arguably impossible. And 
in authoritarian systems, the executive is often the only 
institution that wields true power. 


The political executive in Brazil 


The American model of the presidential executive is 
used in most Latin American countries, but often with 
local variations. Brazil isa case in point. On the one 
hand, its president would seem to be more powertul 
than the US equivalent, being able to issue decrees in 
specified areas, to declare bills to be urgent (forcing 


Congress to make a prompt decision), to initiate bills 

in Congress, and to propose a budget which goes inta 
effect, manth by month, if Congress does not itself pass 
a budget. 

But Brazilian presidents must work with two features 
of government (proportional representation and a multi- 
party system) that are absent in the United States, and 
that make it more difficult to bend Congress to their 
will. First, they are faced by a much more complex party 
landscape. For example, the October 2014 legislative 
elections resulted in 26 parties winning seats in the 
Brazilian Chamber of Deputies: no party won more than 
70 seats, 13 parties each won less than ten seats, and the 
parties formed themselves into four groupings, with the 
pro-govemmient coalition holding 59 per cent of the seats. 


[tis important to distinguish the political executive 
(which makes policy) from the bureaucracy (which puts 
policy into effect}, Unlike appointed officials, the mem- 
bers of the executive — in democracics, at least — are 
chosen by political means, most often by clection, and 
can be removed by the same method. The executive 1s 
accountable for the activites of government; it 1s where 
the buck stops. 

Ir is also important to distinguish between two 
different roles carried out by executives: the head of 
state (the figurehead representative of the state and all 
its citizens) and the head of government (the political 
leader of a government). In presidential executives such 
as the United States, Mexico, and Nigeria, the two jobs 
are combined in one ofhce. In parliamentary systems, 
the prime minister or chancellor is the head of gov- 
ernment, while monarchs or non-executive presidents 
carry out the role of head of state. In semi-presidential 
systems, the division of roles — as we will see — 1s more 
complicated. 
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Fo further complicate matters for the president, 
party discipline is exceptionally weak. Deputies often 
switch party in mid-term, and are more concerned 
with winning resources for their districts than with 
showing loyalty to their party (a reality also, but to a 
lasser extent, in the United States). In response, Brazil's 
presidents build informal coalitions by appointing 
ministers from a range of parties in an attempt to extract 
loyalty from them. 

The Brazilian case shows that the executive in 
presidential government does nat need to be drawn 
from a single party. However, the coalitions they form 
are mare informal, pragmatic, and unstable than the 
caretully crafted inter-party coalitions which characterize 
parliamentary government in Europe. In presidential 
systenns, after all, the collapse of a coalition does not 
mean the fall of a government, reducing the incentive 
to sustain a coalition. So, although Latin American 
constitutions appear to give the chief executive a more 
important political role, appearances are deceptive. 
The Latin American experience confirms that presidents 
operating in a democratic setting confront inherent 
difficulties in securing their programme. 


Head of state: The heurehead leader of a state, who Tay 
be elected or appainted, or — in the case of monanchs — may 
inherit the position, The role 1s non-political and has many 


functions but few substantive powers. 


Head of government: The elected leader of a government, 
who Come to office because of the Support of WORETS who 
identify with their party and platiorm. 


[In liberal democracies, understanding the execu- 
nve begins with the study of institunonal arrangements. 
Liberal democracies have succeeded im the delicate and 
dithicult task of subjecting executive power to corstitu- 
tional constraint. The government is not only elected, 
but remains subject to rules which limut its power; it 
must also face regular re-election. 

[n authoritarian regimes, by contrast, constitutional 
and electoral controls are absent or inecttectirve. The 
scope of the executive is muted not so much by the 


constitution as by political realitics, and the executive 
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tends to be more fluid, patterned by informal relation- 
ships rather than formal rules. 

The executives of hberal democracies fall into 
three main groups: presidential, parliamentary, and senu- 
presidential. In all three types, power 1s. diffused, and 
they can each be understood as contrasting methods 
for diwidimg and controlling executive authority. These 
arrangements can be tested against their contributions 
to political stability and effective governance. In presi- 
dential and semi-presidennal regimes, the consutution 
sets up a system of checks and balances between dis- 
tinct executive, legislative and judicial institutions. In 
parliamentary systems, the government 1s constrained 
in different ways, its survival depending on retaming 
the confidence of the assembly. Typically, its freedom 
of action is limited by the need to sustain a coalition 
between parties that have agreed to share the task of 
governing. 


Presidential executives 


The world contains many presidents but fewer examples 
of presidential government. This 1s in part because 
many parliamentary systems possess a president who 
serves only as ceremonial head of state, and im part 
because any dictator can style themselves ‘president’, 
and many do so. For these reasons, the existence of a 
president is an insufficient sign of a presidential system. 


Presidential government: An arrangement in which 
power is divided between a president and a legislature. This 
distinction is achieved by separate elections and also by 
separate survival; the president cannot dissolve the legislarure 
and the legislature can only remove the president through 
impeachment. 


In essence, a presidential executive is a form of 
constitutional rule m which a single chief executive 


TABLE 9.1: Presidential executives 


goverms. using the authority derived from popular 
electnon, alongside an independent legislature. The 
election normally takes the form of a direct vote of 
the people, with a limit on the number of terms a 
president can serve. The president directs the govern- 
ment and, unlike most prime ministers in parlamen- 
tary government, also serves as the ceremomial head of 
state. The president makes appointments to other key 
government institutions, such as the heads of govern- 
ment departments, although some may be subject to 
confirmation by the legislature. Because both presi- 
dent and legislature are elected for a fixed term, nei- 
ther can bring down the other, giving each institution 
some autonomy. 

Presidennal executives have both strengths and 
weaknesses. Among the strengths: 


* The president’ fixed term provides continuity in the 
executive, avoiding the collapse of governing coali- 
Homs to which parliamentary governments are prone. 

* Winning a presidential election requires candidates to 
develop broad support across the country. 

* Elected by the country at large, the president rises 
above the squabbles between local interests repre- 
sented in the legislature. 

* A president provides a natural symbol of national 
unity, offering a familiar face for domestic and inter- 
natponal audiences alike: 

® Since a presidential system necessarily involves a 
separation of powers, it should also encourage l1m- 
ited government and thereby protect liberty. 


But presidential government also carries risks. 
Only one party can win the presidency; everyone 
else Loses. All-or-nothing politics can lead to polin- 
cal instability, especially in new regimes. Fixed terms 
of office are mfexible, and the American experience 
shows that deadlock can arise when executive and leg- 
islature disagree, leaving the political system unable to 


* Elected president steers the government and makes senior appointments. 

® Fixed terms of offices for the president and the legislature, neither of which can 
erdinarily bring down the other. 

* Presidents are usually limited to a specified number of terms in office; usually two. 


* Little overlap in membership between the executive and the legislature. 
* President sérves as head of government as well as head of state. 
* Examples: Afghanistan, Argentina, Brazil, Eqypt, Indonesia, Nigeria, United States. 
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t FOCUS 9.1/ The separation of powers 





The separation of powers is the hallmark of the presidential system: executives have the power to lead and 


to execute, legislatures have the power to make law, and courts have the power to adjudicate. While there is 


certainly an overlap in practice, the focus of responsibilities is gemerally clear, and is typically reinforced by a 


separation of personnel. Neither the president nor members of the cabinet can sit in the legislature, creating 


further distance between the two institutions. Similary, legislators must resign their seats if they wish to. serve in 


the government, meaning the president's ability to buy members’ votes with the promise of a job is self-limiting. 


Contrasting methods of election create a natural difference of interests. Legislators depend only on the 


support of voters in their home district, while the president (and the president only) is elected by a broader 


constituency — typically, the entire country. This divergence generates the political dynamic whereby the 


president pursues a national agenda as distinct from the special and local interests of the legislature. So, despite 


the focus ona single office, presidential government divides power. The system creates a requirement for the 


executive to negotiate with the legislature, and vice versa, and thereby ensures the triumph of deliberation over 


dictatorship. 


There is a practical separation of powers in parliamentary systems as well, in the sense that executive 


and legislative functions are distinct. But members of the executive also sit in the legislature, and rather than 


legislators having to resign in order to serve in government, occupying a seat in the legislature is all but a 


prerequisite to being appointed to a top government job, such as the head of a government department. 
Above all, the very survival of the executive in a parliamentary system depends on it retaining the legislature's 


confidence. 


Separation of powers: An arrangement in which execu- 
tive and legislature are given distinct but complementary sets 
of powers, such that neither can govern alone and that both 
should, ideally, govern together, 


address pressing problems. Presidential systems also lack 
the natural rallying-point for opposition provided by 
the leaders of non-ruling parties In some parliamen- 
tary systems. In particular, there 1s no natural equiva- 
lent to Britain's notion of the Leader of Her Majesty's 
Opposition. 

Under these circumstances, there is a danger that 
presidents will grow too big for their boots. In the past, 
Latin American and African presidents have frequently 
amended the constitution so as to continue in office 
beyond their one- or two-term limits. Even worse, a 
frustrated or ambitious president can turn into a dic- 
tator; presidential democracies are more likely than 
parhamentary democracies to disimtegrate (Cheibub, 
DW)? ). 

Presidential government predominates in the 
Americas, and 1s also found in many African countries, 


such as Nigeria. The United States is the representanve 


case, and as such provides important insights into how 
the presidential executive works. The framers of the 
US constitunion wanted to create an office that could 
both make decisions and be prevented from accumulat- 
ing too much power. They also wanted to insulate the 
ofhce trom influence by the ‘excitable masses’, so they 
created an Electoral College within which cach state 
had a specitiic number of votes, all of which — in most 
cases — go to the candidate who wins the most votes in 
each state. Controversially, it 1s possible for a presidential 
candidate to win the popular vote but lose in the Col- 
lege, as Al Gore discovered in his defeat by George W. 
Bush ain 2000). 

In addition to a general obligation to oversee the 
exccunion of laws, the president 1s given explicit duties 
(such as commander-in-chief) that have been inter- 
preted over time as giving presidents further implied 
powers. Por instance, presidents can claim execunve 
privilege: the right to wothhold information from 
Congress and the courts which, if released, would dam- 
age the president's capacity to execute the laws. Presi- 
dents can also issue executive orders, statements, and 
proclamations. At the same time, they also often find 
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their hands treed, because they share important powers 
with Congress: 


® The president is commander-in-chief but only Con- 
gress can declare war. 

® The president can make government appointments 
and sign treaties, but only with the consent of the 
Senate. 

* The president can veto legislation, but Congress can 
override the veto. 

*® Congress, not the president, controls the purse 
strings. 


Describing the relanonship between the president 
and Congress. as a separation of powers is misleading, 
because there 1s in reality a separation of institunons: 
the two share authority, each seeking to influence the 
other but neither bemg im a position to dictate. In 
parliamentary systems, prime ministers can normally 
rely on strong support in the legislature from their 
party or coalition; this is rarely the case in presidennal 
executives. 

The paradox of the American presidency — a weak 
governing position amid the trappings of ommipotence — 
is reHected in the president's support network. To meet 
presidential needs for information and advice, a con- 
glomeration of supporting bodies has evolved, including 
the White House Office, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the Othce of Management and Budget. Col- 
lectively, they provide far more direct support than ts 
available ta the prime minister in a parliamentary sys- 
tem, forming what is sometimes known as the ‘insntu- 
nonal presidency’ (Burke, 2010). 

Relative to parliamentary systems, the US presi- 
dential system lacks a strong cabinet. There is a fed- 
eral cabmet, but it is net mentioned in the constitution, 
its meetings are usually lithe more than a presidential 
phote opportunity, and cabmet members often find it 
hard to gain access to the president through the thicket 
of advisers. As we will see later, presidential government 
is never cabimet government as it formally is in parlia- 
mentary executives. 


Cabinet: A body consisting of the heads of the major gov- 
ermment departments. Sometimes known as a Council of 
Ministers. More important in parliamentary than in presiden- 
tal systems. 


The norm in a presidential system is for the 


president to be elected separately from the legislature. 


Presidential survival (if not success) is thus independ- 
ent of party numbers in the legislature, and the presi- 
dent 1s tied to a national constituency while members 
of the legislature are elected from local districts. This 1s 
not haw matters are organized in South Africa, how- 
ever, Which offers an mteresting variation on the theme 
of a presidential executive. It has a president, but the 
ofhceholder is elected by members of the legislature 
rather than in a direct national vote. This makes the 
South African president more like a prime minister in 
a parliamentary system, particularly since the president 
is ustially head of the largest party in the leguslature. 
However, the South African president is both head of 
state and head of government, 1s hmuted to two five-year 
terms in office, and while required to be a member of 
the legislature in order to qualify to be president, must 
resign from the legislature upon election as president. 
Only two other countries — Burma and Botswana — use 
this system. Determining the political impact of this 
rare format has been complicated by the dominance in 
post-apartheid South Africa of a single party, the African 
National Congress. Were legislative elections to produce 
no. clear majority party, it would be interesting to see 
how the election of the president would be affected. 


Parliamentary executives 


Unlike presidential systems, in which the chief execu- 
tive Is separate from the legislature and independently 
elected, the executive ina parliamentary government 
is organically linked to the assembly. The leader (the 
prime minister, or — in Germany and Austria — the 
chancellor) 1s normally the head of the largest party in 
parliament (or head of one of the parties in the govern- 
ing coalition), continues to hold a seat in parliament 
while also running the country, works in conjunction 
with a separate head of state who has little substan- 
tive power, and ts subject neither to a separate election 
nor to term limits. Most government ministers are also 
members of parhament (although, in some countries — 
such as Sweden — this dual mandate is not allowed). 
Like presidents, prime ministers make appointments 
to other key government institutions, but these are 
rarely subject to confirmation by the legislature. And 
in two other key contrasts with the presidential execu- 
tive, a prime minister can be removed trom office as 
the result of a vote of no confidence, and can usually 
call new elections before the full term of a legislature 


has run its course. 


TABLE 9.2: Parliamentary executives 
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* Prime minister (or chancellor, premier) is normally head of the biggest political 


party in the legislature. 


* Governments emerge from the legislature and the prime minister can be 
dismissed from office by losing a legislative majority or a vote of confidence. 
* Executives can serve an unlimited number of terms in office. 


* The executive is collegial, taking the form of a cabinet (or council of ministers) in 
which the prime minister is traditionally first among equals. The cabinet typically 
contains around two dozen members. 

* Prime minister is head of government, working with a separate ceremonial head 
of state. 

« Examples: most European countries, Australia, Canada, India, Japan, New Zealand. 


Parliamentary government: An arrangement in which 
the executive emerges from the legislature (most often im 
the form of a coalition), remains accountable to it, andl must 
resign if it loses a legislative vote of mo confidence. 


Parliamentary government lacks the clear focus 
of the presidential system on a single chief executive, 
and instead involves a subtle and variable relationship 
between prime minister, cabinet, and government min- 
isters. Figure 9.1 distinguishes between cabinet, prime 
munisterial, and munisterial governments; examining the 
balance between these nodes in the governing network, 
and how they are changing over ume, helps us better 
appreciate the realines of parliamentary government. 

For advocates of the parhamentary system, cabi- 
net government has the advantage of encouraging more 
deliberation and collective leadership than occurs in a 
presidential system. When Olsen (1980: 203) wrote that 
‘a Norwegian prime munister is unlikely to achieve a 
position as superstar, many advocates of parliamentary 


Features 


Discussion in cabinet determines overall policy. 


Frime 


Muinrls PEF la 


Ministerial 


Prime minister is dominant figure, dealing 
directly with individual ministers, 








government would have regarded his comment as praise. 
Finland provides a clear case of cabinet government at 
work: by law, the Finnish State Council {the cabinet) 
is granted extensive decision-making authority, prime 
mumisters are mainly chairs of Council meetings, and it 
is at these meetings that decisions are reached and com- 
promises made. Meanwhile, both the prime munuter 
and individual ministers are subject to constraints arising 
from Finland's complex multi-party coalinons. Bur the 
systema works best in smaller countries; in many larger 
countrics, the number and complexity of decisions 
means they cannot all be settled around the cabinet table. 

As regards prime ministerial government, the guid- 
ing principle is hierarchy rather than collegiality. 
Germany has an arrangement known as a ‘chancellor 
democracy’ in which the Bundestag (Germany's lower 
house) appoints the chancellor, and accountability to 
the Bundestag 1 mainly through the chancellor's office. 
The chancellor answers to parhament, while ministers 
answer to the chancellor. The strong position of Ger- 
many's chief executive derives from the Basic Law (the 


Examples 


Individual ministers operate with little direction 


from the prime minister or cabinet. 


FIGURE 9.1: Types of parliamentary government 


Note: None of these features is institutionalized or constitutionalized. Instead, each is a matter of politics and tradition. 
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German constitution) which says that the ‘chancellor 
shall determine, and be responsible for, the general pol- 
icy guidelines’. 

Several commentators suggest that parliamentary 
executives are moving in the direction of prime min- 
isterial government; prime ministers have ceased to be 
primus iter pares (first among equals) and have instead 
become president-ministers. Writing of Canada, Savoie 
(1999) suggests that in setting the government's agenda 
and taking major decisions, there is no longer any 
inter or pares, only prints. Similarly, Fiers and Krouwel 
(2005: 128) argue that since the 1990s prime nunaisters 
in Belgium and the Netherlands have acquired mote 
prominent and powertul positions, transforming these 
democracies into a kind of ‘presidentiahzed’ parliamen- 
tary system. King (1994) identified three factors at work: 
Increasing media focus on the prime munister, the grow- 
ing international role of the chiet executive, and the 
emerging need for policy coordination as governance 
becomes more complex. A substantial prime ministers 
office reflects these distinctive responsibilities and reim- 
forces prime ministerial authority. 

The third type 1s ministerial government, which arises 
when munisters operate without extensive direction 
from either prime minister or cabinet. This decentralized 
pattern can emerge either from respect for expertise, or 
from the realities of a coalition. Looking agam at Ger- 
many, the chancellor sets the overall guidelines but the 
constitution goes on to say that ‘each Federal Minister 
shall conduct the affairs of his department autonomously 
and on his own responsibility’. Ministers are appointed 
for their knowledge of the field and are expected to use 
their professional experience to shape their ministry's 
policy under the chancellor's. guidance. So, Germany 
mixes two models, operating ministerial government 
within the framework of chancellor democracy, 

In many coalitions, parties appoint their own lead- 
ing figures to head particular ministries, again giving 
rise to ministerial government. In the Netherlands, tor 
Instance, the prime minister does not appoint, dismuss, 
or reshutHe ministers. Cabinet members serve with, but 
certainly not under, the government's formal leader. In 
these conditions, the prime minister's status is dimin- 
ished, with ministers owing more loyalty to their party 
than to either the prime mumuister or the cabinet. The 
chief executive is neither a chief nor an executive but, 
rather, a skilled conciliator. In India’s mulo-party coali- 
tons, too, open defiance of the prime mumister ts far 


from unknown (Mitra, 2(}14: 583). 


[n Japan, too, ministers must often operate without 
strong guidance from the prime munister. The prime 
munister 1s more like the keeper of the helm than captain 
of the ship and few officeholders leave a lasting personal 
stamp on government. Turnover has been rapid: while 
the United States had four presidents and Britain had 
four prime ministers between 19%) and 20115, Japan had 
14 prome ministers serving 21 terms among them, some 
of those terms lasting only a matter of months. The 
comparison 1s with Italy (see Chapter §) rather than the 
United States or Brita. In Japan, limits are placed on 
prime ministerial power by the powerful bureaucracy 
and upper legislatiwe chamber, factions within polin- 
cal parnes, other party leaders, and the consensus style 
of Japanese politics. In particular, prime ministers from 
the leading Liberal Democratic Party are lumuted by the 
requirement to secure regular re-election as party leader. 
Japanese prime ministers are far from powerless, because 
they can — for example — hire and fire members of the 
cabinet and all other senior members of the government. 
And reflecting the wider international trend towards a 
focus on the prime minister, Shinzo Abe (prime muinis- 
ter, 20h06—7, 2012—) has achieved a higher domestic and 
international profile than most of his predecessors. Even 
50, the contrast with, say, Germany's chancellor democ- 
racy remains acute. 

lf the paradox of the presidential executive 1s 
weakness amid the appearance of strength, the puzzle 
of parliamentary government is to explain why effec- 
tive government can still emerge from the mutual vul- 
nerabslity of legislanure and executive. The solution 1s 
clear: the party provides the necessary unifying device, 
bridging government and legislature in a manner that 
presidential systems are designed to prevent. Where 
a single party has a parhamentary majority, govern- 
ment can be stable and decisive, perhaps excessively so. 
But majority governments are creasingly rare, with 
the result that the typical parliamentary executive is 
a coalition government or a minority administration. 
Looking in more depth at different kinds of coalitions 
provides more msight into how parliamentary execu- 
tives work. 


Majority, coalition, and minority 
fovern ments 

In presidential and senu-presidennal systems of govern- 
ment, executives and legislatures are elected separately 


and have distinct powers. The reach and authority ot 
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presidents is impacted by party numbers in the Ieg- 
islature, but there is much that the president can do 
regardless. In parliamentary systems, by contrast, the 
executive and the legislarure are fused, and the power 
of the executive depends greatly upon the party bal- 
ance in the legislature. A prime minister whose party 
has a clear majority will be in a much stranger situation 
than one governing a coalition or runming a minority 
government. For this reason, no review of parliamen- 
tary executives can be complete without taking each of 
these variations into account. 

Majority government. Britam 1s the classic exam- 
ple of parliamentary government based on a single 
ruling party with a secure majority. The plurality (or 
winner-take-all) method of election (see Chapter 14) 
usually delivers a working majority in the House of 
Commons to a single party, the leader of that party 
normally becomes prime minister (PM), and the cabi- 
net is made up of 20) or so parhamentary colleagues 
from the same party. The cabinet 1s snll the formal 
lynchpin of the system: it is the focus of accountability 
to Parliament, formally ratifies important government 
decisions, and coordinates the work of government 
departments. lts political support is essential to even 
the strongest PM. 

The key to the system's stabiliry is the party disci- 
pline that turns the cabinet into the master of the Com- 
mons, rather than its servant. The governing party spans 
the cabinet and the legislature, ensurmg domination of 
the parliamentary agenda. The cabinet 1s othcially the 
top commuttee of state but it is also an unofficial meet- 
ing of the party's leaders. As long as senior party figures 
remain sensitive to the views of other Members of Par- 
liament (MPs) (and, often, even if they do not), they can 
control the Commons. The government may emerge 
from the parliamentary womb but it dominates tts par- 
ent from the moment of its birth. 

How does the ruling party achieve this level of 
control? Each party has a Whip’s Office to ensure that 
MPs vote as its leaders require. Even without the atten- 
ton of the whips, MPs will generally toe the party line 
if they want to become munisters themselves. In a strong 
party system such as Britain's, a member who shows too 
much independence is unlikely to win promotion. In 
extreme cases, MPs are thrown out of their party tor 
dissent and are then unlikely to be re-elected by con- 
sotuents for whom a party label 1s snll key. Whatever 
their personal views, it 1s in the interests of MPs to show 


pubhe loyalty to their party. 


Coalition and minority governments. [tis quite usual in 
parliamentary systems (particularly those using propor- 
nonal representation, discussed in Chapter 16) tor no 
single party to win a majority after an election. In this 
situation, the tight link between the election result and 
government formation weakens, and government takes 
one of three main forms: 


*® A majority coalition government in which two or 
more parties with a majority of seats join together. 
This is the most common form of rule in continental 
Europe. 

® A munority coalition or alliance in which parties, even 
working together, still lack a parliamentary majority. 
Minority coalnons have predominated in Denmark 
since the 19R(s. 

* A single-party minority government formed by the 
largest party. These are common in Norway and 
Sweden. 


Coalition government: An arrangement in which the 
SVE NMNICTI 15 formed through an agreement invelying hao 
OF Wore. partics which divide FOVETHMCTt posts bebacen 


them = 


Pagure 9.2 shows the party composition of West 
European governments in the second half of the twentieth 
century, revealing that majority coalinons were the most 
trequent, followed by single-party minority governments, 
nunority coalinons, and single-party majority govern- 
ments. So unusual are single-party majority governments 
that many national constitutions exphcithy specify the 
hurdles a new government must clear before taking office. 
Some demand that the legislature shows majority support 
for a new government through a formal vote of invest- 
ture, a requirement that encourages the formation of a 
majority coalition with an agreed programme. 

Cithers, however, do not require a majority vote for 
a new administration. In Sweden, for example, the pro- 
posed prime munister can form a government as long as 
no more than half the members of the Riksdag object 
(Bergman, 2000). This requirement is to avoid major- 
ity opposition rather than to achieve majority assent. 
Where constitutions say nothing on the procedure for 
approving a new government, as in Denmark, the new 
administration takes office — and continues in power — 
until and unless it is voted down by the legislature. These 
less demanding conventions facilitate the formation and 
survival of minority governments. 
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FIGURE 9.2: Governments in Western Europe, 
1945-99 


Note: Based on 424 governments from 17 countries. Non-party 
administrations (3 per cent) excluded. 


Source: Adapted from Stram and Nyblade (2007: table 32.1) 


In regard to timing, some coalitions are promised 
or arranged before an election 1s held, helping voters to 
make amore informed judgement about the likely con- 
sequences of their voting choices. Most often, though, 
the coalitions are arranged after the election, with the 
outgoing government remaining as caretaker while 
negotiations are under way.Agreements can be reached 
in a matter of days, but the more complex negotiations 
take longer: it took 208 days tor agreement on a new 
Dutch government in 1977, and a record 541 days 
(18 months) for a new Belgian government in 
2010-11. 

It would be logical to suggest that coalitions will 
form between the largest parties in the legislature, but 
this is rarely the case, and coalitions come in several 
different types. Most contain the smallest number of 
parties needed to make a wiable government, which ts 
typically, two to four. Party interests favour these “mini- 
mum winning coalitions’ (MWCs) because includ- 
ing additional parties in a coalition which already has 
a majority would simply dilute the number of posts 
and the amount of policy influence available to cach 
participant. 

In addition, coalinons are usually based on par- 
tes with adjacent positions on the ideological spec- 


trum. These ‘connected coalitions’ particularly benefit 


centre parties, which can jump either way. In Germany, 
for instance, the small liberal Free Democrat Party has 
been a part of most coalitions, sometimes with the left- 
wing Social Democrats and, between 2009 and 2013, 
with the more conservatve Chrisnan Democrats. 
Eicher coalition could be presented as ideologically 
coherent. Germany, however, also has some experi- 
ence of grand coalitions between the two major par- 
ties, marginalizing the Free Democrats. When the Free 
Demercrats failed to win any seats at the 2013 election, 
(Chancellor Angela Merkel’s Christan Democrats took 
the decision to form a grand coalition with the Social 
Demecrats. 

ccasionally, ‘oversized coalinons’ emerge, con- 
taining more parties than are needed for a majority. 
These arrangements typically emerge when the partmers 
are umcertam about the stability of their pact, or there 
is need to address policy problems of a kind where it 
makes strategic sense to win the support of as many par- 
mies as possible. For example, when Hungary was in the 
throes of its post-communist reforms, the 1994 elecnon 
gave the social democrats an absolute majority of 209 
out of 386 seats. Even so, they invited the liberals (with 
7) seats) to join them in an oversized coalition, and then 
launched an austerity programme that included unpop- 
ular cuts im public sector wages and employee numbers. 
Because the government had a broad-based coalition, 
its ability to impose unpopular policies m the interests 
of promoting the market economy was strengthened 


(Wittenberg, 1999). 


Semi-presidential government: An arrangement in 
which an elected preident cocxists with a scparately elected 
prune minister and legislature. 


Semi-presidential executives 


The third major form of executive 1s a combina- 
tion of the presidential and the parliamentary, mux- 
ing both models to produce a distinct system with its 
awn characteristics, advantages, and disadvantages. In 
semi-presidential government (otherwise known 
as a ‘dual executive’) we find both an elected presi- 
dent amd a prime minister and cabinet accountable 
to the legislature. The president 15 separately elected, 
and shares power with a prime minister who heads a 
cabinet accountable to the legislature. The prime min- 


ister 1s usually appointed by the president, but must 
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> FOCUS 9.2| Heads of state in parliamentary systems 





No analysis of parliamentary executives is complete without saying something about the distinction between the 
head of state and the head of government. The classic analysis was offered by the Victorian Botish commentator 
Walter Bagehot (a one-time editor of The Economist). In his book The English Constitution, he wrote of the twa 
key elements of constitutions (boldface added): 


first, those which excite and preserve the reverence of the population —the dignified parts, if | may sa 
call them: and next the efficient parts — those: by which it, in fact, works and rules ... every constitution 
must tirst gain authorty and then use authority; it must first win the loyalty and confidence of manking, 
and then employ that homage in the work of government. {Bagehot, 1867: 6) 


Uniike presidential systems, which combine the offices of head of state and head of government, 
parliamentary systems separate the two positions. Dignified or ceremonial leadership lies with the head of 
state, while efficient leadership is based on the prime minister. Heads of state possess few significant political 
powers, and their job is primarily non-political, and to act as a unifying influence. Prime ministers, meanwhile, 
are the elected political leaders with executive power. This separation of roles creates more time for prime 
ministers to concentrate on running the country, and also helps to separate government and state in the 
public mind. Heads of state are not entirely non-political, however, and sometimes play a role in the formation 
of governments. In India, for example, the president had to oversee the formation of a caretaker government 
in 1979 that govemed until new elections in 1980; stepped in on three occasions between 1996-7 to identify 
the party leader best placed to torm a new government following indecisive elections; and was involved in 
2004 in naming Manmohan Singh as prime minister after Congress Party leader Sonia Gandhi turned down 
the job, 


Heads of state are typically either monarchs who inherit their position, or presidents who are appointed or 
elected (see Table 9.3). Eight European countries - Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg {a duchy), the Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom - have a constitutional monarchy, while Malaysia's supreme 
head of state provides a rare contemporary example of an elected monarch. Some former British colonies, such 
as Australia and Canada, have a governor-general who stands in for the monarch. Most monarchs are reluctant 
to. enter the political arena in democratic times, but royal influence can occasionally be significant, especially 
in eras of crisis and transition. King Juan Carlos helped to steer Spain's transition to democracy in the 1970s, 
for example, while the King of Belgium played a conciliatory role in his country’s long march to federal status 
between 1970 and 1993. 


Elsewhere, heads of state in parliamentary systems are presidents, and are elected either through a popular 
vote (e.g: Ireland), by parliament (e.g. Israel), or by a special electoral college, often comprising the national 


legislature plus representatives from regional or local government (e.g. Germany). 
an 


Constitutional monarchy: A state headed by a monarch, president has an oversight role and responsibility for 
di 


but where the monarch’s ’ political powers are severely limited a ay : : 
by constitutional tules, Stands in contrast with an absolute while the prime minister is responsible for day-to-day 
monarch (see Chapter 4). domestic government. The president has more oppor- 


tumity to play the role of head of state than 1s the case 
with a presidential executive, but must also deal with 


foreign attairs, and can usually take emergency powers, 


have the support of a majority im the legislature.The a division of authority within the executive that cre- 
president is head of state, and shares the duties of being = ates the potential for a struggle between president and 
head of government with the prime munister; the prime mumister. 
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> FOCUS 9.2 Heads of state in parliamentary systems (Continued) 





TABLE 9.3: Selecting the head of state in parliamentary democracies 


S| Head of state Method of selection 


Australia, Nominated by prime minister or government and At monarch's 
Canada, Jamaica confirmed by British manarch pleasure 


Governor-General 


Austria 
Germany 
India 


Italy 


Japan 


President 
President 
President 


President 


Emperor 


Direct popular election by a two-round system 
Election by a joint Bundestag and Land convention 
Election by a college of federal and state assamblies 


Election by a joint session of parliament and regional 
representatives 


Heredity (eldest male) 


6 years 
5 years 
5 years 
7 years 


Life 


Malaysia Supreme head of 


state 
Spain Monarch 
Sweden 
UK Monarch 


Monarch 





The French political scientist Maurice Duverger 
(1980: 166) provided an influential defmition of a semu- 
presidential system: 


A polincal regime is considered semi-presidennal uf 
the constitution which established a combines three 
elements: (1) the president of the republic 1s elected 
by universal suffrage; (2) he possesses quite consid- 
erable powers; (3) he has opposite him, however, a 
prime muimster and ministers who possess executive 
and governmental power and can stay in office only if 
the parharment does not show its opposition to them. 


The ‘quite considerable powers’ of the president 
typically include special responsibility tor foreign affairs, 


appointing the prime minister and cabinet, issuing 


TABLE 9.4: Semi-presidential executives 


e Combines an elected president and an appointed prime minister. 

* President usually appoints the prime minister and can dissolve the legislature. 
° President usually serves a limited number of fixed-length terms. 

e Prime minister and cabinet are accountable to both the president and the 


legislature. 


* President serves as head of state and shares the responsibilities of being head of 
government with the prime minister. 
* Examples: France, Mongolia, Russia, Sri Lanka, Ukraine, several former French 
colonies in Africa, 


Elected (by rulers of the nine Malay states) 


Heredity (eidest male) Life 
Heredity (eldest child) 


Heredity (eldest child) 





5 years 





decrees and initiating referendums, imitiating and veto- 
ing legislation, and dissolving the assembly. In theory, 
the president can offer leadership on foreign affairs, 
while the prime munister addresses the needs of domes- 
nec politics through parliament. 

In cases where the president's party has a majority in 
the legislature, the power advantage lies with the presi- 
dent; the prime minister and the cabinet both follow the 
president's lead, and the prime minister promotes the 
president's programme in the legislature. But when vot- 
cfs give an Opposition party a majority in the legislature, 
the president has no choice but to work with a prime 
numister and cabinet from that party in an arrange- 
ment known as ‘cohabitation’. In such circumstances, 





the prime minister must cooperate with the president 
in the national mterest, but also becomes the leader of 
the opposition in what is,1n effect, a grand coalition. An 
ambitious prime minister can also use the position to 
build the foundations for later contesting the presidency. 

Shugart and Carey (1992) distinguish between 
two kinds of senu-presidential government: president- 
parliamentary and prenuer-presidential. In the former 
(found in Peru and Russia), the prime minister and the 
cabinet are collectively responsible to both the president 
and the legislature, meaning that they can be dismissed 
by one or the other. In the latter (found in France, Por- 
tugal, Romania, and Ukraine since 2005), the prime 
munister and cabinet are collecnvely responsible only 
to the legislature, meaning that while the president can 
appoint the prime munister and the cabinet, they can 
only be removed from office through a vote of no con- 
fidence in the legislature. As a result, the position of the 
president is weakened. 

It the United States exemplifies the presidential 
system, France provides the archetype of the semi- 
presidental executive. In an effort to move away from 
the unstable Fourth Republic, which had seen 23 prime 
munisters in its short 12-year lite, the 1955 constitution 
of the Fitth Republic created a presidency ht for the 


TABLE 9.5: Comparing executives 
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donunanng presence of its first occupant, Charles de 
Gaulle (president, 1959-69). De Gaulle saw himself as a 
national saviour, arguing that ‘power emanates directly 
from the people, which implies that the head of state, 
elected by the nation, i the source and holder of that 
power’ (Knapp and Wrighr, 2006: 53). The president has 
been cirectly elected since 1962, with recent modifica- 
tions mtroducing slight limitations. In 2000, the presi- 
dental term was reduced trom seven to five years, with 
a twoeterm limit following in 2008. 

The French president is guarantor of national mnde- 
pendence and the constitution, heads the armed forces, 
negotiates treaties, calls referendums, presides over the 
Council of Ministers, dissolves the National Assembly 
(but cannot veto legislanon), appoints (but cannot dis- 
muss) the prime munister, and appomts other mumisters 
on the recommendation of the prime munister and dis- 
misses them. 

The mam concern of French prime munisters 1s 
with domestic affairs, casually dismissed by de Craulle as 
including such mundane matters as ‘the price of milk’. 
Appointed by the president but accountable to pariia- 
ment, the prime minister formally appoints munisters 
and coordinates their day-to-day work, operating within 
the president’ style and tone. The ability of the assembly 


SSS Presidential Parliamentary Semi-presidential 


Method of election Direct, whole country. 


separate head of state No. 
Does executive serve in Ne. 
legislature? 

Separation of powers Yes. 
Fixed terms in office Yes. 


Means for dismissal from 
office 


Role of cabinet 


Can executive work with 
legislature controlled by 
another party? 


Where found? 


End of term, loss of 
presidential election, 
impeachment, resignation. 
More marginal and 
individualistic. 


Yes, but weakened. 


United States, most of Latin 
America, Burma, Indonesia, 


Nigeria, Philippines. 


Indirect via legislature. President: direct, whole 
country. Prime minister: 
indirect. 

Yes. Yes. 

Yes. Prime minister only, not 
president. 

Ne. To some extent. 

Ne. President only. 


Loss of legislative election, loss 
of vote of confidence, loss of 
party leadership, resignation. 


More central and collective. 


Only in case of minority 
government. 


Most of Europe and Caribbean, 
Australia, Canada, lrag, New 
Zéaland, Pakistan, India. 


President: end of term, loss 
of presidential election, 
impeachment, resignation. 


More marginal and 
individualistic. 


Yes, but weakened. 


France, Russia, Kazakhstan, 
Ukraine, Romania, 


7imbabwe. 
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to force the prime munister and the Council of Ministers 
to resign after a vote of censure provides the parliamen- 
tary component of the semi-presidennal executive. 
Presidents and prime mumisters meed to work 
in harmony, a task made caster when the same party 
controls both branches of government. This is usually 
the case, but occasionally France has gone through a 
period of cohabitation. Between 1986 and 1988, for 
example, the socialist president Francois Mitterrand had 
to share power with the conservative prime mumister 
Jacques Chirac. The latter won the presidency in 1995, 
and was obliged in turn to share power with socialist 
prime minister Lionel Jospin between 1997 and 2002. 
This arrangement intensifies competition between the 
two principals, and places the president in the awkward 
position of leading both the country and the opposition. 
Beneath the president and prime minister, the gov- 
ernment’s day-to-day poltical work 1s carried out by 
20 senior ministers, but the Council of Ministers 1s less 
significant than the cabinet m parliamentary systems. 
Most modern French governments have been muln- 
party coalitions, the Council of Ministers mvolves more 
ritual than discussion, munisters are more autonomous 
because they often come to their job with a back- 
ground in their given policy area, and interventions by 
the prime nunister and the president are often to resolve 
disputes, rather than to impose an overall agenda. 


Executives in authoritarian 
states 


So far we have looked at executives in democratic set- 
tings, and at the many nuances bearing on what are 
complex institutions. Constitutional rules and polin- 
cal realities help define what a democratic executive 
can or cannot do, and they both shape and protect the 
structures of government. By contrast, understanding 
executives in authoritarian states is more about political 
realities: there are constitutions and rules, to be sure, but 
there 1s less constraint on their capacity to execute pol- 
icy, and there are fewer formal protections on the office- 
holder. As Svohk (2012:39) points out, dictators lack the 
support of independent pohtical authorities that would 
help them entorce agreements, as well as the rules that 
govern the work of formal government institutions. As 
a result, the wiolent resolution of conflicts ts an ever- 
present possibiliry. In short, authoritarian leaders can 
wield more power and yet they also often face greater 


personal risks than their democratic counterparts. 


The characteristic form of the executive m hybrid 
and authoritarian regimes is presidential, but as we saw 
in Chapter 4 the term presideat takes on a quite different 
meaning fom what we find in democractes. Presidential 
government in authoritarian settings provides a natural 
platform for leaders who seek to set themselves apart 
from — and above — all others. In such systems, the presi- 
dent operates without the same constitutional restraints 
faced by the chief executive of a hbberal democracy. 
Instead, presidents use what they define as thei direct 
mandate from the people to cast a shadow over com- 
peting institutions such as the courts and the leguslature. 
Excepting the simplest systems, though, they do not 
usually go so far as to reduce these bodies to completely 
token status. 

Authoritarian leaders seek to concentrate power 
on themselves and their supporters, not to distribute it 
among institutions; it is this lack of instititionalization 
that 1s the central feature of the authoritarian executive. 
Although developed in the context of African politics, 
the idea of personal rule developed by Jackson and 
Rosberg (1982) travels widely through the authoritar- 
an world. Politcs takes precedence over government, 
and personalities matter more than mstitutions: there 
is, In Other words, a feast of presidents but a famune of 
presidencies. 


Personal rule: A form of rule in which authority is based 
less om office as such than on personal and often corrupt 
links between rulers and patrons, associates, clients and 
supporters. Personal rule can be stable but remains vulner- 
able because of its dependence upon persons rather than 
Institutions. 


The result of personal rule is often a struggle over 
sliccession, insufiicient emphasis on policy, and poor 
governance. In particular, the lack of a succession pro- 
cedure (excepting hereditary monarchies) can create a 
conflict among potential successors not only after the 
leader's exit, but also in the run-up te it. Authoritarian 
leaders keep their job for as long as they can ward off 
their rivals. They must monitor threats and be prepared 
to neuter those who are becoming too strong. Polines 
comes before policy. 

The price of defeat, furthermore, 1s high; politics in 
authoritarian systems can be a matter of hfe and death. 
When the leaders of Western democracies leave office, 
they can often give well-paid lectures, write and sell 
their memoirs tor large sums, be appointed to well-paid 
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consultancies, or set up foundations to do good works. 
Qhusted dictators risk a harsher fate, assuming they even 
live long enough to have a‘retirement . Some might live 
in wealthy exile, a few languish in prison, and the least 
fortunate are murdered. It 1s hardly surprising, then, that 
the governing style of authoritarian rulers melines to 
the ruthless. 

Particularly in tts most authoritarian phase before 
the 1990s, post-colonial Africa illustrated the impor- 
tance of personal leadership in non-democranic set- 
tings. Leaders were adept at using the coercive and 
financial resources of the regime to reward their friends 
and punish their enemies. As an example, Sandbrook 
(1985) wrote this of the administration of Mobutu Sese 
Seko during his dictatorial tenure as president of Zaire 
(1965-97): 

No potential challenger 1s permitted to gain a power 

base. Moburu’ officials know thar thetr jobs depend 

solely on the presidents. discretion. Frequently, 

Mobutu fires cabinet ministers, often without expla 

nation. Everyone is kept off balance. Everyone must 

vie for his patronage. 

However, in post-colonial Africa, as in other 
authoritarian settings, personal rule has been far from 
absolute. Inadequately accountable in a constitutional 
sense, many personal rulers have found themselves con- 
strained by other political actors, including the mulitary, 
leaders of ethmic groups, landowners, the business class, 
the bureaucracy, multinational companies, and even fac- 
tions in the leader's own court. 

To survive, leaders have to distribute the perks of 
office so as to maintain a viable coalition of support. 
Enemies can be bought off by allowing them a share 
of the pie, but thei slice must not become so large as 
to threaten the big man himself. Mobutu'’s own ground 
rules illustrate the dilemma:‘1f you want to steal, steal a 
little in a nice way. But if you steal too much to become 
rich overmeght, you'll be caught’ (Gould, 1980: 485). 

In the Middle East, personal rule remains central 
to these authoritarian regimes that survived the Arab 
Spring of 2011. The absolute monarchs discussed in 
Chapter 4 continue to rule oil-rich kingdoms in tradi- 
tional patriarchal style. “RKuling’ rather than ‘governing’ 
is the appropriate term. In Saudi Arabia, for instance, 
advancement within the ruling tamuly depends less 
on ment than on proximity to the tamuily’s network 
of advisers, friends, and guards. Public and private are 
interwoven, each forming part of the rulers sphere. 


CJovernment posts are occupied on the basis ot good 


behaviour, as demonstrated by unswerving loyalty to the 
ruler’s personal interests. 

Such systems of personal rule have survived for 
centuries, limiting the development of strong mstitu- 
nons. The Arab Spring revealed their weaknesses, as 
frustrated populations in several Arab states protested 
against the absence of opportumity in corrupt, con- 
servative regimes headed by ageing autocrats. But the 
challenges of switching from autocracy ta democracy 
were also revealed. In the case of Egypt, Hosni Mubarak 
was ousted from office in 2011 in the wake of dem- 
onstrations against his 30-year regime, and in 2012 the 
countrys first ever truly competitive elections resulted 
in the victory of Mohamed Mors. But because he 
came from the Islamist Muslim Brotherhood, nervous- 
ness grew abroad, particularly in the United States. And 
when Morsi started showing signs of authoritarianism, 
he was removed in a July 2013 military coup. Military 
leader Abdel Fattah el-Sisi then reinvented himself as a 
civilian, won elections held im May 2014, and quickly 
showed an unwillingness to tolerate opposition. After 
a brief and hopeful flirtation with democracy, Egypt 
was soon back to its old ways. This was not what most 
Egyptians wanted, and opposition to the el-Sisi regime 
began to grow; the point, though, 1s that Egypt’ other 
political institutions were too weak to resist a return to 
personal rule. 

The theme of the president operating without 
the constitutional restraints found im democracies 1s 
illustrated by Viadimir Putin's Russia. Formally, Kus- 
sla is a semi-presidential system arranged along French 
lines, with a directly elected president coexisting with 
a chairman of the government (i.e. prime munister) 
who 1s nominated by the president and approved by the 
Dumia (the lower chamber of the legaslature). 

In some minor respects, the Russian president's 
position ts only slightly stronger than that of a US presi- 
dent. Both are lumited to two terms in office, but the 
Foussian leader can stand again after a term out. Both 
are subject to impeachment but the threshold ts more 
demanding in Russia: the US requires only a major- 
ity of members in favour in the House of Representa- 
tives, While Russia requires a two-thirds majority in 
both parliamentary chambers plus confirmation by the 
COUT. 

In reality, though, Russian presidents can grasp the 
levers of power more easily than either their Ameri- 
can or French equivalents. Under the 1993 constitution, 


the president acts as head of state, commander-in-chiet, 
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and guarantor of the constitution. In the latter capac- 
ity, presidents can suspend the decisions of other state 
bodies. They can also issue decrees, though these can 
be overridden by legislation. In contrast to most serm- 
presidential systems, the president can remove ministers 
without the consent of the Duma, and does so. 

Russia's president is also charged with ‘defining the 
basic directions of the domestic and foreign policy of 
the state’, and with ‘ensuring the coordinated function- 
ing and collaboration of bodies of state power’. These 
broad duties athrm Russia's long tradition of executive 
power, a norm which both predates and was reinforced 
by the communist era. Strong government is regarded as 
a necessary source of effective leadership for a large and 
sometunes lawless country. 

Putin had no choice but to step down as president 
upon the completion of his two terms in 2008, but he 
continued to hold on to power through the cynical 
means of becoming prime munister to the weak new 
president, Diutry Medvedev. As president, Medvedev's 
influence seemed to be marginal compared with his 
predecessor, and he was little more than a place-holder 
awaiting Putin's return in 2012. And with the term of a 
president iicreased from four years to six, Putin could 
reasonably look forward to running Russia {his health 
allowing) until 2024. So, even in Russia, with its power- 
ful state institutions centred on the Kremlin, a substan- 
tial measure of personal rule is superimposed on the 
institutions of state. 

China is the most important example of the 
supremacy of politics over government in an author- 
itarian setting. It cornbines some formal features of a 
semi-presidential system with pohtncal dominance by 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). In understand- 
ing this system, two pots are key. First,in spite of Chi- 
a's intricate governmental structure (which includes a 
cabinet, a legislature, and a network of supporting agen- 
cies}, these bodies do httle more than legitimize the 
decisions already taken by the party leadership (Saich, 
2015: ch. 4).Second, identifying who holds power is less 
a question of formal titles and ofhces than of under- 
standing links across institutions, personal networks, and 
the standing of key figures in the system. For instance, 
Deng Miaoping was ‘paramount leader’ of China from 
1978 until his death in 1997, yet the most semior posts 
he ever held were those of party vice chairman and 
chairman of the party’s Military Commission; by 1993, 
the only position of any kind that he held was the presi- 
dency of China's bridge association. So even in China, 


with its enormous population, we see strong elements 
of personal rule. 

As China's politics has stabilized, so recent 
changes have given a government that looks more like 
some of its democratic counterparts. At the apex is the 
president, who is nominated by the leadership of the 
Chinese legislature, the National People’s Congress 
(NPC), and then elected (or confirmed) by the NPC 
for a maximum of two five-year terms. The presidency 
is mainly a ceremonial head of state, but has many 
convertional executive powers, such as the ability to 
appoint (with NPC approval} all members of the State 
Council (the functional equivalent of a cabinet). The 
ofticeholder is also conventionally head of the CCP 
and of the Central Miltary Commission, posts that 
provide enormous political power. The president must 
also work with a premier, who 1s the de facto head of 
government, 1s always a senior member of the party, 
and is nominated by the president and confirmed by 
the NPC. The CCP continues to drive the govern- 
mental machine. 

Military leaders are perhaps the ultimate form of 
the authoritarian executive, combining as they do con- 
trol over civilian and mulitary institutions. But while 
great power in democracies is said to come with great 
resporisibilities, in military dictatorships it also comes 
with preat risks. Executives in democratic states must 
always worry about their standing in the opinion polls, 
their capacity to work with legislatures, and threats to 
their leadership from others seeking power; for their 
part, mulitary leaders face threats that are both closer to 
home (from within the ruling elite) and more unpre- 
dictable and violent. When Winston Churchill said that 
‘dictators ride to and fro on tigers from which they dare 
not dismount, he was speaking in the context of the 
rise of Hitler and Mussolim, but the adage also applies 
to mulitary leaders who must be constantly on the look- 
out for threats from numerous quarters. 

The story of Nigeria's leaders is illustrative. Since 
independence in 1960, it has had 15 leaders: six crvilan 
presidents (although two of these six were former mili- 
tary leaders who came back to office as civilians) and 
nine military leaders. Of the 15, three were removed 
from office through military coups in which the lead- 
ers were killed, and four were removed from office but 
survived. All have had to keep a careful eye on crit- 
ics within the military, who have always been ready to 
Organize opposition and, if necessary, a coup to remove 


the ineurnbent. 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


® What are the advantages and disadvantages of dividing the roles of head of state and head of gov- 


ernment? 


® Separation of powers: a good idea or not? 


® Is presidential or parliamentary government the most appropriate system for (a) new democracies, 


(b) divided societies? 


* Have prime ministers become presidential and, if so, why? 
® “Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown’ (Shakespeare, Henry Il’ Part 11). Discuss in the context of 


democracies and of authoritarian states. 
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Coahtion government 
Constitutional monarchy 
Head of government 
Head of state 
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PREVIEW 


Bureaucracies are the institutions senile for implementing public okey 
and are thus a key part of the structure of government. Bureaucrats are also the 
only employees of the government with which most of us have much direct 
contact, whether we are applying for a driving licence or a passport, paying our 
taxes, or buying property. Just as executives and legislatures come in different 
forms, and are subject to complex pressures, the same applies to bureaucracies. 

Barely formally studied in the West until Max Weber turned his attention to 
thern in the early pwentieth century, the stereotype of bureaucracies is that they are 
hierarchical, driven by procedure, and unresponsive to customer needs. But they 
are an essential part of government, and in order to understand their dynamics we 
need to understand how they are structured, the political and professional pressures 
that come to bear on the work of bureaucrats, and how bureaucracies are changing. 

This chapter begins with a review of how bureaucracies evolved and how 
they are organized, ranging from the largest government departments down 
through the divisions within each department to the non-departmental public 
bodies that are increasingly used to deliver public services. It then looks at how 
bureaucrats are recruited and kept accountable, before briefly assessing the new 
public managernent approach that caused some excitement in the late twen- 
tieth century, and the rise of e-government that many wealthier countries are 
witnessing today. The chapter ends with a review of the contrasting role that 
bureaucracies play in authoritarian regimes. 








KEY ARGUMENTS 


Bureaucracies 


| CONTENTS 





® Bureaucracies: an 
overview 


® Evolution 

® Organization 

® Recruitment 

® New public management 
® E-government 


® Bureaucracies in 
authoritarian states 


Max Weber's traditional model of bureaucracy remains the starting point for understanding the modern bureaucracy. 


in liberal democracies, the public sector is a complex network encompassing departments (ministries), divisions, 
and non-departmental public bodies such as requiatory agencies. Increasingly, outsourcing to private companies is 


a factor in understanding public service provision. 


Two questions running through our understanding of bureaucracies concern how best to recruit public employees 
and how to keep them accountable. The issue of recruitment has recently focused on the challenges of promoting 


diversity in the public sector, 


New public management emerged in the 1980s as an attempt to apply business-like practices in the public sector. 
It is now past its peak but still offers an interesting contrast to Weber's traditional model. 


The newest aspect of bu reaucracy is e-government. This offers numerous opportunities for comparative research 
and lesson-drawing, while also raising concems about surveillance, privacy, and data protection. 


Bureaucracies are one of the exceptions to the rule of marginal political institutions in authoritarian regimes. 


Dictators cannot dictate without officials to give effect to their will. 





Bureaucracies: an overview 


The study of the bureaucracy {also known as the ‘civil 
service ) focuses on the networks of central departments 
and public agencies that underpin the political execu- 
tive. These networks have two main functions: they give 
advice to politcians before policy is made, and they 
help to implement decisions once reached. The head 
of department offering advice to the government min- 
ister or secretary, the inspector checking tax returns, 
the health officer implementing a national anti-obesity 
strategy — all are part of the complex operation that is 
the public bureaucracy. The notion of “bureaucracy” can 
be extended further: the administrative staff of any large 
organization — such as a university, a political party, or 
a corporation — can be considered a bureaucracy, and 
the nature of the organizations of which they are a part 
gives them many of the same incentives, limitations, and 
motives as we find in the public bureaucracy. 


Bureaucracy: Literally, rule by officials. Used more precisely 
to describe the organizations employing appointed public 
officials and forming the public administration. 


‘Traditionally, studies of the bureaucracy focused 
on the permanent salaried officials employed in cen- 
tral government departments. These elite officials, and 
the departments they occupy, remain of obvious impor- 
tance, and the term bureaucracy is sometimes confined 
to them. However, attention mereasingly focuses on the 
wider governance beyond: in semi-independent agen- 
cies, local governments, and even the non-governmental 
Organizations and the private corporations to which 
the delivery of public programmes is increasingly out- 
sourced. We refer here to all public networks as com- 
prising the bureaucracy; others employ such terms as 
public administration or public management to denote the 
study of the public sector in this wider sense. Whatever 
the labels, understanding the modern state, and follow- 
ing a career within it, requires a mental map of what are 
remarkably complex networks. 

In understanding bureaucracies, we need to review 
how they are structured, how their staff are recruited 
and held accountable, how best to achieve coordination 
across departments, and how to ensure that services are 
delivered ethciently in the absence of a normal market. 
Seeking out the best recruits and then giving employees 
of public agencies — particularly those at the less skilled 
and lower paid end of the spectrum — a sense of mission 
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and a desire to serve is not easy. Professionals providing 
a key public service — such as doctors and nurses in a 
public health system — will have the highest sense of 
mission, but the stereotypical view of bureaucrats push- 
ing paper (literally or metaphorically) and tying services 
in rec tape still often holds true. 


Red tape: The classic image of bureaucracies tied up 

in procedure and rules, deriving from the habit in some 
sixteenth-century European countries of binding administra- 
tive clocuments in réd tape. Reducing red tape is a common 
election promise. 


Bureaucracies have undergone substantial changes 
in recent decades, however, pressed by efforts to reform 
the delivery of public services, and caught up in the 
transition to ¢-povernment. Two major themes in 
understanding the modern bureaucracy (in wealthier 
democracies at least) are the outsourcing that has led to 
many services being transferred to private contractors, 
and the switch to a reliance on the provision of infor- 
mation and services through the internet. 


Evolution 


‘To appreciate today’s bureaucracy, we must first con- 
sider what preceded it. Ancient kingdoms and empires 
had some form of bureaucracy, perhaps the most famous 
being that of China. Based on principles set down by 
Confucius in the sixth century pc, China established 
the first meritocracy, with bureaucrats earning their 
positions through formal examination and being used 
by emperors to run the country (a relationship that gen- 
erally worked well in good times, but collapsed occa- 
sionally in the bad times, such as in the wake of war). 
In Europe, meanwhile, clerical servants were originally 
agents of the royal household, serving under the per- 
sonal direction of the monarch. Many features of mod- 
erm bureaucracies — regular salaries, pensions, open 
recruitment — arose from a successful attempt to over- 
come this idea of public employment as personal service 
to the monarch. 


Merrtocracy: A system in which career advancement 
and leadership are based upon talent, qualifications and 
achiewernernt. 


The evolution of European royal households 


into twentieth-century bureaucracies was a massive 
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transformation, intimately linked to the rise of the mod- 
ern state. Today, the institutional approach to compari- 
son takes the features of bureaucratic organization for 
granted, and even reacts against them, but in the hte 
nineteenth and early twentieth century the form was 
strikingly new: a phenomenon to be both admired and 
feared. 

Karl Marx (1818-83) was one of the first to theo- 
rize about the bureaucracy, arguing that its develop- 
ment was a natural counterpart to the development 
of the private corporation, and that the two were 
mutually reliant. But the first systematic study of the 
bureaucracy was undertaken by the German sociolo- 
gist Max Weber (1864-1920), and many of his argu- 
ments continue to underpin our understanding of 
Western bureaucracy. Weber’s model was based on 
the traditional view of public administration as a dis- 
ciplined hierarchy in which salaried officials who are 
recruited and promoted on merit reach rational deci- 
sions by applying explicit rules to the facts before them 
(Figure 10.1). 

Weber's model imagines public service as pro- 
fessional and legalistic, rather than managerial and 
business-like, His central claim was that bureaucracy 
made administration more efficient, providing the means 
by which the techniques of modern industry and mili- 
tary organization could be brought to bear on civil affairs: 

The fully developed bureaucratic apparatus com- 

pares with other organizations exactly as does the 

machine with non-mechanical modes of production. 











Decisions 


Bureaucracy involves a carefully defined division of tasks. 


Precision, speed, clarity, knowledge of files, continu- 
ity, discretion, unity, strict subordinauon, reducnon of 
friction and of material and personal costs — these are 
raised to the optimum point in the strictly bureau- 
cratic administration. (quoted in Kahlberg, 2005: 199) 


While Weber's ideas were highly influential in 
continental Europe, they were less so in the New 
World. There, civil services developed in more prag- 
matic fashion. Lacking the European monarchical and 
state tradition, public management was at first con- 
sidered to be a routine application of politcal direc- 
tives. In the United States, for example, the original 
philosophy was one of governance by the common 
person; almost every citizen, it was assumed, quahfhed 
for almost every public job. The notion of a profes- 
sional civil service was considered somewhat clinst and 
undemocratic. 

This populist theory of bureaucracy conveniently 
underpinned the spoils system, a term deriving from 
the phrase ‘to the victor, the spoils’. In the United 
States, the spoils system ensured that the election of a 
new president led to a virtually complete turnover of 
employees in what was then a small federal government. 
[t continued at least until 1883, when the Pendleton Act 
created a Civil Service Commission to recruit and regu- 
late federal employees. In Canada, the merit principle 
was introduced in 1908 and adopted fully in the Civil 
Service Act, 1918. So, where a meritocracy emerged in 
Europe in reaction to monarchy, in North America it 
supplanted spoils. 


Authority is impersonal and decisions are reached by methodically 









Recruitment 
; (or, at least, potential 








People are recruited te serve in the bureaucracy based on proven 
} competence. 


applying rules to particular cases. 





Competent officials can expect secure jobs and salaries, and 





promotion based on seniority and merit. 





Structure 


FIGURE 10.1: Weber's model of bureaucracy 


The bureaucracy forms a disciplined hierarchy in which lower 
officials are subject to the authority of their superiors. 
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Western bureaucracies reached their zemith in the 
twentieth century. The depresion and two world wars 
vastly increased government intervention in society. 
The welfare sate, completed in Western and especially 
Northern European countries in the decades following 
the Second World War, required a massive bureaucratic 
apparatus to distribute grants, allowances, and pensions. 
By 1980, pubhe employment accounted for almost one- 
third of the total workforce in Britain and Scandinavia, 
though much of this expansion had taken place at local 
level. 

But then the closing decades of the twentieth cen- 


tury witnessed declining faith in bureaucratic solutions. 


Where Weber had lauded the efficiency of the adminis- 
trative machine, critics now judged civil servants to be 
engaged in unproductive games to inerease the budgets 


and staff of their particular sections (Niskanen, 1971). 


More generally, the policy-forming community in 
many liberal democracies widened, and there has been 
a trend towards outsourcing government services (see 
later in this chapter), diminishing any monopoly which 
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Govemment employees as percentage 
of the labour force 
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central government civil servants once exerted over 
policy advice. Instead, officials are today encouraged to 
Es: econonry, efhoaency, and effectiveness (which can 
The rapid mse of e-government (the use of the inter- 
met to provide public services) promises to bring further 

‘wo factors to take into account when looking 
comparatively at bureaucracies are the numbers of civil 
servants, and the balance between those employed by 
extent to which dificrent governments choose to deliver 
services such as education and health care through pub- 
hc programunes. Internanonal Labour Organization cata 
indicate that the Scandinavian countries have the biggest 
public sectors when measured by share of employment 
(see Figure 10.2) and that the size of bureaucracies has 
grown in recent decades. The balance of employment, 
meanwhile, is an indicator of centralization, Generally 
speaking, most democracies employ most of their civil 
servants at the sub-national rather than at the national 
level, the proportion working at the sub-national level 
being larger in federal systems such as Canada, Germany, 
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FIGURE 10.2: Comparing the size of bureaucracies 
Source: Adapted from international Labour Organization, quated in OECD (2013; 103), Figures are 


for 2011. 
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FIGURE 10.3: Comparing the size of central government 
Source: Adapted from International Labour Organization, quoted in OECD (2013: 103). Figures 


are for 2077. 


and the United States (see Figure 10.3). Unitary Swe- 
den also devolves most policy implementation to the 
local level. 


Organization 


We have seen that while every state has an executive, a 
legislature, and a system of courts, they come in differ- 
ent forms with different powers. The same is also true 
of bureaucracies, whose structures and labels vary from 
one country to another, emphasizing the importance of 
taking structural factors into account. Running through 
the differences, though, we can distinguish three main 
lands of organization: departments, divisions, and nen- 
departmental public bodies. 


Departments (or ministries) 


The centrepiece of modern bureaucracies is formed 
by what is known in some countries as departments, 
and in others as ministries. In nearly all cases, these 
departments form the core of central government. 
The total number varies but is typically between 12 
and 24: there are almost always departments dealing 
with foreign affairs, the economy, justice, health care, 


and the environment, with others added depending 
on the list of policy areas considered important to a 
country and the responsibility of central government 
(see Figure 10.4). These core departments also have 
cabinet-level status, meaning that they are headed by 
secretaries or ministers who are members of the cabi- 
net or the council of ministers, which gives them a 
more central role in government. There is also a dis- 
tinct pecking order: the most important departments 
typically include foreign affairs, the economy, the 
treasury, and justice. 


Department (or ministry): An administrative unit over 
which a secretary or minister exercises direct management 
control. Usually structured as a formal hierarchy, often 
established by statute, and usually having cabinet-level 
states, 


Both the range of public activities and their organ- 
ization] In government varies across countries. While 
most countries have a single department of energy, for 
example, Nigeria has separate departments of energy, 
petroleum resources, and power. Some countries have 
a department of culture but many do not, the United 
States is almost unique in having a Department of 


reasury/finance 
Defence 

[Internal affairs 
[Environment 
Business 
cv  __ —_—e 
Regional affairs 

Co ey 
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TOTAL eS. SSS = SES SS a SS 
FIGURE 10.4: Government departments in selected countries 
Note: Arrangements as of mid-2015. Names, number, and distibution of departments change over time. 


Veterans Affairs, and countries vary in how they allo- 
cate responsibility for economic policy, finance, invest- 
ment, and monetary aftairs..Fmally, departments will 
periodically be renamed, split, or combined, producing 
a changing departmental landscape. 

Most countries have followed a similar sequence in 
creating departments, a pattern that reflects the expan- 
sion of the state. The oldest are typically those pertorm- 
ing essential state functions such as finance, law and order, 
detence, and foreign affairs. In the United States, for 
instance, the Department of State and the Treasury date 
from 1789. But other countries have much older treas- 
uries, that of Britain dating back at least to the Norman 
invasion of 1066, while the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs can be traced back at least to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Subsequently, countries added extra departments 
to deal with new functions, including agriculture, trade, 
and labour. Later in the twenneth century came wel- 
fare departments dealing with social security, education, 
health, and housing. Among the more important recent 
additions have been departments of the environment, 
founded in nearly every country since the late 196()s. 
Several countries — including Afghanistan, Cambodia, 


India, New “Zealand, South Afmca, and Sri Lanka — have 
departments dealmg with women’s affairs. 

Reflecting Weber's principles, the internal structure 
of departments is usually hierarchical (see Figure 1|1).5). 
At the top there are secretaries or ministers who are 






Political level 


Administrative level 





FIGURE 10.5: The structure of a government 
department 
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political appointees, and who will come and go as they 
are reshuffled or as governments change. Below them 
sits the permanent career civil service, headed by a 
semor department head responsible both tor admin- 
istration and for providing the crucial bridge between 
political and bureaucratic levels. In theory, secretar- 
ies direct and public servants execute, but the behay- 
ioural approach to comparison reveals that the reality 
Is more complex and perhaps even disturbing. After all, 
permanent officials have the advantage over transient 
political secretaries of longer service, deeper experi- 
ence, greater information, and denser networks of peers 
in other departments. In these circumstances, provid- 
ing the department with effective political leadership 
requires skills for which secretaries are usually imad- 
equately prepared. 

Two factors can facilitate political control of a 
department. First, the greater the number of appoimt- 
ments made by a secretary within a department, the 
easier it 18 tO impose a specific direction. Recogniz- 
ing that senior bureaucrats themselves require politi- 
cal craft, many liberal democracies now tend to staff 
unportant departments with politically loyal and sym- 
pathetic bureaucrats. This practice, long. familiar in 
Germany and Finland, has spread to other Western 
democracies (Peters and Pierre, 2004). Deepening the 
political ner gives the secretary more friends in the 
department. 

Second, direction can also be helped by provid- 
Ing secretaries with political advisory statt. Because 
such advisers do not form part of the department's 
permanent staff, they too can act as their secretary's 
eyes and ears, reporting back on issues which might 
otherwise be lost m the official hierarchy. In New Aca- 
land, every minister's office featured a political adviser 
by 2006 (Eichbaum and Shaw, 2007). Alternatively, as 
in France, ministers are helped by a personal cabinet 
of about 15 to 21) people who form an advisory staft 
working directly under the control of the secretary. 
This model is reflected in the European Commus- 
sion, the main bureaucratic and executive body of the 
European Umion, where the commissioners cach have 
a cabinet of advisers, with rules designed to ensure a 
good mux from several EU countries: Where bureau- 
crats know that they can outlast a particularly dithcult 
secretary, personal advisers realize that their position 
depends on providing effective support to the current 
occupant (see also Focus 10.2 on keeping bureaucrats 


accountable). 


Divisions 


Government departments are typically arranged into 
divisions or sections, each responsible for a parucu- 
lar aspect of the departments work. Thus, an educa- 
ion department might include separate divisions for 
primary, secondary, and higher education. Divisions 
are the operating umits of departments, the sections 
within which the work gets done. They are the work- 
horses of government, the store of 1ts experience and, 
In practice, the site where many important decisions 
are reached. 


Division: An operating unit of a department, responsable to 
the secretary but often with considerable independence. Also 
known as secon: or bureaus, or (contusingly) as departments in 
countries where the larger unit is a ministry, 


In some democracies, divisions acquire added 
importance because they are partially autonomous 
trom their parent department. The extreme case is the 
United States, whose bureaucracy ts the great excep- 
tion to Weber's principle of hierarchy in departments. 
Even in their formal structure, US federal government 
departments are more like multinational corpora- 
tons, containing many divisions (or agencies) jostling 
within a single shell. The departments are the wrap- 
ping around a collection of disparate divisions and 1t is 
these bureaus which form the main operating units of 
the federal government. For example, the Department 
of Health and Human Services includes 11 operating 
divisions (see Table 10.1). The autonomy of bureaus 
within US departments derives from their direct fund- 
ing by Congress, and is a major and underestimated 
reason why US presidents experience such difficulty 
in imposing their will on the federal admimistrative 
process. 

Even in governments with more hierarchical 
departments, it would be wrong to suppose that work- 
Ing Practices correspond exactly to organizational 
charts. Rarely does information move smoothly up 
and down the administrative pyranud. For mstance, the 
many divisions in Germany's 14 federal ministries pos- 
se85 a Concentration of expertise that enables them to 
block, or at least circumvent, reforms proposed from on 
high. AA monopoly of knowledge creates the potential 
to neutralize change. In most liberal democracies, divi- 
sions within deparnments also possess their own ethos 


derived from long experience with their subject and. 
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TABLE 10.1: Divisions within the US Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration for Community Living 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services 


Food and Drug Administration 

Health Resources and Services Administration 
Indian Health Service 

National institutes of Health 


Source. Department of Health and Human Sennces website (2015) 


This entrenched in-house wiew breeds a natural cymi- 
cism towards the latest politcal imitiative, and helps to 
account for the frustration many newly appointed sec- 
retaries feel in steering their department in new direc- 
tions. The dynanuc of relatnons within departments 
and divisions has changed of late, however, as a result 
of a growing tendency in many countries to outsource 
government work to private contractors, a practice that 
comes with both advantages and disadvantages (sce 
Focus 10.1). 


Neon-departmental public bodies 


Departments and their internal divisions are what 
we usually associate with bureaucracies, but there ts 
another type of public orgamzation that is growing in 


importance: the non-departmental public body. 


These are entities that operate at one remove from 
government departments, with a formal relationship 
of at least semi-independence. Throughout the demo- 
cratic world, these non-departmental bodies are grow- 
ing in number, complicating not only the academic 
task of mapping government, but also the practical 
job of ensuring that the government as a whole acts 
coherently. 


These bodies include state-owned entines (such 
as postal services or health care services), agencies con- 
tracted to deliver government services, agencies provid- 
ing advice to government, and agencies charged with 
regulating an aspect of social life in which the public 
interest is at stake. They occupy an ambivalent position, 
created and funded by the government, but — unlike 
divisions within a department = free from day-to-day 
secretarial control, Once appointed by the govern- 
ment, their leaders and staff operate with considerable 
autonomy. 

There are several reasons behind their creation and 
continued existence: 


* To operate with more flexibility (and at lower cost) 
than would be acceptable for a department. 

® To acknowledge the professional status and autonomy 
of thew staff. 

* As a response to short-term pressures to do some- 
thing about a problem. 

® To allow departments to focus on policy-making. 

* To provide protection from political interference in 
day-to-day operations. 


The most important type of the species is a regu- 
latery agency. These are bodies set up to oversee the 
implementation of government regulations, in areas that 
include natural monopolies (such as water or energy 
supply), communications, elections, food standards, and 
environmental quality standards. Regulatory agencies 
are increasmg in number in nearly all liberal democra- 
cies, partly to balance risks which cannot be well judged 
by the private sector. For example, weighing the benefits 
of introducing a new drug against the danger of side- 
effects. is a task for public-minded experts, rather than 
for self-interested drug companies. Britain has embraced 
regulatory agencies with particular enthusiasm; over 
140° agencies, from the Food Standards Agency to 
Ofcom (the regulator of the communications indus- 
tries) now provide a central device through which the 
state seeks fo oversee society. 


created to set and impose standards in a focused area of 


activity. 


The United States offers the most established 
systema of independent regulatory agencies. The first 
such body created there was the Interstate Commerce 
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t FOCUS 10.1 | The pros and cons of outsourcing government work 





Many governments have long relied on outside contractors to provide them with goods and supporting services, 


but since the 1980s there has been a growing trend in this direction. Outsourcing is one reason, for example, 


why the number of federal government employees in the United States fell from 4.3 per cent of the workforce in 


1946 to 2 per cent in 2013, and why the number of people working through contracts was double that employed 


directly by the federal government. 


There have been many start-up problems as governments and contractors work through the process. and 


learn what is possible (or not), but the trends suggest that outsourcing is here to stay; a growing number of jobs 


and services are shitting out of government to the private sector, boosted in part by the internet, but pimarily by 


a desire on the part of governments to save money. Examples of outsourcing include the collection of garbage, 


water and wastewater treatment, security services, equipment servicing, technology support, the management 


of public schools and hospitals, and even pnvate prisons (home to almost one-fifth of prisoners in Australia). One 


variation on the theme is co-sourcing, where work is shared between public and private agencies. 


Arguments in favour Arguments against | 


Competition among contractors helps bring down costs 
and makes it easier to terminate under-performing 
workers. 


Knowing they are competing for work, employees in 
private agencies will be more concerned with customer 
satisfaction. 


To increase profits, private contractors have incentives to 
manage their tasks more efficiently, where government 
departments are less sensitive to productivity issues. 


Private contractors may be less subject to political 
manipulation and control. 


Outsourcing lets government departments pay only for 
the services they need, and when they need them. 


Outsourcing: The practice of contracting private contrac- 
tors to provide services previously under the control of the 
public bureaucracy. 


Commussion (1887-1995). The list has since grown to 
include the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and a host of others. The idea behind these bodies 1s 
that they should operate mm a technical and non-political 
fashion, Despite their power to make, mplement, and 


result in a reduction in the quality of services. 


Government departments often have a larger store of 
knowledge and experience than private companies 
entering a field for the first time. 


There is less direct and political accountability with 
private contractors. 


Not all government services lend themselves to provision 
by private contractors (e.g. policing). 


There may be substantial start-up costs in transferring 
work to a new private body. 


Without careful choices and monitoring, outsourcing can 
Outsourcing raises new concerns about security and 

fraud. 

Outsourcing to a single contractor just replaces a public 
monopoly with a private one. 


| 


settle disputes about regulations in their sector, commis- 
sioners do not report to the president and can only be 
dismussed by the president for specific reasons set out in 
the law creating the agency. 

The European Union has also been active on 
the regulatory front; indeed, regulation 1s its primary 
mode of governance. Its laws include regulations that 
are applicable m all the 26 member states and that 
typically set a technical standard or objective: that 
member states are required to implement by a set 
target date. Along the way, it has created an expand- 
ing body of regulatory agencies that are charged with 
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overseeing policy implementation in areas ranging 
from drugs and drug addiction to health and safety 
at work, new medicinal products, trademarks, mari- 
time and aviation safety, food safety, disease preven- 
tion, and electronic communication (see McCormick, 
2015: ch. 14). In many cases — such as the registration 
of new chemicals — the EU has gone on to establish 
global standards and to compel regulatory change in 
its major trading partners. 

In general terms, charting non-departmental public 
bodies in any liberal democracy confirms the complex- 
ity of governance. The rise of regulatory agencies, in 
particular, gives the he to any claims of a dechming role 
tor the state. It also relates to the broader issue, discussed 
in (chapter 3, of whether protessional influence on pub- 
lic policy 1s increasing as the decision-making scope of 
goverMmMent secretaries is mereasingly circumscribed by 
non-departmental bodies. 


Recruitment 


Recruitment 1s a key theme m the debate about bureau- 
cracies; the means by which bureaucrats are selected, and 
the kinds of people employed, are studied more care- 
fully than is the case with the private sector. Here the 
main difference is berween unified and departmental 
recruitment; the former 1s based on recruitment to the 
bureaucracy as a whole, and the latter on recruitment 
to specific departments based on technical skills. Brit- 
ain exemplifies the unified approach, pushing the cult 
of the amateur to extremes. Admunistration 1s seen as 
the art of judgement, born of intelligence and matured 
by experience. Specialist knowledge should be sought 
by bureaucrats but then treated with scepticism; experts 
should be on tap but not on top. A good admunistrator 
Is expected to serve in a variety of departments and ts 
considered more rounded for having done so. Given this 
philosophy, it 1s. natural for recruits to be sought for the 
civil service as a whole, not for a particular department. 


Unified recruitment: An approach based on recruit- 
ment to the civil service as a whole, not ta a specific job 
within it, and in which administrative work ts concerved as 
requiring intelligence and education, rather than technical 


knowledge. 


Departmental recruitment: An approach based on 
recruiting people with technical backgrounds to a specific 
department or job. 


An alternattve method of pursuing the unified 
approach is to. recruit to a corps (body) of civil serv- 
ants, Tather than to a specific job in a ministry. France 
isan example of this approach. It recruits civil serv- 
ants through competitive examinations to such bodies 
as the Diplomate Corps and the Finance Inspectorate. 
Although recruitment is to a specific corps with a spe- 
clalized title, 1t 15 as much an enrolment mto an elite 
encompassing both public and private realms. Even 
within the civil service, more than one-third of corps 
members are working away from their home corps at any 
one time: At its highest levels, the French bureaucracy 
1s clearly generalist, albert within a corps framework that 
recognizes speciahzed training. 

Some unified bureaucracies stress one particular 
form of techmical expertise: law. In many European 
counties with a codified law tradinon, legal train- 
Ing 1s common among higher bureaucrats.. Germany 
is a leading case (and one which provided the context 
for Weber's thinking); there, most top bureaucrats are 
lawyers. 

In the departmental recruitment model, recruiters 
look for specialist experts for individual departments; 
sO the finance department will employ economusts and 
the health department will employ staff with medical 
training. Recruitment is to particular posts, not to an 
elite civil service or a corps. When staff leave, they often 
move to simular jobs in the private sector rather than to 
different departments in government. 

This emphasis on specific jobs and specialist exper- 
tise Is CONUMON in countries with a weak state in which 
the admunistration lacks the status produced by centu- 
ries Of service to pre-democranc rulers. The Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, and the United States are examples. 
In the Netherlands, for instance, each department sets 
Its own recruitment standards, usually requiring prior 
traiming and expertise in its own area. Once appointed, 
worker mobility is lumited: staff who remaim in public 
service typically stay in the same department for their 
entire career (Andeweg and Irwin, 2009: 176). The 
notion of recruiting talented young graduates to an 
elite, unified civil service, or even to a corps, is weak or 
non-cxistent. 

me exception to the general rule of selection on 
merit 15 atiirmative action, found in countries that have 
worked to address the dominating position in the higher 
levels of the bureaucracy of men from the major ethnic 
group and from muiddile- or upper-class families with a 
background im public affairs (Aberbach et al., 1981: 80). 
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SPOTLIGHT Po pulation (126 million} 
ia ih ai aa ia 


| Gross National Income {54,970 billion) 

JAPAN y ~ y xy x es 
, SS eS eS eS eS 
Per capita GN! ($46,330) 

Brief Profile: Japan is a leading example of a state 
where Wester ideas of liberal democracy have been 
gratted onto a society with its own distinctive traditions. 
Notable for its long history of isolation (helped by its Democracy Index rating 
physical isolation from the Asian continent), and for its — 


reinvention following defeat in the Second World War, Full Democracy 


Japan is modern but not Western, its experience proving 
that it is possible for a society to advance economically 
and technologically without losing sight of its identity. Freedom House rating 


The most obvious signs of its modemity can be found : 
in its economic and technological development; it is the | Nor Free | L Partly free) 
third largest economy in the world, and a major source 
of global capital and credit, as well as home to many of 


the world's major corporations. Its political systern has, [ Mealium = Very High 


Human Development Index rating 


however, bean compromised by traditional Japanese 
ideas about faction, obligation, and group identity, and 
by the long-time dominance of a single political party, the 
Liberal Democrats. 


Form ot government — Unitary parliarnentary democracy with a ceremonial emperor. Date of state formation debatable, 
and most recent constitution adopted 1947. 


Legislature > Bicameral Diet: lower House of Representatives (480 members) elected for renewable four-year terms, 
and upper House of Councillors 242 members), which is less significant. 


Executive > Parliamentary. The head of government is the prime minister, who is head of the larqest party or coalition, 
and gqovems in conjunction with a cabinet. The head of state is the emperor. 


Judiciary > The 15-member Suprerne Court possesses the power of judicial review but has proved unassertive- 
Unusually, the Court's justices are directly appointed by the cabinet, and subject to voter confinmation at the first qeneral 
election that follows, and every ten years thereafter, with mandatory retirement at age 70. 


Electoral system °> Mixed member majoritarian system: 300 mennbers of the lower house are elected using single- 
rember plurality, and 130 through party list proportional representation (PR). In the upper house, 144 elected using single 
non-transferable vote, and 96 through PR. 


Parties > Mutti-party. Long dominated by the conservative Liberal Democratic party (LDP). The Democratic Party is more 
socially liberal, the Innovation Party is nationalist, anc Japan still has an active Communes Party. 





The goal here has been to make the bureaucracy more ® Bureaucrats whose work involves direct contact with 
representative of the wider population, by gender, race, a specific group will perform better at the job if they 
education, and economic background. In a logic related themselves belong to that group. 

to the idea of descriptive representation in legislatures « A public sector drawn from a range of religions and 
(see Chapter &), there are various arguments in favour: regions will encourage stability in divided sociches. 


The bureaucracy in Japan 


The Japanese bureaucracy is probably more touted than 
any other bureaucracy in the world, write Rosenbluth 
and Thies (2014: 321). It is accorded an important place 
in the country’s remarkably rapid post-war economic 
growth, a role it played while remaining relatively small, 
but having the advantage of enjoying a high status and 
the capacity to motivate its recruits with the thought 
of good post-retirement jobs in the private sector and 
local government. It is also remarkably selective: in 
200%, for example, only 600 people of the 22,000 who 
took the entrance exam for the higher civil service were 
hired. 

The philosophy of the Japanese bureaucracy 
is unified, rather than departmental, but movement 
between departments is rare, Each group of recruits 
forms a cohort within a ministry, progressing through 
the hierarchy but with a smaller proportion achieving 
promotion to the next level; the convention is that staff 
should not expect to serve under anyone recruited later 
than they were. 

The bureaucracy undoubtedly played a substantial 


role in post-war reconstruction, and was closely 





* A diverse and representative bureaucracy, involving 
participation by all major social groups, wall enhance 


the acceptability of decisions among the public at large. 


* Employment of minorities in the public sector will 
ripple through the labour market, including private 
companies. 


Affirmative action: Policies designed to overcome the 
legacy of past discrimmation by cniphasizing the recruitment 
of women, ethnic minorities, and other groups under-repre- 


sented in the burraucracy. 


In the 1960s and 1970s, considerable cftorts were 
made in the United States to ensure that statf profiles 
matched those of the wider population. The stimulus 
here was an order by President Johnson, in 1965, thar all 
government agencies must introduce afhrmative action 


policies. Something simular happened In Canada, where 
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intertwined with the qoverning Liberal Democratic Party 
as well as big business. In the post-war decades of high 


growth, Japan provided the pre-eminent example of 
how @ small, merit-based bureaucracy, operating largely 
on the basis of persuasion, could quide rapid economic 
development within. a mainly market framework. But this 
changed in the 1990s, against a background of state-led 
deflation and the involvernent of bureaucrats in bribery 
cases, scandals which made some large companies more 
wary of hiring retired bureaucrats. More fundamentally, 
civil servants could no longer offer the same strategic 
direction te industry in a global economy, given that the 
largest companies now operated on a world scale and 
some overseas corporations had become established 

in Japan. 

Reflecting these developments, as well as a desire 
to improve coordination, the central bureaucracy was 
reorganized in 2001, with the number of departments 
reduced from 22 to 12. The Japan Fair Trade Commission 
acquired a more extensive role in enforcing competition, 
signalling greater emphasis on the interests of 
consumers, rather than those of the large, export- 
orented manufacturers which had emerged during 
Japan's high-growth phase. 


governments were concerned to improve recruitment 
from French speakers. However, such schemes never 
achieved the same popularity in Europe, perhaps because 
they would have involved accepting the inadequacy of 
the constitutional requirement of neutrality imposed on 
some civil services. The Weberian philosophy of recruit- 
ment On merit was preserved. 

Ait least in democracies, women today make up a 
larger percentage of the workforce in government than 
in the general labour force (see Figure 1().6). This has 
been the result not just of affirmative action but also of 
efforts by government to offer more flexible working 
condinens, paid parental leave, subsidised childcare, and 
other benefits that make it easier for women to work. 
Untortunately, women m most bureaucracies are still 
over-represented in secretarial, part-time, and social 
care positions, and under-represented at the higher 
managerial and policy-influencing levels (OECD, 
2013: 1232). 
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in total labour force 


FIGURE 10.4: Women in the labour force 
Source: Adapted from Intemational Labour Organization, quoted in OECD (2012: 1211). 


Figures are for 2011. 


New public management 


‘Government is not the solution to the problem’, Ron- 
ald Reagan once famously declared; ‘government 1s 
the problem. This sentiment was one of the mspira- 
tions behind a revised and market-onented approach 
to bureaucracy that came to be known as new public 
management (NPM), a creed which swept through 
the Anglo-American world of public management in 
the final decade of the twentieth century. 


New public management: A new approach bo bureaucracy 
that emerged in the 1980s, and was based on the idea that a 
market-oriented approach would make it mote eficent. 


Although now past its peak, NPM remains inter- 
esting as a critique of Weber's ideas about bureaucracy. 
It attracted even those who did not share Reagan's 
conservative perspective, and was spoken of warmly by 
international bodies such as the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development (OECD). It 
led to radical change in the public sectors of Australia, 
Britain, Canada, and New Zealand, and it provides the 


backdrop against which the less fervent reforms of the 
twenty-first century have developed. 

ft is summarized neatly by Osborne and Gaebler's 
best-selling 1992 book Reinventing Crovernment, which 
came with the subtitle How the Entrepreneurial Spirit Is 
Transforming the Public Sector Where Weber's model of 
bureaucracy was based on ideas of efhciency drawn from 
the Prussian army, Osborne and Gaebler were imspired 
by the more freewheeling world of American business, 
and they outlined ten principles that government agen- 
cies were advised to adopt im order to enhance their 
etfectrveness. These mcluded promoting competition 
between service providers, measuring performance 
through outcomes rather than inputs, redefining clients 
as Customers, and decentralizing authority. 

The underlying theme was the gains achievable 
by grving public servants the Hesabiliry to manage by 
results. The significance of this empowerment, in turn, 
was the break it represented with Weber's view that the 
job of a bureaucrat was simply to apply fixed rules to 
cases. The role model for NPM was the entrepreneur 
rather than the judge. For tts supporters, WPM was pub- 


hic management for a new century; Weber's model was 


t FOCUS 10.2 | Keeping bureaucrats accountable 
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Max Weber wamed of the difficulties of keeping bureaucrats accountable, and of preventing them from 


obstructing the goals of elected governments. Commentators continue to recognize that the bureaucracy’s 


expertise, permanence, scale,.and control of implementation mean that it is bound to be more than a mere 


conduit for political directives. Increasingly, the philosophy pursued by democratic governments is to encourage 
bureaucrats to defend their behaviour after the fact, rather than to seek pre-emptive control over the actions 
themselves. In this way, accountability both acknowledges and potentially defuses Weber's fear of bureaucratic 


power —a neat move all round. 


Senior officials are accountable not only to ministers in their own departments, but also to the prime 


minister, the finance ministry, and to the obligations inherent in agreements with other national, and even 


international, organizations. For the highest officials, accountability extends beyond the private world of 


government to external bodies. Because they control the purse strings, legislatures can exert control over 


bureaucrats, who are increasingly willing to report back to select committees on their work. The judiciary is 
another external arena in which the bureaucracy can be called to account. Finally, outsourcing has helped 


changed the channels of accountability, because issuing and renewing contracts is tied directly to performance. 


A distinctively European tool that has much unmet potential is the ombudsman. A public watchdog that 


investigates claims of maladministration, the first ombudsman was created in Sweden in 1809, but the idea was 
not emulated elsewhere until much later: 1919 in Finland, atter 1945 in other liberal democracies, and 1995 in 
the European Union, They are now found in about 90 countries, but most work at the focal or sectional level; 
states with a national ombudsman include Argentina, Australia, Botswana, Gambia, Indonesia, New Zealand, 


Nigeria, Peru, and most European countries, A single advocate may cover the entire public sector or, at the risk 


of reducing visibility and overlapping junsdictions, separate commissioners may be appointed for specific areas. 


So far, ombudsmen outside Scandinavia have neither been given strong powers of investigation nor is the public 


widely aware of their existence (Ansall and Gingrich, 2003}. In the search for bureaucratic accountability, this gap 


is unfortunate. 


Ombudsman: A public official appointed by a legislature 
bo investigate allegations of maladministration in the public 
Socbor. 


dismussed as history. Public administration, it was alleged, 
had been displaced by public management. 

In the history of NPM, New Zealand stands out 
as the pioneer. In the 1980s and 1990s, it undertook 
what was probably ‘the most comprehensive and raci- 
cal set of reforms of any Western democracy’ (Pol- 
litt and Bouckaert, 2011: 302). A coaliton of business 
leaders, government economists, and senior politicians 
from both major parties came together to force through 
unpopular but far from inconsequential retorms. One 
particular feature of the new model was its massive use 
of contracts, going tar beyond the standard fare of using 
private firms to supply local services, such as refuse col- 


lection. Instead, private suppliers were contracted to 





address even such sensitive areas as debt collection. By 
such means, the number of bureaucrats in New “ealand 
was reduced from 86,00) in 1988 to 37,000 in 1994 
(even if some were simply reallocated to other segments 
of the public sector). In addition, contracts were intro- 
duced within New Zealand's public sector to govern 
the relationships between purchasers (e.g. the Transport 
Department) and providers (e.g. Transit New @ealand, 
responsible for roads). 

What lessons can be learned from the New “ea- 
land experience? Mulgan (1997: 146) concluded thar 
it led to ‘greater clarity of government functions and 
to increased efficiencies in the provision of certain ser- 
vices to the public’, but also that it was expensive in 
the amount of resources consumed by the reform pro- 
cess and in the added problems of coordination caused 
by the mncreased number of public agencies. But the 
wide-ranging and sometimes diffuse nature of NPM 


reforms makes precise evaluation difficult: effects have 
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varied by country, reform, and sector. Overall, its big- 
gest contribution was probably a change im thinking, 
and promotion of ‘visions of privatization, markenza- 
ton, participation, deregulation, and flexibility’ (Pollitt 
and Bouckaert, 2011: 156). 


E-government 
New public management has been replaced by a 


new flavour of bureaucratic potential in the shape of 
e-government, or the use of the internet to provide 
public services. The idea ts that the internet has created 
new channels for communication among and between 
governments, government departments, and citizens. 
Some caution is needed: the overselling of NPM sug- 
gests that we need to be careful about making too many 
claims about the possibilines of e-government, and that 
we need to recognize that anticipated efhiciency gains 
often disappear as new channels supplement old ones 
without replacing them. We also need to be aware that 
while e-government can ease citizen access to govern- 
ment departments and to public information, as well as 
reducing government costs and providing a boost to the 
digital Services industry, it also carries the mecreased risk 
of cyberattacks on governments, and can make it easier 
for governments to keep an eye on citizens. But a com- 
bination of outsourcing and e-government could mean 
that we are in the middle of a revolution in the opera- 
tion of bureaucracy, the full consequences of which 
might only become clear decades from now. 


E-government (or digital era governance}: The wie 
of information and communication technology to provide 


public services, 


It as clear that e-government 1s most advanced in 
wealthier countries with the best telecommunications 
infrastructure. Table 10.2 shows the top ten countries 
ranked for e-government readiness In a periodic survey 
compiled by the UN Public Adminisrranon Network. 
The other side of the comm is e-participation, or the extent 
to which citizens use online services. E-government is no 
longer new, but it is constantly evolving, and its implica- 
tons are not yet fully understood. What fs clear, however, 
is that there ts a digital divide not only between nich 
countries and poor, but also between the connected and 
the unconnected within countrics. 

Australia provides an example. While it has one of 


the most digitally connected governments in the world, 


TABLE 10.2: The world’s top ten countries for 
e-government 


1 South Korea 6 Japan 

2 Australia 7 United States 
a Singapore 8 Britain 

4 France 9 New Zealand 
5 Netherlands 10 Finland 





Source: UN Public Administration Network (2015). Ranking te for 
2014, and based on the availability of online services, the quality 
of telecommunications infrastructure, and overall education levels. 


with policies to expand e-government dating back to 
the mud-1990s, it has also found exclusion based not just 
on technological capacity but also. on a host of social 
and economic barriers such as poverty. Australia ts also a 
large country with a few large concentrations of popu- 
latiom, and small and widely dispersed rural populations 
that are not easy to reach. The irony in Australia, as in 
many other countries, 1s that those most likely to benefit 
irom access to e-government are also those least likely 
to have such access (Baum, 2014). 

At least for citizen-tacing departments, there is 
something in the proposinon that the government 
department has become its website. Technology has 
created unprecedented opportunities for states to store, 
Integrate, and analyse information about their popula- 
mons. As with other political resources, these facilities 
can be used tor purposes benign, malevolent, or both. 

Four stages have been identified in the develop- 
ment of e-government (Baum and Di Maio, 2000; 
Montargil, 2010). The first is the provision of informa- 
non, perhaps with a website outlining the details of a 
public service. This is useful, not least for people looking 
for basic information on the work of a department or 
agency. The second stage involves interaction, perhaps 
by downloading a form or sending an email, while the 
third stage involves a transaction, such as paying a bill 
online or submitting an application. 

The final stage 1s integration, the most demand- 
ing and significant for the bureaucracy. Integration 
means that, m principle, all government services — 
from applying for a driving licence to registering a 
business — can be accessed from one site, with a single 
registration and digital signature. But such portals, or 
electronic one-stop shops, are difficult to implement, 
requiring the integration of databases from multiple 
departments. It is worth noting here that the highly 
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detatled and coordinated nature of such work 1s far 
removed from the entrepreneurial activity expected of 
the new public manager. 

Integration creates opportunities for public ser- 
vices to be more proactive. [f your year of birth and 
address are available across government, then, as you 
move through life, the transport department can send 
you information about applying for a driving licence, 
the interior ministry can supply a voter registration 
form, and the health service can send home testing 
kits for age-related illnesses. Sumilarly, imking school 
records to a national database of children could help 
to locate children who have moved elsewhere. In 
such ways, ¢=govermment can give effect to joined-up 
government. 

The biggest concerns with e-government relate to 
the loss of privacy, the new opportunities for political 
mususe such as the unauthorized transfer of data to third 
parties (including private companies and foreign states), 
and the heightened danger posed by hacking and the new 
targets offered to terrorists to interfere with government 
services. Public suspicion of e-government is heightened 
by awareness that private clectromic records — such as 
text messages, phone calls, and internet use — can also be 
accessed by government in response to security threats. 
Privacy and data protection codes, such as the European 
Union's comprehensrve Directve on Data Protection 
(1998), offer only limuted reassurance. Access to one’s 
awn personal records allows accuracy to be checked but 
does not prevent misuse. 

In practice, the success of integrated e-government 
5 likely to depend on the extent to which citizens trust 
their present and future governments, and the extent to 
which hacking can be controlled. Cynical citizens may 
prefer personal information to be kept in departmental 
paper files, or even not to be recorded at all. 


Bureaucracies in authoritarian 
states 


We saw in Chapters § and 9 that most of the insutu- 
tions that form the basis of power and government 
in democracies are weaker or more marginalized in 
authoritarian systems. There are two key exceptions 
to this general rule: the military and the bureaucracy. 
By definition, institutions of representation — elec- 
Hons, competitive parties, and freely organized interest 
groups — are weak in authoritarian systems, because 


control 1s top-down rather than bottom-up; but while 


dictators can manipulate or even dispense with elec- 
tions or legislatures, they cannot rule without officials 
to give ettect to their will, 

The case of Nigeria under military rule otters 
an example. Early military administrations (1966-79) 
governed through two bodies: a Supreme Military 
Counel (SMC) made up of selected senior officers 
and which functioned as the principal policy-making 
forum, and a Federal Executive Council made up of 
semor federal bureaucrats which was responsible for 
implementing the decisions of the SMC. Much the 
same happened during the second military era (1983— 
99), with the difference that the SMC. was renamed the 
Armed Forces Ruling Council. A military coup does 
not itself overcome a recurring feature of Nigerian 
politics, namely the relatively small pool of qualified 
and experienced individuals from which the bureau- 
cracy can draw. 

The bureaucracy can be more than a dictator's 
service agency; often in conjunction with the mulirary, 
it can itself become a leading polincal force, claim- 
ing that its technical expertise and ability to resist 
popular pressure is the only route to long-term eco- 
nomic development. This assertion may have super- 
ficial merit but many bureaucracies in authoritarian 
regimes eventually become bloated, over-politicized, 
and inefficient, acting as a drag on further progress. In 
the long run, bureaucratic regimes, as with mulitary 
governments, become part of the problem rather than 
the solution. 

Certainly, the bureaucracy has played a positive role 
In mest authoritarian regimes experiencing rapid eco- 
nomic growth. In the 195(s and 1960s, it helped to fos- 
ter economic modernization m several regimes in the 
Middle East and North Africa. The term bureaucratic 
authoritarianism was even comed (O'Donnell, 1973) 
to describe the phenomenon by which the bureaucracy 
in Lann American countries such as Argentina and 
Brazil ruthlessly pursued economic reform, with cover 
provided by repressive mulitary leadership. The high- 
performing econonues of East Asia, such as Indonesia 
and Mialaysia, offer more recent examples of the contri- 
bution that the bureaucracy can make to development 
in largely authoritarian settings. 


Bureaucratic authoritarianism: Regimes in which tech- 
nocrats in the bureaucracy impose economic stability within 
2 capitalist framework under the protection of a military 
POVET MICE. 
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The concept overlaps with that of the develop- 
mental state, which describes a state in which gov- 
ernment intervenes heavily in the economy through 
regulation and planning, relying on an efficient bureau- 
cracy. First used to describe Japan (Johnson, 1982), and 
situations in which a country that was late to indus- 
trialize was pushed by active government interven- 
ton, the term has since been used more broadly to 
describe countries where economic policy ts guided 
and overseen by powerful bureaucratic elites; exam- 
ples include China, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Vietnam. Following the Japanese 
and South Korean model, most of these developmen- 
tal states have seen rapid economic progress as well as 
democratization, and hence this list includes a mix of 
democratic and authoritarian systems. The contrast 
here is with so-called predatory states, which extract 
resources and provide little of value im return to their 
people (Evans, 1995). The broader point is that, with 
an eye to the long term, a government can use what 
might seem to be quasi-authoritarian means to’ push 
a country to a new level of economic development, 
generating growth that might then induce pressures to 
democratize. 


Developmental state: One in which the state makes active 
and deliberate efforts ta modernize and industrialize a society. 


But these instances of the bureaucracy mstigating 
successful modernization are the exception. More often, 
the bureaucracy has imbhibited, rather than encour- 
aged, growth. The twenneth-century experience of 
sub-Saharan Africa provides a more sobering exam- 
ple: authoritarian leaders often used their control over 
public appomtments as a political reward, denying the 
delicate distincoon between politcs and administration. 
This cavalier approach to public appointments even 
extended to absorbing excess labour, especially among 
new graduates, into the administration. Public sector 
expansion was used as a method of buying support, or 
at least preventing the emergence of opposition. 

The outcome was uncontrolled growth of the 
bureaucracy. By the early 1990s, public employment 
accounted for most non-agricultural employment in 
much of Africa (Smith, 2009; 221). Once appointed, 
public employees found that tes of kinship meant that 
they were duty-bound to use their privileged positions 
to reward their families and ethme group, producing 


further employment growth. 


The bloated bureaucracy that resulted proved inca- 
pable of acting a5 an effective instrument for develop- 
ment. Rather, the admumistrative class extracted resources 
from society for its own benefit — in that sense, continu- 
ing rather than replacing the colonial model. With the 
main source of national wealth (e.g. commodity exports) 
under state control, public employment became the 
highway to riches, creating a bureaucratic bourgeousic. 
Only relanvely recently, under pressure from interna- 
tional agencies, have attempts made to rei in the public 
sector through an emphasis on building administrative 
capacity (Turner and Hulme, 1997: 90). 


Administrative capacity: The ability of a bureaucracy to 
address social problems through effective management and 
implementation of public policy. 


Even where bureaucracy-led development has suc- 
ceeded, the formula has often outlasted it usefulness. 
Several East Asian states discovered at the end of the 
twentieth century that public administrators were more 
effective at building industrial capacity than at manag- 
Ing a mature, open economy with an expanding number 
of small service compames. In Indonesia, for example, 
the Asian financial crisis of the late 1990s exposed the 
extent to which investment patterns had been distorted 
by crony capitalism, with access to capital depending 
more on official contacts than on rates of return. 


Cromy capitalism: A phenomenon in which economic 
development is based on a close relationship between gov- 
ermmient officials and business leaders, reflected in special tax 
breaks and favouritism in issuing contracts, permits, or grants. 


The position of the bureaucracy nm communist 
systeras in some ways echoed its role in authoritarian 
regimes more generally, However, one key difference 
was the sheer scale of the bureaucracy under commu- 
nist rule. "To achieve its theoretical mission of building a 
new society, the ruling parry had to control all aspects 
of development, both economic and social, through 
the state. Most obviously, the private sector disappeared 
and the economy became an aspect of state admunistra- 
tion. In these circumstances, the party tried to pacity 
the bureaucracy im the same way that it controlled the 
armed forces: by controlling all major appointments. 

In discussion of authoritarian regimes, the bureau- 
cracy receives less attention than it deserves. The reason 


is understandable: such regimes are typically founded on 
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a personal relanonship between president and people. 
This implicit contract works against the strengthening 
of rule-governed institutions, including a bureaucracy. 
Authoritarian regimes are political in nature, rather than 
bureaucratic. 

Further, authoritarian rulers often present them- 
sclves In opposition to institutions such as the civil 
service. In Latin America, particularly, administrators 
frequently imitated the haughty remoteness of their 
long-gone colonial predecessors, producing a corrupt 
and unresponsive bureaucracy which provided a con- 
venient target for populist politicians. Such rulers need 
enemies, and an inflexible crvil service provides one. 
When the polincal leader of a authoritarian regime can 
secure the financial benefits from natural resources such 
as oil, he can spend these resources on maintamimg a 
viable political coalition through informal patronage, 
thus further weakening the civil service. (See discussion 
of the resource curse in Chapter 18.) 

In Venezuela, for instance, Hugo Chavez intro- 
duced a new consotution in 1999 which defined the 
country’s political system as “democratic, participatory, 
elective, decentralized, responsible to the people, plural- 
ist, based on term limits for elected officials and revo- 
cable mandates’ (Alvarez, 2004: 152). The pretensions 
and inherent uncertainties of this new constitution 
contributed nothing to building an effective bureau- 
cracy, Instead concentrating attention on the political 
realm and on (Chavez himself. His own local commit- 
tees could distribute resources to his base in the shanty 
towns, securing a greater political gam than if the same 
resources were made available through a rule-based 
bureaucracy. 

Fuussia’s authoritarian regime also shows an ambiv- 
alent relationship to the official bureaucracy. Certainly, 
Russia's presidents have drawn on — rather than defined 
themselves in opposition to — the country’s long tra- 
dition of state power. Bur in the post-communist era, 


securimg control over these bureaucratic agencies has 
not been easy. In contrast to most liberal democracies, 
Russia never developed an integrated pubhe bureau- 
eracy with standard rules and merit-based appoint- 
ments. Under communism, party and state became so 
intertwined that the collapse of the former came close 
to bringing down the latter. In the chaotic early years of 
post-communism, provision of public services inevita- 
bly devolved to the local level, fragmenting the admin- 
istration of a large, diverse country. 

The Civil Service Act (1995) did introduce more 
uniform provisions across the public sector, including 
for example a rigid gradmg structure, but the opera- 
tion of Mussia’s bureaucracy still falls short of Weber's 
standards. Even today, the legacy of ineffiaency and 
corruption renders most of Puussia’s bureaucracy far less 
professional and responsive than its liberal democratic 
equivalent. 

[n an attempt to resolve these problems, Fuussia’s 
post-communist presidents have developed a massive 
constellation of supervisory agencies, based in or report- 
ing to the Kremlin. By 2009, the president's Executive 
Office contained 15 separate units, statted mainly by 
loyal, competent, and rehable supporters. These offices 
include the Presidential Control Directorate which 
“oversees and checks that federal laws, decrees, orders 
and ather presidential decisions are enforced by the fed- 
eral executive bodies of power, the regional authorities, 
and organizations’ (President of Puussia, 2009). Frequent 
reorganization of the Executive Office suggests that its 
success remains incomplete. 

To some extent, however, such efforts are under- 
mined by the very nature of elite polincs m Russia's 
authoritarian system. Clans of influential oligarchs 
operating m and around the presidency seek favour- 
able business judgements in a manner which pays lit- 
te heed to the requirements of bureaucratic, rule-based 
governance. 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS | _ 
® What images most immediately come to mind when you think of bureaucrats, and to what extent 
do you think those images reflect reality? 


® Outsourcing: good idea or bad? Are there some services that cannot or should not be carried out by 
private contractors? If so, which ones and why? 


® What is the best strategy for reducing the under-representation of wornen and minorities in the 
bureaucratic workforce? 


® ‘To what extent are outsourcing and e-government revolutionizing the idea of bureaucracy? Are the 
changes good or bad? 


* Think of some examples of regulatory agencies in your country. Are they, and should they be, politi- 
cally accountable? 


® Have you personally experienced e-government, and how has it altered your view of bureaucracy? 





Administrative capacity Meritoeracy 

Affirmative action New public management 
Bureaucracy Non-departmental public body 
Bureaucratic authoritarianism Ombudsman 

Crony capitalism Outsourcing 

Department Red tape 

Departmental recruitment Repulatory agency 
Developmental state Spoils system 

Division Unified recruitment 


E-government 
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PREVIEW 


The comparison of political systems focuses mostly on activities at the national 
level, but it can just as easily focus on more localized activities, and involve . sub-national government: 
comparison of regional, city, and local governments. The functional equivalents tellin arts 
of national executives, legislatures, and courts can all be found at the regional 
level, at least in federal systems, and no understanding of politics and povern- 
ment in a given state can be complete without looking at the full picture. , Unitary Systeme 
Unfortunately, sub-national politics tends to attract less interest armong voters, 
who — for example — tend to turn out at regional and local elections in much ® Federal systems 
smaller numbers than at national elections. This is ironic, given that many of 
the services that most immediately impact their lives come from. sub-national ® Comparing unitary anc 
government, and local officials are usually more accessible than their national federal systems 
counterparts, 

This chapter begins with a review of the concept of multilevel governance, ® Local government 
which describes the many horizental and vertical interactions that often exist | 
among different tiers of government. It then looks at the two most common —*- Sub-national government 
models for the functioning of systems of national government: unitary and in authoritarian states 
federal. Unitary systerns are found in most countries, but many people live 
under federal governments because most of the world’s largest countries are 
federations. The chapter then compares and contrasts unitary and federal sys- 
tems before looking at the structures and functions of local government. It ends 
with a review of the dynamics of sub-national government in authoritarian 
regimes, where — more often than not — the periphery is marginal to the centre. 


CONTENTS 


® Multilevel governance 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


Multilevel governance is a framework for examining the relationships arnong different levels of administration 
(supranational, national, regional, and laca)). 


Most countries in the world use a unitary form of government, in which regional and local units are subsidiary ta 
national goverment. 


Other countries are federal, made up of two or more levels of government with independent powers. But there is 
no-uniform template for a federal system, and federations come in many different forms. 


Although the constitutional contrasts between unitary and federal systems are clear, unitary states are just as tiered as 
federal states — and often more so. The strengthening of regional government is a significant trend within unitary states. 


Local government is still the place where the citizen most often meets the state. Regrettably understudied, its 
organization and functioning raise some interesting questions, including the enabling authority of elected mayors. 


Sub-national government in authoritarian states has less formal power and independence than its demacratic 
Squlvalbls but autetiatialy#) rulers often depend on local leaders to sustain their gr er an past 
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Sub-national government: 
an overview 


Sub-national government and poltics describe the 
institutions and processes found below the level of the 
state. Winle national or central government (the terms 
are intercharigeable) concerns itself with the inter- 
ests of the entire state, and wath the relationships that 
exist among sovereign states, sub-national povernment 
focuses almost entirely on domestic matters. It involves 
different kinds of mid-level government (states, prov- 
inces, or regions within a country}, as well as local gov- 
ernment units of the kinds found in towns, cities, and 
other localities, and coming under a variety of names, 
including counties, communes, prefectures, districts, 
boroughs, and municipalities. 

Every country orders sub-national government in 
one of two ways: as a unitary systern or as a federal 
system. In the former, national government has sole 
sovereignty, meaning that mid-level and local govern- 
ment exists at the pleasure of national government, with 
only as much power as is granted to it by the centre. In 
the latter, the national and regional governments pos- 
SESS iidependent existence and powers; neither level can 
abolish the other. There are many nuances in the man- 
ner in which unitary and federal systerns are arranged; 
both types come in different varieties, a picture that 1s 
further complicated by federal systems that function 
more like unitary systems (such as Russia), and unitary 
systems that function more like federal systems (such as 
Britain and Spain). 


Unitary system: One in which sovereignty rests with the 
national govermment, and regional or local units have no 
independent powers. 


Federal system: One in which sovereigney is shared 
bepween two or more levels of government, each with inde- 
pendent powers and responsibilities. 


About two dozen countries are constitutionally 
established as federations, but because they include 
almost all the largest countries (the most obvious excep- 
tion being China), they contain a substantial share of 
the world’s population: about 37 per cent to be exact. 
Nearly SO per cent of the member states of the United 
Nations are unitary, but because many of them are so 
small, they are home to only 63 per cent of the world’s 
population {or only 43 per cent if we exclude China). 


The internal relationships within unitary states dif- 
fer from those in federal states, as does the way in which 
clizens view povernment. In unitary systems, politics 
tends to be focused at the national level. Lower tiers 
still matter, but the most substantial political issues are 
natiomal in scope, and there is more of a sense among 
citizens that they are part of the state political com- 
munity. In federal systems, by contrast, the various 
local umits have more independence, their agendas can 
achieve more prominence, and they matter more in the 
political calculations of citizens. Furthermore, because 
they have independent powers, states within federations 
have more leverage relative to national government than 
1s the «case in unitary systems. 

Some of the states within tederal systems are sub- 
stantial political and economic units in their own rights. 
California, for example, has a bigger economy than 
India, Canada, Mexico, or Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, 
the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh, with a population just 
short of 200) million, is the same size as Brazil and bigger 
than Japan or Russia. In short, sub-national government 
is an important part of comparative studies, it merits 
close consideration. 


Multilevel governance 


Multilevel govermance (MLG) is a term used to 
describe how policy-makers and interest groups in lib- 
eral democracies, whether unitary or federal, find them- 
selves discussing, persuading, and negotiating across 
multiple tiers in their efforts to deliver coherent policy 
in specific functional areas such as transport and educa- 
tion. Che underlying argument is that no one level of 
government acting alone can resolve most policy prob- 
lems, and thus that multiple levels must cooperate. MLG 
is defined by Schmitter (2004: 49) as follows: 


an arrangement for making binding decisions that 
emgapes a multipliciry of politically independent 
but otherwise interdependent actors — private and 
public — at different levels of territorial aggregation 
im more-or-less continuous negotiation/delibera- 
on/implementation, and that does not assign exclu- 
sive policy competence or assert a stable hierarchy of 
political authority to any of these levels. 


Multilevel governance: An administrative system in which 
power is distributed and shared horizontally and vertically 
amore different levels of government, for the suprariational 
to the local, with considerable interaction among the parts. 


Communication is not confined to officials work- 
ing at the same or adjacent levels. Rather, international, 
national, regional, and local officials in a given sector 
will form their own policy networks, with interaction 
through all tiers (see Figure 11.1 for an illustration of 
MLG in the European Union). The use of the term 
“movernance’ instead of “povermment’ directs our atten- 
tion to these relationships between institutions, rather 
than simply the orgamizations themselves. 

The idea of multilevel governance carries a fur- 
ther implication. As with pluralism, it recognizes that 
actors from a range of sectors — public, private, and 
voluntary — help to regulate society. In the field of edu- 
cation, for example, the central department will want 
to improve educational attainment in schools; but, to 
achieve its target, it will need to work not only with 
lower tiers within the public sector (such as education 
boards), but also with wider interests such as parents’ 
associations, teachers’ unions, private sector suppliers, 
and educational researchers. 

In common with pluralism, MUG can be portrayed 
In a positive or negative light. On the plus side, it implies 
d pragmatic concern with finding solutions to shared 
problems through give-and-take among affected inter- 
ests. On the negative side, it points to a complicated, 
slow-moving form of regulation by insider groups, 
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resisting both democratic control and penetration by 
less mainstream groups and thinking. Multilevel gov- 
ermance may be a fashionable term but its popularity 
should not lead us to assume that the form of rule it 
describes is optimal. 

Understanding MLG requires an appreciation of 
the resources all tiers bring to the table. Typically, the 
natiomal level has political visibility, large budgets and 
strategic objectives, but officials from lower levels will 
possess their own power cards: detailed knowledge of 
the problem and the ability to judge the efhcacy of the 
remedies proposed. If lower ters are both resourced and 
enthused, they can make a difference; if not, they may 
lose imterest, lumiting the ability of the centre to achieve 
its policy goals. 

[t would be wrong to infer that power in muln- 
level governance 1s merely the ability to persuade. Com- 
murtication still operates in a constitutional framework 
that provides both hmuts and opportunities for repre- 
sentatives from each tier. If the constitution allocates 
responsibility for education to central government, local 
authorities are unlikely to build new schools unless the 
department of education signs the cheque. Thus, the 
formal allocation of responsibilities remains the rock on 
which multilevel povernance is built; it develops trom, 
without replacing, multilevel government. 
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FIGURE 14.4: Multilevel governance in the European Union 
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Unitary systems 


Most states in the world have a unitary form of gov- 
ernment, meaning that while they have regional and 
local political institutions, sovereignty hes exclusively 
with the national government. Sub-national admin- 
istrations, whether regional or local, cam make and 
implement policy, but they do so by leave of the centre. 
And while sub-national government can adopt local 
laws and regulations, it can only do so on topics that 
are not the preserve of national government. Reflect- 
ing this central supremacy, the national legislature in 
most unitary states has only one chamber, since there 
is no need for a second house to represent entrenched 
provinces. 

Unitary systems have emerged naturally in soce- 
ties with a history of rule by sovereign monarchs and 
emperors, such as Britain, France, and Japan. In such 


circumstances, authority radiates from a historic core. 


Unitary structures are also the norm in smaller democ- 


racies, particularly those without strong ethnic divisions. 


In Latin America, nearly all the smaller countries (but 
neither of the two giants, Argentina and Brazil) are umi- 
tary. The countries of Eastern Europe have also chosen 
a unitary structure for their post-communst constitu- 
tions, viewing federalism as a spurious device through 


Definition 

















Deconcentration 


those working in the 
Delegation Central government 
lo semi-autonomous 


central government. 
| Devolution 


Central government 


levels. 


Central government tasks 
are shifted from employees 
working in the capital to 


regions or local districts. 


responsibilities are shifted 


bodies accountable to 


transfers some decision- | 
making autonomy to lower [ UK. 


which Russia tied to obscure its dominance of the 
Soviet Union. 

In contrast to the complexities of federalism (dis- 
cussecl later in this chapter), a unitary structure may 
seem straightforward and efficient: there is one central 
government that holds all the cards that matter, other 
levels doing only what they are allowed to do by the 
centre. However, the location of sovereignty is rarely 
an adequate guide to political realities, because unitary 
government is often decentralized. Indeed, there has 
been an effort in recent decades in many unitary states 
to push responsibility for more functions to lower levels. 

There are three ways in which this can happen (see 
Figure 11.2). The first is deconcentration, through which 
central government tasks are relocated from the capital 
to other parts of the country. Deconcentration spreads 
the work around, can help bring jobs and new income 
to poorer parts of the country, reduces costs by allow- 
ing activities to move to cheaper areas, and frees cen- 
tral departrnents to focus on policy-making rather than 
execution. 50, for exarnple, routine tasks such as issuing 
passports can be deconcentrated to an area with higher 
unemployment and lower costs. Deconcentration is 
made caster by the internet, because so much govern- 
ment work can be done online that geographical loca- 
tion has become less important. 


Exarnple 


Britain's Office of National 
Statistics relocated from 
London to Wales in 2006, 
saving money but also | 
risking the quality of its data. 















Local governments 
administer national welfare 
programmes in Scandinavia. 










Regional governments in 
France, Italy, Spain, and tne 





FIGURE 11.2: Dispersing power in unitary systems 


Note: Deconcentration and decentralization occur in federal a5 well og Unitary states, 


The second and poltically more significant way 
of dispersing power is through delegation. This involves 
transferring or delegating powers from central govern- 
ment to sub-national bodies, such as local authorities, 
and has been very much in favour in recent decades. 
Treisman (2007: 1) notes that, along with democracy, 
competitive markets, and the rule of law, this form of 
decentralized government ‘has come to be seen as a 
cure for a remarkable range of political and social ills’. 
sceptics raise doubts, however, noting that many policy 
problems — such as economic management — are better 
dealt with in a unified fashion at the national level. 

Scandinavia is the classic example of delegation, 
where local povernments put into effect many welfare 
programmes agreed at national level. sweden in par- 
ticular has seen an exceptional array of implementation 
tasks delegated by the national parharnent (the Riksdag) 
to regional and local authorities. County councils focus 
in particular on health care and aspects of transport and 
tourism, while lower-level municipalities administer a 
wide range of responsibilities, including education, city 
planning, rescue services, water and sewage, waste col- 
lection and chsposal, and civil defence. Together with 
transparency, accountability and autonomy for civil 
servants, such extensive delegation forms part of what 
has been described as the “Swedish model’ (Levin, 2009}. 

The third and most radical form of power disper- 
sal is devolution. This occurs when the centre grants 
decision-making autonomy (including some legislative 
powers) to lower levels. Spain is an example here. Where 
once it was tightly controlled from the centre, its regions 
were strengthened in the transition to democracy fol- 
lowing the death of Francisco Franco in 1975, and 
devolution has continued apace ever since. The Basque 
région in the north of the country possesses substantial 
self-povernment, and Catalonia in the east was recog- 
mized as a distinct nationality in 2006. Although Spain is 
often treated as a de facto federation, in theory its frarme- 
work is unitary but devolved. 


TABLE 11.1: Sub-national government in unitary states 
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In the UE, too, the contrast with federations 
remains even after devolution. Britain 1s formally a 
unitary state, because although devolved assemblies 
were introduced in Northern Ireland in 1998 and in 
Scotland and Wales in 1999, they could theoretically 
be abolished by the national government in Lon- 
don through normal legislation. Because of prob- 
lems stemming from the institution of the Northern 
Irish peace agreement, for example, the Northern 
Ireland Assembly was suspended between 2002 and 
2007, and elections were postponed. This could not 
normally happen in a federal system. But the posi- 
tion of Scotland within the UK remains difheult 
and continues to pose a threat to the survival of the 
entire kingdom, whether federal or unitary, Although 
a referendum in Scotland on independence for the 
country was narrowly defeated in 2014, the pro- 
independence Scottish National Party swept the 
board in Scotland at the 2015 British general election, 
winning 56 of the 59 parliamentary seats there. The 
future of the ‘United’ Kingdom remains firmly on the 
agenda, 


Regional government 


The creation and expansion of the middle tier of 
government — the regional level — has been an impor- 
tant trend in many unitary states. In a study of 42 
mainly high-income countries between 1950 and 2006, 
Hooghe ef al. (2010: 54) found that 29 saw an increase 
in regional authority compared with only two show- 
ing a decline. The larger the country, the more power- 
ful this middle tier tended to be. As a result of these 
developments, unitary states such as France, [taly, and 
Poland now have three levels of sub-national govern- 
ment: regional, provincial, and local (Table 11.1). By 
contrast, China has gone further, with five levels rang- 
ing from provinces to villages. The result is an intricate 
multilevel system of government. 


| France | italy | UK| Poland | Sweden | China 
26 20 3 16 — 33 


Highest tier 
Middle tier 100 103 
Lowest tier 36,483 4,101 


Source: European data from Loughlin et al, (2011; appendix) 


35 314 20 
434 


2,862 


2,476 270 41,636 
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Regional government: Middle-level government in uni- 
tary states that takes place below the national level and above 
the local and county levels. 


In origin, many regions were merely spatial units 
created by the centre to present figures on in¢quali- 
ties within a country and to spark policies to reduce 
them. But in most large unitary states, specific regional 
OTpanizations were soon established, and became an 
administrative vehicle through which the centre could 
decentralize planning. Regional bodies took respon- 
sibility for economic development and related public 
infrastructure; notably, transport. These bodies were 
not always directly elected, and were typically created 
by a push from the centre, rather than a pull from the 
regions. Regions now provide a valuable middle-level 
perspective below that of the country as a whole but 
above that of local areas. Amalgamation of local povern- 
ments can achieve some of the same effect but often at 
greater political cost, given the importance of traditional 
communities to many inhabitants. 

A key factor influencing the development of 
regional institutions is whether or not they are directly 
elected, Election enhances visibility but, for better or 
worse, political and partisan factors come to intrude 
more directly into their operations. France is an exam- 
ple of this transition. The 22 regional councils estab- 
lished there in 1972 at first possessed extremely limited 
executive powers. However, their status was enhanced 
by a decentralization law passed in 1982 providing for 
direct election. The first round of these elections took 
place in 1986. Even though French regional bodies 
continue to operate with small budgets, they have won 
greater visibility and authority. 

The case for direct election is perhaps strongest 
where regions are already important cultural entities, pro- 
viding a focus for citizens’ identities. In the United King- 
dom, for example, the national government succeeded 
in establishing regional assemblies in Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland, where national loyalties were well 
established, but failed to penerate much enthusiasm for its 
efforts to create elected regional assemblies in England. 

The European Union has encouraged the develop- 
ment of a regional level within its member states. The 
European Regional Development Fund, established 
in 1975, distributes aid directly to regions, rather than 
through central governments. The EU went further 
in 1988 by introducing a Commuttee of the Regions 


composed of sub-national authorities. But this proved to 
be merely consultative, and national executives remain 
more central to the policy process than the more com- 
mitted proponents of regional governance in the EU 
had envisaged. 


Federal systems 


In comtrast to unitary systerms of government, where 
power rests at the national level, sovereignty and power 
in federal systems are shared among different levels of 
government within a single state. By definition there 
must be at least two such levels, but there are typically 
three: national, regional, and local. (The terminology 
can be confusing: the national or central government 
is usually known as the tederal government, and the 
reyiomial governments are known variously as states, 
provimices, or in Germany and Austria as Lander — see 
Table 11.2.) Federalism usually works best either in 
large or deeply divided countries, and about two dozen 
countries meet the definition of a federation, includ- 
ing Brazil, India, Russia, and the Umited States. Despite 
its size and diversity, China remains unitary because this 
allows for tighter control by the Communist Party. 


Federation: A political system that puts federalism into 
practice. 


The key point about a federal partnership is that 
neither the national nor the regional tier can abolish the 
other, and it is this protected position of the regional 
governments — not the extent of their powers — that 
distinguishes federations from unitary states. Federations 
allocate specific functions to each tier, so that the cen- 
tre usually takes charge of external relations (defence, 
foreign affairs, and immigration) as well as key dores- 
tic functions, such as the national currency. [he states, 
meanwhile, are usually left in charge of education, law 
enforcement, and local government, and residual powers 
often le with the states, not the centre (see Table 11.3). 
In nearly all federations, the states have a puaranteed 
voice in national policy-making through an upper 
chamber of the national legislature, in which each state 
normally receives equal or nearly equal representation. 

‘There are two routes to a federation: the first — and 
most Common — involves creating a new central authority 
for previously separate political umits (‘coming together’), 
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TABLE 11.2: The world’s federations 


Population Area Number of units in federation 
(world (world 





ranking) 


India 1947 ? 2? states and 7 union territories 


2 
United States 1789 3 50 states and 1 capital district 
Brazil 1891 5 26 states and 1 Federal District 
Nigeria 1960 ? 31 34 states and one Federal Capital Territory 
Russia 1991 ? 1 85 ‘subjects’, including oblasts, republics, and 3 
federal cities 
Mexico 1810 11 13 31 states and 1 Federal District 
Germany 1949 14 62 14 Lander (states) 
Canada 1847 af 2 10 provinces and 3 territories 
Australia 1701 52 é 4 states and 2 territories 
Belgium 1793 7é 137 3 regions 
Switzerland 1848 98 132 26 cantons 
Other federations 
Austria Micronesia St Kitts and Nevis 
Bosnia and Herzegovina Pakistan United Arab Emirates 
Ethiopia Palau 
Transitional or quasi-federatians 
Argentina iraq Spain 
Comoros Malaysia Sudan 
Democratic Republic of Congo South Africa Venezuela 


Source: Based on list in Watts (2008) 


and the second involves transferring sovereignty from an 
existing national government to lower levels (‘holding 
together’). Australia, Canada, Nigeria, Switzerland, and 
the United States are examples of the first kind, while Bel- 
gium is the main example of the second. First established 
in 1830, Belgium has been beset by divisions between its 
French- and Dutch-speaking regions. After constitutional 
revisions in 1970 and 1980, which devolved more power 
to these separate groups, the country finally becarne a 
federation in 1993, with three regions: 
® Predominantly French-speaking Wallonia in the south, 
including a small German-speaking community. 
® Dutch-speaking Flanders in the north. 
® The Brussels region, centred on the bilingual but 
mainly French-speaking capital (see Map 11.1). MAP 11.1: The regions of Belgium 


ear. NETHERLANDS 
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TABLE 11.3: Comparing Canadian, German and Indian federations 


SS 


29 functions, including 
criminal law, monetary policy, 
defence. 


Exclusive jurisdiction — 


federal 


Control of ‘all matters of 
a merely local or private 
nature’. 


Exclusive jurisdiction — 
state//provincial 


shared jurisdiction Both levels can pass laws 
dealing with agriculture and 


immigration. 


Federal parliament can make 
laws for the ‘peace, order 
and good government of 
Canada’. 


Residual = responsible 
level not specifically 
allocated by constitution 


Variations on the theme of federalism 


Just as there is no fixed template for a unitary system 
of government, so federations differ in terms of their 
iritérnal dynamics. The baseline would be a symmetrical 
arrangement in which all the states within a union were 
similar in size, wealth, and influence, but this never hap- 
pens. The reality is an asymumetric federalism which 
arises when some states are more powerful than oth- 
ers (because they are bigger or wealthier) or are given 
more autonomy than others, typically in response to 
cultural differences. In India, for example, Uttar Pradesh 
in India is 182 times bigger in terms of population than 
the state of Mizoram, while the Brazilian state of Sao 
Paulo is 88 times bigger than the state of R.oraima. As 
an example of cultural asymmetry, Quebec national- 
ists in Canada have long argued for special recognition 
for their French-speaking province, viewing Canada as 
a compact between two ‘equal’ communities (English- 
and French-speaking, the former outnumbering the lat- 
ter by 4:1) rather than as a contract between ten equal 
provinces. 


Asymmetric federalism: The phenomenon of states within 
a federation having unequal levels of power and influence 
due to size, wealth, and other factors. 


It was usual in most federations during the twen- 
tieth century for national governments to steadily gain 
power, helped by three main factors: 


Includes defence, citizenship 
and immigration. 


Few specific powers are 
explicitly granted to the 
Lander, which nonetheless 
implement federal laws ‘in 
their own right’. 


Include criminal law and 
employment. The constitution 
also lists joint tasks, including 
agriculture. 

Any task not otherwise 


allocated remains with the 
Lander. 


100 items, including defence, 
foreign affairs, trade, 
citizenship, and banking. 


61 items, including policing, 
law and order, transport, and 
health care. 


47 items, including education, 
contracts, and transfer of 
property. 


Any matter not listed as 
under shared or state 
responsibility remains with 
Parliament. 


® The flow of money was more favourable to the centre 


as fax revenues grew with the expansion of econo- 
mies and workforces. For independent revenue, states 
must depend on smaller and less dynamic sales and 


property taxes. 


® National govermment benefited from the emer- 
pence of national economies demanding overall 


coordination. 


® Wars and depressions empowered some national gov- 
ermiments, while the post-1945 expansion of the wel- 
fare state enhanced European governments still further. 


Since the 1980s, however, the ends have become less 
clear-cut, On the one hand, big projects run by the centre 
have gone out of fashion, partly because national govern- 
ments have found themselves financially stretched in eras 
of lowrer taxation and financial crisis. On the other hand, 
the centre has still sought to provide overall direction. 


Dual federalism: National and local levels of government 
function independently from one another, with separate 


responsibilities. 


Cooperative federalism: The layers are intermingled and 
itis dificule always to see who has ultimate responsibility. 


Where dual federalist provided the original 
inspiration for the US, Europe (and especially Germany 
and Austria) has found more appeal in the contrasting 
notion of cooperative federalism. Where the US 
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c 3 FOCUS 11.1| The motives behind creating federations 





The motives behind the creation of federations tend to be more often negative than positive; fear of the 
consequences of remaining separate must overcome the natural desire to preserve independence. Rubin and 
Feeley (2008; 188) suggest that federalism becomes @ solution when, in an emerging state, ‘the strong are not 
strong enough to vanquish the weak and the weak are not strong enough to go their separate ways’. 


Historically, the main incentive for coming together has been to exploit the economic and military bonus 
of size, especially in response to strong competitors. Riker (1996) emphasized the military factor, arguing that 
federations emerge in response to an external threat. The 13 original American states, for instance, joined 
together partly because they felt vulnerable in a predatory world. However, US and Australian federalists also 
believed that a common market would promote economic development. 


A more recent motivation has been ethnic federalism, as with the Belgian case. Further south, Switzerland 
integrates 26 cantons, four languages (German, French, Italian, and Romansh), and two religions (Catholic and 
Protestant) into a stable federal framework. But the danger with federalizing a divided society is that it can 
reinforce the divisions it was designed to accommodate. The risk is particularly acute when only two communities 
are involved, because the gains of one group are the losses of another. Federations are more effective when they 
cut across (rather than entrench) ethnic divisions, and when they marginalize (rather than reinforce) social divisions. 


The challenges faced by Nigeria are illustrative. It became independent in 1960 with three regions, added a 
fourth in 1963, replaced them with 12 states in 1967, and has since cut the national cake into ever smaller pieces 
in an effort to prevent the development of powertul states based around particular ethnic groups. There are now 
36 states and a Federal Capital Territory, and yet regionalism and ethnic divisions continue to handicap efiorts to 


build a sense of Nigerian unity, 


federation was based on a contract in which the states 
joined together to form a national government with 
limited functions, the European form rests on the idea of 
cooperation between levels, with a shared commitment 
to a united nation binding the participants together. The 
moral norm is solidarity and the operating principle is 
subsidiarity: the idea that decisions should be taken at 
the lowest feasible level. The national government offers 
overall leadership but implementation is the duty of 
lower levels: a division, rather than a separation, of tasks. 


Subsidiarity: The principle that no task should be per- 
formed by a larger and more complex organization if it can 
be executed as well by a armaller, simpler body. 


Since its inception in 1949, the Federal Republic of 
Germany has been based on interdependence, not inde- 
pendence. All the Lamder (states) are expected to comtrib- 
ute to the success of the whole, and in return are entitled 
to respect from the centre. The federal government 
makes policy but the Lander implement it, a division 
of administrative labour expressed in the constitutional 
requirement that ‘the Lander shall execute federal laws as 


matters of their own concern’. But this cooperative ethos 
has come under increasing pressure from a prowing per- 
ception that decision-making has become cumbersome 
and opaque. Constitutional reforms finalized in 2006 
sought to establish clearer lines of responsibility between 
Berlin and the Lander, giving the states — for example - 
more autonomy in education and environmental protec- 
tion. Although this package represents a move away from 
cooperative federalism towards greater subsidiarity, con- 
sultation remains embedded in German political practice. 

The waters of federalism have been muddied 
by developments in several countries that have never 
legally declared themselves to be federations, but where 
the transfer of powers to regional units of government 
has resulted mm a process of federalization. In Britam, for 
example, the creation in the 1990s of regional assemblies 
in Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland made all three 
more like states within a federal United Kingdom; all 
that 18 mussing 1s an equivalent Enghsh regional assembly. 
In Argentina, Spain, and South Afmica, too, powers have 
devolved to provinces and local communities without 
the formal creation of a federation, creating de facto fed- 
erations or quasi-federations. 
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Quasi-federation: A system of administration that is for- 
mally unitary but has some of the features of a federation. 


South Africa is an interesting case of a quasi- 
federation. When the Union of South Africa was created 
in 1910, it brought together four British colomes that 
had different and distinctive histories, and that might 
have followed the Australian and Canadian lead and 
formed a federation. Today the country has nine prov- 
inces, several of which have close historical and cul- 
tural links with important minorities: Afrikaners (white 
Africans with Dutch heritage) are associated with the 
Free State, Zulus (who still have their own king) with 
Kwazulu-Natal, and white South Africans with British 
heritage with the Eastern Cape and the Western Cape. 
The provinces have their own premiers and cabinets, 
and have powers over health, education, public housing, 
and transport, making them similar in many ways to 
states within a federation. 

The final variation on the theme of federalism 
18 a looser form of political cooperation known as a 
confederation. Where a federation is a unified state, 
within which power is divided between national and 
sub-national levels of government, and where there 
is a direct link between government and citizens (the 


naiiomal government exercises authority over citizens, 
and is answerable directly to the citizens), a confedera- 
tion is a group of sovereign states with a central author- 
ity deriving its authority from those states, and citizens 
linkecl to the central authority through the states in 
which they live. The central authority remains the jun- 
lor partner and acts merely as an agent of the compo- 
nent states, which retain their own sovereignty. 


Confederation: A looser form of a federation, consisting of 
a union of stares with more powers left in the hands of the 
consdtuent members. 


While the number of federations worldwide has 
grown, there have been few examples in history of 
confederations, and none have lasted; they include the 
United States from 1781 to 1789, Switzerland from 
1815 to 1848, and Germany trom 1815 to 1866. 'The 
only political association that might today be described 
as a confederation is the European Union (see Laster, 
1996). It is not a federal United States of Europe, but 
neither has it formally declared itself to be a confed- 
eration, leaving it literally nameless as a political form. 
Many commentators avoid giving it a label at all, sim- 
ply descnbing it as sui generis, or unique. The extent 


TABLE 11.4: Comparing the United States and the European Union 


eS 


Founding document A constitution Treaties 
Single federal government Yes No 

Elected legislature Yes Yes 

Single market (free movement of people, money, Yes incomplete 


goods, services) 


Single currency Yes 
Single legal citizenship Yes 
Federal tax Yes 
Common trade policy Yes 
Common foreign and defence policies Yes 
Combined armed forces Yes 
Single seat at meetings of international Yes 
organizations 

Shared identity Yes 


In 18 of 28 states 
Na 
Na 
Ves 


Much collaboration, but no common policies 
as such 


No 
Some, but not in United Nations, for example 


Yes, but most Europeans identify primarily 
with their home state 


to which it has or has not federalized 15 best illustrated 
through comparison; Table 11.4 contrasts the EU with 
the Umted States, showing some areas of similarity but 
others of marked contrast. 


Comparing unitary and federal 
systems 


As is almost always the case in comparative exercises, a 
review of unitary and federal systernms reveals that both 
have their strengths and weaknesses, their advantages and 
disadvantages, and their particular idiosyncrasies. The 
case for unitary government is that it normally provides 
enough government and regulation for smaller societies, 
encourages a sense of national umity where citizens feel 
that they are all involved in the key public issues of the 
day, and makes sure that there are common standards 
and regulations. The case for federalism is that it offers 
a natural and practical arrangement for organizing large 
or divided states, providing checks and balances on a 
territorial basis, keeping some government functions 
closer to the people, and allowing for the representation 
of cultural, economuc, and ethnic differences. 
Federalism also reduces overload m the national 
executive, while the existence of multiple states or prov- 
inces produces healthy competition and opportunities 
for experiment. States can also move ahead even when 
the federal level languishes; hence while the federal gov- 
ernment in the United States has been slow to respond 
to demands for action on same-sex marriage, climate 
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change, pun control, and the legalization of marijuana, 
individual states have often gone ahead with their own 
responses, Citizens and businesses also have the luxury 
of cheice inside a federal systern: if they dislike govern- 
ance in one state, or feel that it offers them only limited 
personal or employment opportunities, they can easily 
move to another. 

But a case can also be mounted against federalism. 
Compared with unitary government, decision-making 
in a federation is complicated, slow-moving, and hesi- 
tant. When a gunman ran amok in the Australian state 
of Tasrnama in 1996, killing 35 people, federal Australia 
experienced some political problems before it suc- 
ceeded in ughtening gun control uniformly across the 
country. An even worse outrage in 2012 in Newtown, 
Connecticut, which resulted in the deaths of 20 children 
and six staff, generated almost no significant change in 
policies outside the state of Connecticut. By contrast, 
unitary Britain acted speedily in banning guns when 
a comparable incident occurred in 1996 at a primary 
school in Dunblane, Scotland, resulting in the deaths of 
16 children and one teacher. 

Federalism can also place the political interests of 
rival governments above the resolution of shared prob- 
Jems. Fiseal discipline becomes harder to enforce, which 
is why several Latin American federations have strug- 
eled to control their free-spending {and free-riding) 
provinces. Extravagant spending by provinces — aware 
that they will be bailed out, if necessary, by the centre — 
can dent the fiscal strength of the federal state as a whole 
(Braun et al., 2003). 


TABLE 11.5: The strengths and weaknesses of federalism 


4 practical arrangement for large or divided countries. 
Provides stronger checks and balances. 
Allows for the recognition of diversity. 


Reduces overload at the centre. 


Encourages competition between states or provinces and 
allows citizens to move between them. 


Offers opportunities for policy experiments. 


Allows small units to cooperate in achieving the economic 
and military advantages of size. 


Brings government closer to the people. 


May be less effective in responding to security threats. 
Decision-making is slower and more complicated. 

Can entrench internal divisions. 

The centre finds it more difficult to launch national 
initiatiwees. 


How citizens are treated depends on where they live. 


Complicates accountability: who is responsible? 

May permit majorities within a province to exploit a 
minority. 

Basing representation in the upper chamber on states 
violates the principle of one person, one vote. 
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Any final judgement on federalism must consider 
the proper balance between the concentration and dif- 
fusion of politcal power. Should it rest with one body 
in order to allow decisive action, as it does in unitary 
systems? From this perspective, federaliem is likely to 
be seen as an obstacle and impediment, and even as an 
anti-democratic device. Alternatively, should power be 
dispersed so as to reduce the danger of majority dic- 
tatorship? Through this lens, federalism appears as an 


Local government 

Local government is universal, found in unitary and fed- 
eral states alike. It may be the lowest level of elected 
territorial organization, but it is ‘where the day-to-day 
activity of politics and government gets done’ (Teune, 
1995: 16), The terrorist attacks in the United States in 
2001, in Spain in 2004, in Britain in 2005, and in India 
in 2008, were events of national and global significance, 
but it was local officials in New York, Madrid, London, 
and Mumbai who faced the immediate task of provid- 
ing emergency services, Given its role in service deliv- 
ery, local government should not be what it tends to be: 
the forgotten tier, And we should not forget the quip of 
the American politician Tip O'Neill that ‘all politics is 
local’, implying as it does that the success of politicians 
is closely tied to their ability to meet the demands of 
local voters. 

At its best, local government expresses the virtues 
of limited scale. It can represent natural communities, 
remain accessible to its citizens, reinforce local identities, 
offer a practical education in politics, provide a recruit- 
ing ground to higher posts, serve as a first port of call for 
citizens, and distribute the kinds of resources that mat- 
ter most immediately to people. Yet, local governments 
also have weaknesses: they are often too small to deliver 
services efficiently, lack sufficient fundraising powers to 
set their own priorities, and are easily dominated by tra- 
ditional clites. 

The balance struck between intimacy and effi- 
ciency varies over time. In the second half of the 
twentieth century, local governments were encour- 
aged to become more efficient, leading to larger units. 
For example, the number of Swedish municipalities 
fell from 2,500 in 1951 to 274 in 1974 (Rose, 2005: 
168), and today stands at 290, In Britain, where effi- 
ciency concerns have been a high priority, the average 


population served by local authorities had reached 
more than 142,000 by 2007, the highest in Europe 
(Loughhn et al., 2011: appendix 1). 

Towards the end of the twentieth century, signs 
emerged of a rebirth of interest in citizen involve- 
ment, stimulated by the need to respond to declining 
turnout at local clecnons. In New Zealand, succes- 
ful managerial reforms introduced in 1989 were fol- 
lowed by the Local Government Act (2002), which 
outlined a more expansive, participatory vision for 
local authorities. 

Similarly, where Dutch local government had once 
been preoccupied with a concern for effectiveness and 
efficiency, the emphasis during the 1990s switched to 
public responsiveness (Denters and Klok, 2005; 65). In 
1995, Norway resolved that ‘no further amalgamations 
should be imposed against the wishes of a majority of 
residents in the muricipalities concerned’ (Rose, 2005: 
168). This cycling between efficiency and participation 
concerns suggests not only a real trade-off between the 
two, but also the difficulty of arriving at a stable balance 
between them. 


Functions and structure 
The broad tasks of local governments are twofold, First, 
they provide an extensive and often significant range 
of local public services, including public libraries, local 
planning, primary education, provision for the elderly, 
refuse collection, and water supply. Second, they imple- 
This stanc description of functions fail to reveal 
how the role of local government has evolved ance the 
1980s, particularly im those countries where large local 
governments perform sigmificant functions. One impor- 
tant trend, especially promunent in the English-speaking 
world and Scandinavia (sce Chapter 10), has been for 
municipal authorities to reduce their direct provision of 
services by outsourcing to non-governmental organiza- 
tions, both profit-making and voluntary. In theory, most 
local government services — from libraries to street- 
cleaning — can be outsourced, with potential gains in 


Global city: A city that holds a key place within the global 
ee ee Cee 
Moscisn, Nework Paris, Shanghai, aad Tokyo: 
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c 4 FOCUS 11.2 | The government of cities 





With most of the worla’s people now living in urban areas, the question of how cities are best governed has 
become more pressing, as has the question of how best to treat the interdependence of cities and suburbs. 
The argument that they should be treated as single metropolitan areas — as city regions — has proved qifficult 

to address given traditional boundaries. To complicate matters, cities confront distinctive issues arising from 
their social diversity. Within a concentrated area, they embrace rich and poor, natives and immigrants, black and 
white, gay and straight, believers and atheists, in a kaleidoscopic combination. 


Not all countries have mace a success of metropolitan governance, as the case of Australia shows (Gleeson 
and Steele, 2012). It isa nation of cities, with the five largest state ca pitais — Adelsice, Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth, 
and Sydney — being home to nearly two-thirds of the country's people (see Map 11.2). These urban areas are 
inadequately governed in the existing three-tier (national, state, local) federation. National involvement in running 
cities is limited by the constitution; state administrations must also confront other pressures (including those from 
rural areas); and local government itself is subordinate and fragmented, with 34 local authorities operating in 
Sydney alone. A federal structure does not mesh well with a population concentrated in a few large cities. 


In the governance of cities, the national capital occupies a special place. As an important component of the 
national brand, the capital's leaders merit regular communication with the central government. But the capital's 
international connections (and even those of major non-capital cities such as Frankfurt, New York, Hong Kong, 
Mumbai, and Sao Paulo) mean it.can become semi-detached from its national moorings, a5 implied by the 
notion of a global city. Even though they are located in the same country, the interests of the centre and the 
capital can diverge. Inevitably, the capital is treated differently from other cities, providing turther complexity to 
the idea of multilevel governance, 
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SPOTLIGHT 


FRANCE 


Brief Profile: France is an important European state 
facing the challenge of adapting its unique traditions to a 
more competitive world, The country has a reputation for 
exceptionalism based on the long-term impact of tre French 
Revolution of 1789, which created a distinctive ethos within 
France. As with other states built on revolution — such as 
the United States - France can be considered an ideal as 
well as a country. However, where American ideals led to 
pluralism, the French state is still exmected to take the lead 
in implementing the revolution’s ideals of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. As the country became more modern, urban, 
and industrial atter 1945, however, so French uniqueness 
declined: retreat from empire left France, as Britain, as a 
middle-ranking power with a new base in the European 
Union, its society made more complex by immigration 
from North Africa, and its economy and governing elites 
challenged by globalization. 


Form of government © Unitary semi-presidential 


Population (66.2 million) 


e@s 96s 
| | | 
Gross National Income (32,806 billion) 


sans as ts ts We 


Per capita GNI ($43,460) 
a 4 
Aa 


Democracy Index rating 
<a 
Freedom House rating 


== a 


Human Development Index rating 
Medium 


republic. State formed 1789, and most recent constitution (the Fifth Republic) adopted 1958. 


Legislature c? Bicameral Parliament: lower National Assembly (577 members) elected for renewable five-year terms, and 
upper Senate (348 members) indirectly elected through local governments for six-year terms. 


Executive © Semi-presidential. A president directly elected for na more than two five-year terms, governing with a prime 
minister who leads a Council of Ministers accountable to the National Assembly, There is no vice president. 


Judiciary =? French law is based on the Napoleonic Codes (1804-11). The Constitutional Council has grown in significance 
and has had the power of judicial review since 2008. It has 12 members serving single nine-year terms. Three are former 
presidents of France, and three each are appointed by the incumbent president, the National Assembly, and the Senate. 


Electoral system > A two-round system is used for both presidential and legislative elections, with a majority vote 


needed for victory on the first round. 


Parties © Multi-party, with the Socialists dominating on the left, backed by greens, leftists and radicals, while the Union 
fora Popular Movement dominates on the right. The far-right National Front has been making gains, moving France more 


towards a three-party system. 





efficiency and service quality. But in practice these ben- 
efits are not always achieved, creating some risk in the 
transfer, and leaving us with the broader question of 
whether direct provision of services by a local govern- 
ment to the citizen is intrinsically preferable to delivery 
by a contractor to a consumer. 


=: 


utsourcing represents an evolution from provid- 
ing ta enabling. The enabling authority does not so 
much provide services as ensure that they are supplied. 
In theory, the authority becomes a smaller, coordmat- 
ing body, more concerned with governance than gov- 
ernment. In addition to outsourcing, a greater number 


Unitary government in France 

France has three levels of loca! government: regions (224, 
départements (96), and municipalities (nearly 37 O00). 
Adding to the complexity of the picture, it also nas six 
overseas regions or counties (including French Guiana 
and French Polynesia), and ‘intercommunalities’, which 
bring together départements and municipalities. 

The network of départements was created by 
Napoleon early in the nineteenth century, and each is 
run by its own prefect and elected assembly. Napoleon 
called prefects ‘emperors with small feet’ but, in practice, 
the prefect must cooperate with local and regiona! 
councils, rather than simply oversee them, The prefect 
has ceased to be the local emperor and is instead 
an agent of the département, representing interests 
upwards as much as transmitting commands downwards. 
Many other countries have adopted this model, including 
all France's ex-colonies and several post-communist 
states, 

In 1972, the départements were grouped into 22 
regions, each with their own elected councils, as well as 
regional economic and social committees that have an 


of organizations can become involved in local policy- 
making, many of them functional (e.g. school boards), 
rather than territorial (e.¢. county governments). This 
more coordinating and strategic approach is often linked 
to a growing concern among local governments with 
economuc development, especially in attracting inward 
investment. 

There are two broad ways of organizing local 
government (see Table 11.6). The first and most tra- 
ditional method is the counal system. This arrange- 
ment concentrates authority in a college of elected 


TABLE 11.4: The structures of local government 


=|] — a ae 


Council Elected councillors form a council which operates through a 
system smaller subgroup or functional committees. The unelected 
mayor is appointed by the council, or by central government. 
Mayor-council An elected mayor serves as chief executive. Councillors elected 
system from local wards form a council with legislative and financial 


authority. 
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advisory role. Meanwhile, the basic unit of government 
is the commune, governed by a council and a mayor. 
Communes vary in size from a few dozen people 

to several tens of thousands, although most have 
popubations of less than 1,500; a recent trend has been 
jor the smallest commune to amalgamate with their 
neighbours. More pressures have been exerted on local 
government in recent years by the efforts of the French 
government to cut spending in order to control the 
national budget deficit. In spite of this, every commune 
has a mayor and a council based in the local city hall, 
and each has the same powers regardless of size. 

In France, national politicians often become or 
remain mayor of their home town. This simultaneous 
occupancy of posts at different tiers is known in France 
as the cumul des mandats {accumulation of offices). 
Even after the rules were tightened in 1985 and 2000, 
the most popular cumul — combining the office of local 
rayor with membership of the National Assemoly — is 
still allowed. it is an entrenched tradition reflecting tne 
fused character of French public authority even in an era 
of decentralization. 


councillors which is formally responsible for oversee- 
ing the organization's work. The council often oper- 
ates through powerful committees covering the main 
local services, The mayor is appointed by the council 
itself, or by central government, and has relatively few 
powers. Whatever virtues this format may have, its col- 
legiate character presents an opaque picture to residents 
and the wider world. 

ne example of the council system is the his- 
toric network of panchayat (hiterally,‘assermblies of five’) 
found in India and the neighbouring countries of 






Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden, 
England, Ireland, South Africa, 
Australia, Egypt, India. 


Brazil, Japan, Poland, and about 
half the cities in the United States, 
including Chicago and New York. 
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Bangladesh, Nepal, and Pakistan. Traditionally consist- 
ing of groups of respected elders chosen by the village 
to settle disputes, India’s panchayat have grown im sig- 
nificance (and acquired a more structured character) as 
more administrative functions have been moved to the 
local level, and as the bigger gram panchayats have been 
elected, each with a sarpanch (elected leader). There are 
now three levels of panchayat: those based in individual 
villages (of which there are nearly 600,000 in India), 
those bringing together clusters of villages, and those 
covering districts within India’s 29 states. Although 
their financial resources remain limited, panchayats are 
protected by the constitution and remain embedded 
in India’s cultural attachment to the ideal of village 
self-governance. 

The second method of organization is the mayor- 
council system. More presidential than parliamentary, 
it is based on a separation of powers between an 
elected mayor and an elected council. The mayor is 
chief executive; the council possesses legislative and 
budget-approving powers, Used in Brazil, Japan, and 
matty large American cities (such as New York and 
Chicago), this highly political format allows a range of 
urban interests to be represented within an elaborate 
framework. The mayor is usually elected at large (from 
the entire area), while councillors represent specific 
neighbourhoods. 

The powers given to the mayor and council 
vary considerably. In the ‘strong mayor’ version (such 
as New York City), the mayor is the focus of author- 
ity and accountability, with the power to appoint and 
disrminss beads without council approval. In 
the ‘weak mayor’ format (such as London), the council 
retains both legislative and executive authority, keeping 
the mayor on a closer leash. Whether strong or weak, 
an clected mayor does at least offer a public face for 
the area. 

In an era of falling voter turnout (which tends to 
be worst at local elections because of their second-order 
qualities; see Chapter 16), new efforts have been made 
in recent years to make local decision-making more vis- 
ible to voters, One means for doing this — tried, for 
example, in Britain, Italy, and the Netherlands — has 
been to repackage mayors as public figureheads of the 
districts they represent, and to imtroduce direct mayoral 
elections. A high profile mayor, such as Boris Johnson 
in London, can enhance the district's visibility not only 
within the area but also, and equally importantly, among 
potential visitors and investors. 


Sub-national government in 
authoritarian states 


Studying the relationship between centre and periph- 
ery in authoritarian states confirms the relative insignif- 
icance of institutions in non-democracies. Sub-national 
government is weak, authority flows down from the 
top, and bottom-up institutions of representation are 
subordinate. When national power is exercised by the 
military or a ruling party, these bodies typically establish 
a parallel presence in the regions, where their author- 
ity overrides that of formal state officials. For a humble 
mayor in such a situation, the main skill required is to 
le low and avoid offending the real power-holders. Lit- 
tle of the pluralistic policy-making suggested by the 
notion of multilevel governance takes place and the 
more general description ‘central-local relations’ is 
preferable. 

But it would be wrong to dismiss local government 
altogether. In truth, central rulers — just like medieval 
monarchs — often depend on established provincial 
leaders to sustain their own, sometimes tenuous, grip 
on power. Central-local relations therefore tend to 
be more personal and less structured than im a liberal 
democracy. Particularly in smaller countries, the hold on 
power of regional leaders is not embedded in local insti- 
tutions; instead, such rulers command their fiefdoms im 
a personal fashion, replicating the authoritarian pattern 
found at national level. Central and Jocal rulers are inte- 
grated by patronage: the national ruler effectively buys 
the support of local bigwigs who, in turn, maintain their 
postion by selectively distributing state resources to 
their own supporters. Patronage, not institutions, is the 
rope that binds. 

The weakness of modern institutions of sub- 
national government in many authoritarian regimes is 
reflected in, and perhaps even balanced by, the con- 
tinued significance of traditional rulers. Nigeria offers 
an example. There, as in many of its colonies, Britain 
had strengthened the position of local rulers by gov- 
erning indirectly through them, and these traditional 
elites remain influential. Nowhere is this clearer than 
in the Sokoto, a Nigerian state created in 1976 but 
with origins in an Islamic Sokoto caliphate of the 
early nineteenth century. Sokoto state is led by a gov- 
ernor, typically a military officer, but the position of 
sultan, who once ruled the caliphate, continues to 
exist. Indeed, the sultan remains the spiritual leader 
of Nigeria's Muslims, In this way, traditional Islamic 


leadership coexists alongside conventional sub-national 
government. 

Traditional political units in Nigeria retain the 
advantages over modern, post-colomal units of lon- 
gevity, legitimacy, and deep roots in local culture (Graf, 
1988: 186). By contrast, elected legislatures and com- 
peting political parties are alien and experience dith- 
culty in estabhshing firm foundations. Nigerian federal 
governments face a dilermma: should the special place 
of traditional leaders in the community be exploited to 
extend the reach of federal government and to support 
programmes of modernization and democratization 
(which might then weaken the authority of traditional 
leaders}, or should traditional leaders be bypassed and 
their powers reduced, thereby risking the anger of local 
Islamic communities and reducing the credibility of the 
federal government? 

In some of the least stable states, the institutions of 
sub-national government are supplanted by opportun- 
istic and/or informal control in the torm of warlords. 
While much has been made of warlords’ recent role in 
Afghanistan and Somalia, they are far from a new phe- 
nomenon, and in some ways are perhaps the oldest form 
of political domination. Basing their control on military 
power, they are found sprinkled through the history 
of China, Japan, and Mongolia, and have been a more 
recent pheriomenon in several parts of Africa and Asia. 


Warlords: Informal leaders who use military force and 
patronage to control territory within weak states with unsta- 
ble central governments. 


Field research on warlords is, by definition, danger- 
ous, but our understanding of their motives and meth- 
ods has improved thanks to their new prominence in 
several parts of the world. In a study of their role in Libe- 
ria, Sierra Leone, and the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Reno (1997) made the ink between warlords 
and weak states with rich resources such as diamonds, 
cobalt and timber. For Marten (2012), warlords are not 
state-builders, like some of their feudal Asian and Euro- 
pean predecessors, but instead rely on private militias 
bo extract resources, enforce support and threaten state 
officials. They thrive on their capacity to provide brutal 
political control in situations where the formal institu- 
tions of state have failed to develop or simply failed. 

In larger authoritarian states, such as China and 
Ruussia, sub-national government is more developed. 
Personal links remain important but institutional 
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arrangements cannot be dismissed. Rather, sub-national 
government is actively exploited to ensure the contin- 
ued power of the centre. China, for example, is a mas- 
sive unitary state whose regions, with exceptions such 
as Hong Kong and Tibet, are ruled in inpenal fashion 
from Being. Sub-national government takes the form 
of 22 provinces, 6 of which (Guangdong, Shandong, 
Henan, Sichuan, Jiangsu, and Hebei) each contain more 
than 70 million people, making them bigger than most 
countries. There are further subdivisions into either 
counties and townships, or cities and districts. 

The Communist Party itself provides a method 
of integrating centre and periphery. In particular, the 
circulation of party leaders between national and pro- 
vincial posts helps to connect the two ters, providing 
China's equivalent to the European cumul des mandats. 
Several provincial leaders serve on the party’s central 
politburo, and most members of this key body have 
worked in top provincial posts at some point in their 
career. It is these party linkages that provide the key 
channel through which Beijing maintains a measure of 
control over the country. 

However, recent research suggests that the balance 
between the centre and the parts has changed. Zhong 
(2015) shows that after more than a decade of admin- 
istrative and economic reform, central government has 
become increasingly remote and less important for many 
localities, and that the centre's mobilization capacity has 
weakened. Increasingly, central government policies are 
ignored and local officials are often more interested in 
local or even personal projects than in centrally directed 
economic plans. This effective decentralization allows 
provinces to become laboratories for mew policies but 
simultaneously accentuates mequahties between them, 
leading to occasional expressions of concern about the 
possibility of the country disintegrating. 

By contrast to unitary China, Russia is a federa- 
tion, but one in which the parts have less independ- 
ence from the centre than is found in most federations. 
Although Russia saw a remarkable decentralization of 
power under Boris Yeltsin (president, 1991—9), Vladimir 
Putin has since overseen a recentralization of power, 
providing a contrast to the decline of central con- 
trol in China. Putin’s success is based on four main 
developments: 
® Establishing a uniform system designed to eliminate 

special deals established by Yeltsin with many regions. 
® Acquiring the power of appointment and dismissal 
aver regional governors. 
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® Creating seven extra-constitutional federal oknugs 
(districts) to oversee lower-level units. Each ong is 
responsible for between 6 and 15 regions. These over- 
lords ensure that branches of the federal government 
in the regions remain loyal to Moscow. 
® Reducing the powers of the Federation Council, the 
upper chamber of the national legislature, but giving 
the president the authority to appoint its members. 
Through these devices, Putin has increased the 
capacity of the central state to govern the Russian peo- 
ple, so much so that Rooss (2010: 170) concludes that 


“Russia is now a unitary state masquerading as a fed- 
eration, Certainly, Putin’s reforms contributed to his 
project of creating what he termed a ‘sovereign democ- 
racy in Russia. In Putin's eyes, a sovereign democracy 
is not built on the uncertain pluralistic foundations of 
multilevel povernance. Rather, it gives priority to the 
interests of Ruussia, which include an effective central 
state capable of controlling its population. On that 
foundation, the Russian state seeks to strengthen its 
position in what it still sees as a hostile international 
envingnmentt, 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 





® In what circumstances is a unitary system a more appropriate form of government, and in what 
circumstances is a federal system more appropriate? 


® Why is there is no exact template for a unitary or a federal system, and does it matter? 


® Should local governments replicate national governments and be headed by elected legislatures and 
executive mayors? 


® How many global cities does your country have? If it has none, does this matter to national or local 
politics? 


® Why is local government studied so much less than national government? 
* Are sub-national government and politics more important in authoritarian states than in democracies? 


@ KEY CONCEPTS 


Asymmetric federalism Multilevel governance 
Confederation Regional government 
Cooperative federalism Subsidiariry 

Dual federalism Quasi-federation 
Federal system Unitary system 
Federation Warlord 

Global city 
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PREVIEW 





Political culture is essential to an understanding of government and politics in 
its many varieties. The preceding chapters looked at the structure, rules, and 
personalities of institutions, but in order to compare effectively, we need also 
to understand the ‘personalities’ of different political systems, as reflected in the 
beliefs, values, attitudes, and norms that characterize those systems. What do 
people expect of government, how much do they trust it, how do values vary in 
space and time, and how do attitudes compare in democratic and authoritarian 
systems? [hese are all critical questions that need to be answered. 

Offering a key point of reference, this chapter begins with a discussion 
of the idea of civic culture, a particular form of political culture based on an 
acceptance of the authority of the state and a belief in civic participation; in 
other words, probably the ideal when it comes to understanding how democra- 
cies should work. It goes on to discuss the decline in political trust in democra- 
cies and the implications for stocks of social capital. It then reviews the debate 
over post-materialism as an explanation for changes in Western political culture, 
followed by an examination of the controversial arguments made by Samuel 
Huntington in his book The Clash of Civilizations, and what this analysis might 
tell us about political culture at the global level. Finally, the chapter looks at the 
particular challenges of understanding political culture in authoritarian regimes, 
where there have been fewer substantive studies. 
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Political culture 
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Political culture: an 
overview 


The civic culture 


Political trust and social 
capital 


Elite political culture 
Post-materialism 


Huntington's Clash of 
Civilizations 


Political culture in 


authoritarian states 


The concept of political culture is attractive, but can be misused: cultures do not always coincide with states, and 


we should avoid the pitfalls of stereotypes about ‘national cultures’. 


The classic concern of research in political culture has been to identify the political attitudes most supportive of 
stable liberal dernacracy. Ideas such as the civic culture, political trust, social capital, and post-materialisrn have all 
been used, and in some cases developed, with this goal in mind. 


While most studies concentrate on mass culture, elite values possess direct political significance, Elites can exploit 


culture to further their political goals. 


Although political culture is sometimes criticized for its static quality, the drift to post-materialism — values that 
emphasize self-expression and the quality of lite over materialist walues such as economic growth and physical 


security —is an interesting attempt to understand how political cultures change- 


The idea of conflict between transnational civilizations is a controversial attempt to apply cultural analysis to a post- 
ideclagical world. Witnin this strand, ane interesting focus is provided by studies investigating the alleged contrasts 


between Western and Islamic cultures. 


Much of the evidence suggests that, in authoritarian regimes, there is more support for strong leaders than for 


freedom and self-expression. 
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Political culture: an overview 


Culture is defined by UNESCO (2002) as ‘the set of 
distinctive spiritual ... intellectual and emotional fea- 
tures of society or a social group. It encompasses, in 
addition to art and literature, lifestyles, ways of liv- 
ing together, value systems, traditions and beliefs’ In 
other words, culture is the central human characteristic, 
expressing Our essence as aware social beings. Unlike 
nature (with which it is often contrasted), culture 
involves values, symbols, meanings, and expectations. It 
tells us who we are, what is important to us, and how 
we should behave, 

The concept of political culture flows from this 
broader account of culture. It describes the overall pat- 
tern in society of beliefs, attitudes and values towards 
the political system, or ‘the sum of the fundamental 
values, sentiments and knowledge that give form and 
substance to political processes’ (Pye, 1995: 965). It is 
not the same as public opinion; it is concerned, instead, 
with what is normal and acceptable, as well as abnormal 
and unacceptable, We can usefully contrast political cul- 
ture with political ideology. Where an ideology refers 
to an explicit system of ideas, political culture comes 
closer to Linz'’s notion (1975: 162) of mentalities: ‘ways 
of thinking and feeling, more emotional than rational, 
that provide non-codified ways of reacting to different 
situations’. So, political culture is the broader, more dif- 
fuse but also more widely applicable notion. With the 
decay of ideology, political culture is a major highway 
into understanding the role of beliefs and attitudes in 
politics. 


Political culture: The sum of individual values and norms 
regarding politics and the political system, or the culture of a 
group which gives shared meaning to political action. 


While we can usually identify major themes in a 
national political culture, we must also recognize some 
potential dangers. First, almost every country — except 
perhaps the very smallest — will contain multiple cultur- 
ally distinctive social groups. The result may be either a 
national political culture with one or more subcultures, 
or even, as for example in Brazil and India, a multicul- 
tural society. Second, we should remember that cultures 
do not always coincide exactly with countries; most 
religions, ethnic groups, and civilizations span national 
borders. Third, we must acknowledge that political cul- 


ture can change over time; it is far from a static concept, 


and can both influence and be influenced by broader 
changes in the way societies approach government and 
politics. Fourth, there is a danger of invoking cultural 
factors when we can think of nothing else: ‘it's just part 
of their culture’. Above all, we should always beware 
of reducing political culture to a stereotyped ‘national 
character’. 

In comparative politics, political culture 1s most 
often studied from a behavioural perspective, using 
surveys of the attitudes of individuals. This approach 
is defensible if perhaps rather narrow. lt downplays the 
notion of political culture as shared symbols and stories 
expressed in the public realm, in arenas such as adver- 
tising, art, campaigns, ceremonies, literature, museums, 
and mass media (Ross, 2009). Given that politics is a 
collective activity, there is certainly a case for studying 
political culture in its public manifestations. But public 
statements may not be matched by private opinion, in 
spite of how many times we hear the leader of coun- 
try X telling us that ‘the people of X have spoken’, or 
‘this is what the people of X want’. What they are usu- 
ally really saying is ‘this is what my group of supporters 
or my section of the electorate is saying’. Por all these 
reasons, poltical culture can be a helpful way of com- 
paring political systems, but we must also beware of its 
shortcomings. 


The civic culture 


Political culture has a natural appeal for comparativists. 
Studying, and especially visiting, another country for 
the first time, we are naturally drawn to the differences 
with our home culture. Yet, it is dangerously casy to use 
cultural contrasts as an explanation for political differ- 
ences. For one thing, culture can influence how the 
political game is played — the rituals, the moves, and the 
language do not necessarily affect the content of poli- 
tics, For instance, the earthy nature of Australian polin- 
eal debate does not necessarily indicate the presence of 
sharper underlying conflict than might be found in a 
country with a more restrained political style, such as 
Sweden; rather, debate by insult is simply found more 
often in the national political conversation. (A leading 
exponent of the style was Paul Keating, prime minister 
from 1991 to 1996, who once described the debating 
skills of an opposition party leader as ‘like being flogged 
with a warm lettuce’, and described another prime 
minister — John Howard — as like ‘a dead carcass, swing- 
ing in the breeze’.) 
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An additional danger in cultural analysis is that we 
mistake a dominant culture for a national culture. The 
dominant culture — as expressed in the national media 
to which the visitor is usually exposed — may reflect 
only the values of the political elite or the national capi- 
tal. The powerful usually seek to validate inequalities of 
power; the wealthy, to legitimize the economic system 
from which they benefit. Underlying this dominant dis- 
course, but less visible to the superficial observer, we 
often find layers of cynicism and opposition. On closer 
inspection, shared understandings may turn out not be 
shared at all — see Focus 12.1, 


We can illustrate these points about political cul- 
tural differences by considering The Civic Culture, the 
classic 1963 study by Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba. 
Their investigation was the first systematic study of 
political culture, and — in seeking to identify the cul- 
ture within which a liberal democracy is most likely to 
develop and consolidate — became a political science 
equivalent of Weber's attermpt (1905) to discover the cul- 
tural source of modern capitalism. Where Weber located 
the sparit of capitalism in protestant values, Almond and 
Verba found the source of stable democracy in what 
they called a civic culture. This is a particular form of 


. 4 FOCUS 12.1 | Elazar’s three types of political culture 


The difficulties of identifying a national political culture are illustrated in the arguments made by the political 
scientist Daniel Elazar (1934-99), a pioneer in the study of political culture. While his work focused on the United 
States, his ideas have wider applicability. He identified three subcultures that were founded in history and could 
be identified with different parts of the United States: the individualistic, the moralistic, and the traditionalistic 


(Elazar, 1966). 


Individualistic culture sees politics as a marketplace of competing interests that use the political system to 
further their own causes, and preter to limit community involvement. Leaders and citizens are less interested in 
furthering the common good than in their private concerns. People see government as an adversary and believe 
that its intervention in public life should be limited. For its part, government only acts if there is a public demand 
for services, at which point politicians will promote new policies in the hope of achieving electoral success. 
Patronage drives politics, which is considered a cut-throat business that is best left to the professionals. 


Moralistic culture views government as a public service, and believes that its role is to improve living 
conditions and to create a just society. Political participation is high because it is seen as a public duty, 
and government is expected to advance the public good, intervening in private affairs if this advances the 
general interest. Politics is a high calling, political activities revolve around the community interest rather 
than the individual interest, and political leaders will launch new solutions to problems even if there is no 
prospect of an immediate electoral return, Issues are important, as opposed to the interests that dominate the 


individualistic view. 


Traditionalistic culture is primarily interested in preserving the status quo, defined as one where elites 
have the power. A hierarchy exists, with wealthy business and landed interests tied by social connections and 
having their own definitions of the public good. Only members of these interests are expected to be politically 
active, and the participation of citizens is not expected, particularly fit might undermine the position of the 


politically powerful. 


It is questionable how Elazar's analysis still applies to understanding subculture in the United States. The 
broader point, though, is that while we might be ternpted to ask what is American political culture, or Swedish 
political culture, or Brazilian political culture, we would be better advised to look at the differences that exist 
within societies. They help explain why different groups have different definitions of political behaviour, of the 
most pressing policy issues, and of the best responses to those issues. They also help explain why different 
countries often have quite different responses to shared or common policy problems. 


allepiant political culture in which most citizens accept 
the authority of the state and beheve in civic participa- 
tion, and includes such features as an expectation of fair 
treatment by government authorities, the ability to talk 
freely about politics, tolerance towards opposition, and 
civic cooperation and trust. 


Civic culture: A moderate political culture in which most 
people accept the obligation to participate in politics while 
still acknowledging the authority of the state ard its right to 
take decisions. 


In thinking about liberal democracy, we would 
instinctively begin by imagining that a healthy political 
system is one whose citizens believe they can contrib- 
ute to, and are affected by, government decisions. But 
the interest of Almond and Verba’s study rested in its 
rejection of such a proposition. The authors proposed, 
instead, that liberal democracy will prove most stable in 
societies blending different cultures in a particular mix 
they term the ‘civic culture’. The ideal conditions for 
democracy, they suggested, emerge when an essentially 
participant culture is balanced by attitudes leading to 
low levels of participation. A measure of passivity pro- 
vides ballast for the political systern, enabling it to sur- 
vive periods of stress. 

In this way, a civic culture resolves the tension 
within democracy between popular control and effec- 
tive governance: it allows for citizen influence while 
retaining flexibility tor the government. As Almond and 
Verba (1963: 347) summarized their perspective: 


A cinzen within the civic culture has ... a reserve of 
influence. He is not constantly involved in politics, 
he does not actively oversee the behaviour of polin- 
cal decision makers. Hut he does have the potential 
to act if there is need ... He is not the active ciozen: 
he is the potentially active citizen. 


Armed with this theory, Almond and Verba set 
out to discover which countries came closest to hav- 
ing a civic culture. Based on sample surveys in Britain, 
Italy, Mexico, the United States, and West Germany, 
they found that Britain, and to a lesser extent the 
United States, came closest to the civic ideal. In both 
countries, citizens felt they could influence the gov- 
ernment but often chose not to do so, thus conferring 
on the government its required agility. By contrast, 
the political cultures of Italy, Mexico, and West Ger- 
many all deviated in various ways from the authors’ 
prescription. 
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Like most original research, Almond and Verba's 
study attracted considerable scrutiny. Two criticisms 
highlighted limitations in the concept of politi- 
cal culture itself. First, critics alleged that the whole 
notion of a national political culture was inherently 
vague; they suggested that the authors should have 
focused more on subcultures of race and class. Had 
they done so, suggested Macpherson (1977: 88), they 
would have discovered that the most active partici- 
pants are the educated middle class, while those least 
engaged with formal politics are the poorly educated 
working class. 

Second, critics pointed out that Almond and Verba 
failed to offer a detailed account of the origins and 
evolution of political culture. [t was instead largely pre- 
sented as a given, raising the suspicion that the concept 
is htthe more than a sophisticated restatement of sim- 
phstic assumptions about national character. In addition, 
the authors initially had little to say about the evolution 
of political culture over time. Critics suggested that a 
country’s politcal culture should not be seen as fixed 
and stable but should instead be regarded as a dynamic 
entity which is at least partly shaped by the operation 
of politics itself. Later research confirmed this position. 


Political trust and social 
capital 


In the half century following Almond and Verba’ study, 
many hberal democracies hit turbulent waters. Student 
activism, oil crises, and financial crises were interspersed 
with phases of growth and unparalleled prosperity. Inevi- 
tably, Western politcal cultures responded to these events, 
demonstrating the danger of drawing general conclusions 
about a country’s political culture from a single survey. 
Much of the recent research has exammed the evolution 
of one particular theme examined by Almond and Verba: 
political trust. This term refers to the belief that the 
systerm and institutions of government generate compe- 
tent decisions which reflect the concern of leaders for 
those they govern (Hardin, 2006). Political trust indicates 
diffuse support for the regime, facilitating sound govern- 
ance, While distrust can lead to a lack of comphance with 
goverriument in such areas as tax collection. 


Political trust: The belief that rulers are penerally well 
intentioned and effective in serving the interests of the 
governed. 
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Particularly in the 1990s and 2000s, the conventional 
wisdom was that political trust was decaying in many 
Western democracies, indicating trouble ahead. How- 
ever, the fall in trust was by no means consistent across 
countries, and it focused more on public confidence in 
the performance of democratic institutions than on the 
principle of democracy itself. In a 1999 comparative 
study, Norris (1999: 20) showed that overall public con- 
fidence in such institutions as legislatures, bureaucracies, 
and the military fell berween 1981 and 1991 in each of 
the 17 countries she examined. However, updating her 
analysis to include the first decade of the twenty-first 
century led to a more qualified interpretation (Norris, 
2011: 82). She now challenged ‘the over-simple views 
of an inevitable downward spiral of public disenchant- 
ment’, and instead found that fluctuations over ome 
were more common than linear or downward trends. 

If there is a predominant pattern here, it appears 
to be that a decline in trust in the second half of the 
twentieth century gave way in the twenty-first century 
to event-driven fluctuations around a newly established 
lower level. This is illustrated by the case of the United 
States (Figure 12.1). In 1964, around three-quarters of 
Americans professed trust in the federal government; by 
1994, only about one-fifth did so, Trust then improved 
somewhat, with Americans rallying around the flag in 
the fallout from the attacks of September 2001. With 
the intelligence failings exposed by 9/11 a, muxed opin- 
ions about the wisdom of invading [rag in 2003, and 
the financial crisis that broke in 2007, trust fell back to 
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FIGURE 12.1: Trust in federal government: United 
states 
Source: Various, compiled by Pew Research Center (2015) 
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FIGURE 12.2: Trust in national government: 
European Union 


Source: Eurobarometer surveys 55 (spring 2001), 57 (spring 2002), 59 
(spring 2003}, 61 {spring 2004), and 81 (spring 2014). Data for 2001-3 
include 15 countries, rising to 25 in 2004, 27 in 2007, and 28 in 2013. 
Spring cycles only. 


A more short-term picture of the member states 
of the European Union finds that trust in national gov- 
ernmicnt has been low since at least 2001, and has only 
gone lower (Figure 12.2). Levels of trust by country in 
2014 were highest in Finland, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
and Germany (48-56 per cent), close to average for the 
EU in Hungary, Austria, and Britain (25-37 per cent), 
and lowest in Italy, France, Greece and Spain (10-17 per 
cent) (Eurobarometer 81, spring 2014: 63). Numbers 
remained fairly steady even as the membership of the 
EU expanded to Eastern Europe in 2004—7, and even 
after the onset of the eurozone crisis in 2009. In the 
UK, meanwhile, the proportion of people saying they 
would ‘trust a British government of any party to place 
the needs of this country above the interests of their 
own political party’ more than halved from 40 per cent 
in 1986 to a low point of 16 per cent in 2000, before a 
modest recovery to 20 per cent in 2010 (British Social 
Attitudes, 2012). But it is important to note that — at 
least in the American and British cases — ‘civic’ cultures 
have seen a shift towards more sceptical attitudes with- 
out threatening the survival of liberal democracy itself. 

An important concept related to political trust is 
social capital, which refers to the social networks of 
which people are members (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) and the inclinations that they have as members 
of these networks to contribute and also to draw from 
others. The more contacts people possess, the greater 
the knowledge, advice, and funding on which they can 


draw, and the more engaged people become (Lin and 
Erickson, 2008). Social capital can be seen at work when 
neighbours keep an eye on each other's homes, or when 
parents contribute towards the functioning of the school 
attended by their children, or when a petition circulates 
among ike-rminded people caling on the government 
to act or retrain from acting in a particular way. 


Social capital: The collective value of social networks, 
derived tram comununication, help and support among the 
members of these networks. 


Just as trust in others builds social capital, so trust 
in government creates political capital. Where the 
bond between citizens and povernment 15 strong, the 
govermment will be granted the Hesabilhty needed to 
respond effectively to shared problems, a phenomenon 
illustrated by its absence in Italy. In their original work, 
Almond and Verba had portrayed [taly as a country 
whose pohtical culture was distinctly uncivic, lacking 
positive and supportive attitudes among the majority. 
Much later, Robert Putnam took another look, pay- 
ing more attention to diversity within the country. In 
the influential study that resulted (Putmarn, 1993), he 
showed how cultural variations within Italy influenced 
the effectiveness of the twenty new regional govern- 
ments created im the 1970s; while similar im structure 
and formal powers, they varied greatly in performance. 
Some (such as Ermlia-Romagna in the north) proved 
stable and effective, capable of making and implement- 
ing innovative policies. Others (such as Calabria in the 
south) achieved little. 

The explanation for the difference, Putnam con- 
cluded, lay in political culture. The most successful 
regions, he argued, had a positive political culture: a tra- 
dition of trust and cooperation which resulted in high 
levels of social capital. By contrast, the least effective gov- 
ernments were found in regions lacking a tradition of 
collaboration and equality. In such circumstances, supphes 
of social capital ran low and governments could achieve 
hittle. Putnarn attributed the uneven distribution of social 
capital in Italy to events deep within each area’s history. 
The more effective governments in the north draw on a 
tradition of communal self-government dating from the 
twelfth century. The least successful administrations in the 
south are burdened with a long history of feudal, for- 
eipn, bureaucratic, and authoritarian rule. Putnam's analy- 
gis not only illustrated the mmportance of political trust 
and social capital, and of taking regional variations into 
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account, but it also showed how political culture can be 
a device through which the past influences the present. 


Elite political culture 


Pohtical culture is a concept applicable not only to the 
mass population, but also to political elites. Even where 
mass attitudes to polites are well developed, it is sill the 
views of the elite which exert the most direct effect on 
poltical decisions. Thus we need to look in particular 
detail at elite political culture, or the beliefs, attitudes, 
and ideas about politics held by those who are closest 
to the centres of political power. The values of chites 
are more explicit, systernatic and consequential than are 


those of the population at large (Verba, 1987: 7). 


Elite political culture: The values and norms regarding 
politics and the political system held by those closest to the 
centres of political power, including elected officials, bureau- 
etats, and business leaders, 


In a liberal democracy, parties offer contrasting and 
competing values and policies. But underlying these 
contrasts, we often find tacit agreements and shared 
understandings, creating an ¢lite culture that can be 
more than a representative fragment of the values of 
the wider society. Looking to history for an example, 
an important factor in the consolidation of democracy 
in the unpromising conditions of post-colonial India 
was the pro-democratic values of its political elite, as 
channelled through the dominant Congress Party. The 
party's leaders, many legally trained, had absorbed the 
British traditions of parliamentary government, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, and the rule of law. 

Consider, also, the post-war construction of a united 
Europe from the ashes of a shattered continent. A genera- 
tion of leaders designed and built the foundations of the 
elaborate supranational and intergovernmental institutions 
which form the European Union today Without their 
sustained commitment to what was an explicit European 
project, this achievernent would have been umpossible. It 
was a triumph not only of interests, but also of the will. 
(Today, however, critics of the EU often charge it with 
being not only a construction of elites, but also a club run 
by — and which promotes the interests of — elites.) 

Education is a key factor: in most democracies, 
poltics has become virtually a graduate profession. 
The experience of higher education nurtures an oph- 
mistic view of hurnan nature, strengthens humanitarian 
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values, and encourages a confident belief in the abil- 
ity of politicians to solve social problems (Farnen and 
Meloen, 2000). Ehte confidence also has important 
bearings on political stability: a political order is more 
likely to survive if the ruling proup genuinely believes 
in its own might to govern, and inter-group hostil- 
ity can be contained by a willingness to compromise 
among the leaders representing different proups in 
divided societies. 

The importance of elite confidence for, rather, its 
absence) can be illustrated with examples from authori- 
tarian regimes. The revolutions of 1989 in Eastern 
Europe dramatically illustrated how a collapse of con- 
fidence among the rulers helped to precipitate major 
political change. As Schépfiin (1990) points out: 

an authoritarian elite sustains itself In power not 

just through force and the threat of force but, more 

importantly, because it has same vision of the future 

by which it can justify itself to iselt. No regime can 

survive long without some concept of purpose. 

In the imtial phase of industrialization, commu- 
nist rulers in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe had 
good reason to believe their new planned econornies 
were producing results. By the late 1980s, however, pro- 
gress had given way to decline. As any remaining sup- 
port from intellectuals faded, so party officials began to 
doubt their own legitimacy. Communist rulers were 
aware that they had become a barrier to, rather than a 
source of, progress. Elite values had ceased to underpin 
the system of government. 

By comparison, economic growth in China has 
continued apace, at least until recently, sustaining the 
elite’s confidence in its own authority. [If communist 
tule in China does come under threat, it could well be 
because a segment of the elite concludes that the party's 
domunance is holding back further national and eco- 
nomic propress, creating an opening for mass protests 
which would not otherwise have occurred. In China, as 
elsewhere, the fragmentation of elite values will be the 
catalyst of any regime change that takes place. 

One country where political culture offers support 
to established clites, even if it is not always driven by 
them, is Japan. Political power has long been based on 
notions of group identity, as reflected in loyalty, obliga- 
tion, and hierarchy, with a web of social and financial 
ties binding a small political chte together and promot- 
ing nepotism and factionalism. This distinctive culture 
is expressed in the way workers tend to stay with one 
company all their lives, in the persistence of factions 


within political parties, and in the frequency of influ- 
ence peddling in politics. The emphasis on status and 
rank means that all people are made aware of their 
position in the group, that a premium is placed on alle- 
giance to the group, and that criticism from below is 
discouraged as a threat to group harmony (McCargo, 
2012: 70—3). But these values have received increas- 
ing criticism tor acting as a brake on Japan’ political 
modernization, for interfering with the free exchange 
of ideas, and for contributing to complacency and con- 
servatism in the managernent of the country’s largest 
corporations. 


Post-materialism 


One tactor which has been measured over a long period, 
and which illustrates how the concept of political gen- 
erations introduced in Focus 12.2 can be apphed, is 
post-miaterialism. This is a term developed by the 
American social scientist Ronald Inglehart in the early 
1970s to distinguish the new focus on quality of life 
issues: — such as environmental protection, nuclear dis- 
armament, gender equality, and freedom of expression — 
from so-called materialist interest in economic growth 
and security. The idea was that Westerners born after 
the Second World War had grown up during a time 
of unprecedented prosperity and relative international 
peace, with an expanded welfare state offering security 
to many against the demands of illness, unemployment, 
and old age. Freed from the kinds of precarious secu- 
rity concerns about survival that had influenced earlier 
generations, post-war generations were more inclmed to 
focus on the quality of hfe. These post-material values 
gave the educated young different priorities from the 
generation of their parents and grandparents. 


Post-materialism: A sec of values ernmphasizing self- 
expression and the quality of life over materialist values such 
as economic growth and physical security. They include a 
coitmitment to self-expression, human diversity, individual 
liberty, and autonomy. 


According to Inglehart (1971), this umque com- 
bination of afHuence, peace, and security led to a ‘alent 
revolution’ in Western political cultures. He later sug- 
gestecl that the priority accorded to economuc achieve- 
ment made way for increased emphasis on the quality 
of hfes‘in a major part of the world, the disciplined, self- 
denying and achievement-oriented norms of industrial 
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Some of the earliest applications of political culture were criticized for being too static, leading later researchers 
to look instead at changes in political culture. The concept of political generations proved useful, suggesting 
as it does that each generation has the potential to develop a perspective on politics which distinguishes it both 
from the one before and the one after. Typically, this distinctive outlook reflects the formative experience of the 
cohort as it matures. For example, growing up in an environment of war or depression colours political attitudes 
in a manner that persists throughout life. Values can also shift across generations in a more gradual fashion. Thus, 
each new cohort might be slightly more sympathetic to causes such as same-sex marriage or environmental 
protection. Through generational turnover, a political culture can be slowly transformed. There is an important 
technical point here. In stucying political generations, life-cycle ar ageing effects must be incorporated. As a 
generation ages, its values will inevitably adjust (becoming more conservative, for instance), so any differences 
between generations can only be identified by comparing two or more generations at the same life stage. 

The fact that the young are more left-wing than the old ata particular time is not enough to demonstrate a 
generational divide. Such a contrast may reflect a life-cycle effect; it is entirely possible that a cohort of elderly 
conservatives might, in its youth, have been even more left-wing than the new radicals coming up behind. 
Figure 12.3 has two downward slopes that show a life-cycle effect, the difference between them showing a 
generational effect. The lesson is that capturing a generational divide requires long-term data enabling like to 


be compared with like. 


Support for left-wing parties 


Young 


Midole-aged 
FIGURE 12.3: Political generations 


Political generation: An ape cohort sharing distinctive 
experiences and values which shape its perspective through 
its life course, Generational turnover can gradually transform 
2 political culture without individuals changing their views. 


society are giving way to the choices over lifestyle 
which characterize post-industrial economies’ (Ingle- 
hart, 1997: 28). 

Based on extensive survey evidence, Inglehart 
showed that the more affluent a democracy, the higher 





Current generation 
-=----= Previous generation 
——+ Difference between 


generations at the 
same life stage 


the proportion of post-materialists within its borders. 
Within Europe, for example, post-materialism came 
first to, and made deepest inroads in, the wealthiest 
democracies such as Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
West Germany, Norway apart, the other affluent Scan- 
dinavian countries were also receptive to these values. 
Post-miaterialism was less common in poorer European 
democracies with lower levels of education, such as 
Greece (Knutsen, 1996). 

Assuming a generational effect, post-material val- 
ues will continue to become more prominent. When 
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SPOTLIGHT Population (81 million} 
e@e o8es 8a 


G ERMANY | Gross National Income (53.73 trillion) 
pt w "7 * w = = 
iy ss eS aS eS eS 
Per capita GNI ($47 270) 
Brief Profile: Germany provides a fascinating case 
study jor comparative politics. Created in 18/1, it went 
on to play a key role in two world wars, was then divided 
into separate democratic and communist countries, Democracy Index rating 


was reunited in 1990, and has played a key role as a | Hybrid Regime _| -: EAI 
leader and paymaster of European integration. Because pl Bnweodl birder 3 
Germany naturally views European developments through | Authoritarian | Flawed Democracy| 


ihe lens of its own system af government, the country’s 
political institutions are of continental significance. Within Freedom House rating 


a parliamentary framework, Germany offers a distinctive 

form: a chancellor democracy in which the nation’s |Party free | 
leader determines government policy, appoints cabinet 
ministers, heads a large staff, and can be removed from 


office only when the legislature can agree a named Very High | 


successor. Germany boasts the largest economy in 


Europe, and its skilled employees, working in capital- . Yh 


intensive factories, produce premium manufactured goods 


Human Development Index rating 


for export. Its military influence in the world, however, is 
distinctly limited. 


Form of government > Federal parliamentary republic consisting of 16 Lander (states). Modem state formed 1949, 
and most recent constitution {the Basic Law) adopted 1949. 


Legislature = Unicameral: a 631-rnember Bundestag elected for renewable four-year terms. Although it functions like an 
elected upper house, the 69-member Bundesrat consists of delegates drawn from the Lander. 


Executive © Parliamentary. The chancellor leads a cabinet of between 16 and 22 ministers, while a president 
(elected to five-year terms = renewable once = by a special convention of the Bundestag and Lander) serves as 
ceremonial head of state. 


Judiciary =? Germany is a state based on law (a Rechtsstaat}. The Federal Constitutional Court has proved to be highly 
influential as an arbiter of the constitution. lt has 14 members divided into two ‘senates’, anc appointed for 12-year terms 
with mandatary retirement at age 48. 


Electoral system © The Bundestag is elected through mixed member proportional! representation, with half elected 
using single-member plurality and half using Lander party list proportional representation. Members of the Bundesrat are 
nominated by the Lander. 


Parties > Multi-pa rty. The leading parties are the Christian Democratic Union (CDU), witn its Bavarian partner the 
Christian Social Union (CSU), and the Social Dernocratic Party (SPD). Other significant players are the Left Party and the 
Green Party. 

a 





Political culture in Germany 

Political culture is often taken as a given but is itself 
shaped by a country’s history. Here, the post-war divisian 
of Germany provides a rare natural experiment, allowing 
us to gauge how these developments affected popular 
thinking, 


Two main processes can be observed. The first is the 
positive impact of post-war economic recovery on political 
culture in western Germany. Between 1959 and 1988, 
the proportion of West Germans expressing pride in 


their political institutions increased from 7 to 51 per cent. 
Over a similar period, support for a multi-party system 
grew from 53 to 92 per cent. This expenence shows that 
economic growth can deliver political legitimacy, and 
offers hope to other transitional countries seeking to build 
a democratic culture on an authoritarian history. 

The second process is the impact of reunification. 
At the time of German reunification in 1990, peaple in 
the east were significantly !ess trusting of the legislature, 
the legal system and each other than were people in 
the west. The experience of living under a communist 
regime, particularly one which engaged in such close 





Inglehart began his studies in the early 1970s, materialists 
outnumbered post-materialists by about four to one in 
many Western countries. By 2000), the two groups were 
more even in size, a change that represented a major 
transformation in political culture. Globalization plays a 
key role in spreading post-materialist values even more 
widely, as does the never-ending expansion of educa- 
tion. In fact, experience of higher education (especially 
in the arts and social sciences) is the best single predictor 
of a post-material outlook. Liberal values acquired or 
reinforced at college are then sustained through careers 
in expanding professions where knowledge, rather than 
wealth or management authority, is the key to success. 
In France, surveys conducted between 2005 and 2008 
showed that 56 per cent of those with at least some uni- 
versity education were post-materialists, compared with 
only 25 per cent among those with lower educational 
achievernent (Dalton, 2013: 101). 

Although post-materialism 1s normally interpreted 
as a generational value shift armong the general public, 
its most important political effect may operate through 
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surveillance of its population, had lett its mark (Rainer 
and Siedler, 2009). 

There has since been evidence of declining contrasts 
between east and west, but considerable citterences 
remain: disposable income and the percentage ot 
younger people are both higher in the west, while 
unemployment and support for the right-wing National 
Democratic Party are higher in the east. Easterners 
tend to perceive westerners as bourgeois, patronizing, 
materialistic, and individualistic, while many westerners 
seem to look down on easterners, and certainly are 
perceived to do so by eastemers themselves. [ronically, a 
2014 poll found that 75 per cent of easterners considered 
reunification to have been a success, but only 50 per cent 
of westerners felt the same way (Noack, 2014). 

it is reasonable to suppose that cultural contrasts 
will comtinue to weaken if {and this is a big if) living 
standards in the east converge on those in the west. In 
such circumstances, the more political culture in the east 
is likely to acquire the post-material tinge long found 
in the west. For now, though, unification without unity 
remains a common theme in discussions of German 
political culture. 


political elites. As post-materialists moved imto posi- 
tiens of power, so they secured a platform from which 
their values could directly affect government decisions. 
For imstance, the 1960s generation retained touches of 
radicalism even as it secured the seductive trappings of 
office. Thus, Bill Clinton (born 1946, the first US presi- 
dent to be born after the war) offered a more hberal 
agenda to the American people than did his predecessor, 
George H.W. Bush (born 1924). And Tony Blair (born 
1953) represented a simular transition from his predeces- 
sor but one, Margaret Thatcher (born 1925). These two 
pairs of leaders were from different generations as well 
as different parties. 

Flowever, post-materialism did not carry all betore 
it. Culture may influence the agenda but it certainly 
does not drive it. Not only have many conservative par- 
ties continued to prosper in the post-material age, but 
also extreme right-wing parties have emerged in several 
European democracies, partly as a reaction against self- 
expression values. More broadly, the distinctive chal- 
lenges of the twenty-first century include issues such as 
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terrorism, energy supply, climate change, youth unem- 
ployment, and social security. These problems invite a 
renewed focus on the value of security, rather than self- 
expression. Such issues force themselves onto the politi- 
cal agenda with an energy that can, in the short run, 
overwhelm cultural change emerging gradually through 
the march of the generations. 


Huntington’s Clash of 
Civilizations 


Political culture is not only a national or a local phe- 
nomenon, but can also be understood at the global level. 
A key example of global-scale analysis is offered by the 
best-selling (and controversial) study by the American 
political screntist Samuel Huntington entitled The Clash 
of Civilizations (Huntington, 1996), It was particularly 
influential in introducing the issue of region into the 
discussion about political culture. 

Writing before the September 2001 
attacks, Huntington suggested that cultures, rather than 
countries, would become the leading source of political 
conflict in the twenty-first century. The conclusion of 
the Cold War did mot mean the end of cultural divi- 
sions, he said. Instead, the focus would shift from a bat- 
tle of ideologies to a clash of civilizations. Since such 
groupings are supranational, Huntington claimed that 
political culture had escaped its national moorings to 
embrace wider identities: civilizations were the broad- 
est cultural entities in the world, he argued, or ‘cultures 
writ large’. 

Huntington saw seven or eight of them in all: West- 
ern, Japanese, Islarmc, Hindu, Slavic—Orthodox, Latin 
American, Chinese, and (possibly) African. Between 
the contradictory worldviews of these civilhzations, he 
argued, there 1s little room for compromuse. Economic 


terrorist 


conflicts can be bargained away but cultural differences 
carry no easy solutions. He suggested that, as globali- 
gation proceeded, friction and conflict would intensify, 
reversing the standard ‘Mc World’ thesis (Barber, 1995) 
ofa world converging on American norms that we saw 
in Chapter 6. 

Huntington noted, for example, how cultural 
kinship influenced the choice of sides in the wars of 
the 1990s: in the conflicts in Yugoslavia, “Russia pro- 
vided diplomatic support to the Serbs, not for reasons 
of ideology or power politics or economic interest 


but because of cultural kinship’ (1996: 28). Later, in 


2006, the Russian defence minister warned the West 
to steer clear of Belarus, citing cultural affmities: “Bela- 
rusians and Russians are one people’ (Shepherd, 2006: 
19}. (Cultural kinship was the excuse for takeover of 
the Crimean peninsula by Piussia’s Viadimir Putin in 
2014 and his subsequent efforts to destabilize cast- 
ern Wkraine, a country long torn between Europe 
and Fiussia. Other former Soviet states with signifi- 
cant Riussian minorities {such as the Baltic countries) 
now had clear cause to be concerned about Russian 
intervention, 

How do states relate to Huntington’ civilizations? 
He provided an intriguing classification, though coun- 
tries can fallinto more than one category —see Table 7.1. 
A core state leads a civilization; a member state is 
identified with a single civilization; a lone state either 
forms its own civilization or stands in a league of its 
own. Huntington also discussed mixed or torn states 
whose leaders attempt the difficult assignment of mov- 
ing their country from one civilization to another, an 
effort about which Huntington was sceptical. Australia 
had failed to reinvent itself as an Asian country, he said, 
simply because — in cultural terms — it was not Asian. In 
a similar way, Turkey's application to join the European 
Union may stall because of a ‘cultural chasrn’ (Scherper- 
eel, 2010). In the long debate about Turkey’s European 
aspirations, which date back to the early 1960s, there has 
always been a question of whether the country is pri- 
marily European or Asian, and of how an Islamic state 
{even if it is mainly a secular one) can integrate with 
(Christian states {even ones where church attendance 
has declined). Russia, positioned between Western and 
Slavic—Orthodox civilizations, provides another exam- 
ple of perpetual ambivalence. 

Huntington's thesis has drawn considerable criti- 
cism, with many scholars either rejecting the idea of 
distinct civilizations, or at least questioning the evi- 
dence of clashes between them (see, for example, Said, 
2001; Berman, 2003).'The thesis has been particularly 
criticized for its assessment of the relationship between 
Islam and the West, which Huntington had portrayed 
(p. 217) as a permanent conflict of civilizations: 


The underlying problem of the West is Islam, a dif- 
ferent civilization whose people are convinced of the 
superiority of their culture and are obsessed with the 
inferiority of their power. The problem for Islami is 
the West, a different crilizanon whose people are 
convinced of the universality of their culture and 
who believe that ther superior, if declining, power 
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TABLE 12.4: Huntingten’s structure of states and civilizations 


a 


Core state The most powerful and culturally central state in a civilization. India (Hindu} 
Member state A state fully identified with a particular civilization. UK (Western) 
Lone state A state lacking cultural commonality with other societies. Japan (Japanese) 


Source: Huntington (1994: 135-54) 


imposes on them the obligation to extend chat cul- 
ture throughout the world. 


Many critics reject Huntington's focus on the 
inherent characteristics of Islam. Stepan (2001: 234), 
for instance, interprets Islam as multi-vocal, capable of 
varying its voice across place and time. In simular fash- 
ion, Gregorian (2004) describes Islam as ‘a mosaic, not a 
monolith’. Consider the contrasts offered by Turkey and 
Saudi Arabia: both are Muslim countries, but Turkey's 
state is secular and partially democratic, while Saudi 
Arabia's authoritarian regime leads a society guided by 
a severe form of Islam. The reaction to 9/11 confirms 
Islam's multi-vocal character: the hijackers undoubt- 
edly drew on one anti-Western dialect within Islam but 
most Muslims, as most Christians, regarded the attacks 
as morally unjustified (Saikal, 2003: 17). 

Purthermore, the idea of a monolithic Islam is inval- 
idated by the tensions that have long existed between 
Sunni and Shia Mushms, and by the increasingly overt 
expression of this divide within Middle Eastern socie- 
ties following the Arab Spring of 2011. (Sunnis make 
up about 80 per cent of all Muslims, and found their 
practices on the actions of Muhammad, while accepting 
some separation of political and religious authority, while 
Shia Muslims advocate a more direct political role for 
religious leaders, and form a majority in Iran and Iraq.) 
The monolithic nature of Christianity is also a myth; for 
centuries, the major cause of war in Europe was religious 
differences, and even today there are tensions between 
Protestants, Catholics, and the myriad other doctrines to 
be found within the broad label of Christianity. 

It is also important not to forget the political source 
of tensions between Islam and the West. Western states — 
beginning with Britain and France, and moving more 
recently to the United States — have a history of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Middle Eastern states 
that dates back more than a century, and is driven by 
a combination of strategic concerns and the need to 


control and assure supplies of oil. In their efforts to 


champion their pohtical priorities, Western states have 
caused considerable offence, not least in their failure to 
push [srae]l and the Palestinians into a peace agreement, 
and in their stationing of troops in the Muslim holy land 
of Saudi Arabia. 

In spite of the criticisms, Huntington's thesis of a 
divide succeeded in stimulating badly needed research 
into the cultural differences between Muslim and West- 
erm countries, which has mainly revealed only Limited 
differences in political attitudes between the two worlds. 
From their study of more than fifty countries between 
1995 and 2001, for example, Norris and Inglehart (2011: 
146) concluded that there were ‘no significant differ- 
ences between the publics living in the West and in 
Muslim religious cultures in approval of how democracy 
works in practice, in support for democratic ideals, and 
in approval of strong leadership’. But the study did find 
Muslin publics supporting a stronger social role for reli- 
gious authorities, although this difference proved to be a 
case of the West versus the rest, rather than the West ver- 
sus Islam. In this respect, the secular character of Western 
civilization (excluding the United States) proved to be 
the odd man out. It is instructive for the West, accus- 
tomed to imagining the Islamic world as an alien other, 
to see its own secular civilization as the exception. 

There are bigger differences when it comes to sex- 
ual and gender issues, with Norris and Inglehart (p. 149) 
drawing the following conclusion: 

All the Western nations, led by Sweden, Germany, 

and Norway, strongly favor equality for women and 

also prove tolerant of homosexuality ... In contrast 

the Mushm cultures, including Epypt, Bangladesh, 

Jordan, Iran, and Azerbaijan, all display the most tra- 

ditional social attitudes, with only Albania proving 

slightly more liberal. 

(Jther scholars reach similar conclusions. Thus, 
Steven Fish (2011: 257), using the samme data source 
as Nerris and Inglehart, concludes that some of his 
most noteworthy findings are about ‘how different 
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Mushms are not’. In fact, he finds that “Mushims par- 
take of a global consensus on keeping those who convey 
God's word and ways away from the realm of political 
decision-making’ But he, too, finds that ‘being a Mus- 
lim is generally associated with stronger opposition to 
homosexuality, abortion, and divorce’. 

The overall conclusion is that neither cultural dif- 
ferences nor the historical record justify the thesis of 
an inherent clash of civilizations between the Islamic 
world and the West. Political culture (and equivalent 
terms such as civilization) can only take us so far. As Roy 
(1994: viii) observes, ‘culture is never directly explana- 
tory and in fact conceals all that is rapture and history: 
the importation of new types of states, the birth of new 
social classes and the advent of contemporary ideolo- 
gies. Over time, political debate itself shapes poltical 
culture as leaders selectively exploit its themes in pur- 
suit of their own goals. By themselves, concepts such as 
political culture and cuilization are blanket terms, offering 
a seductively easy frame of comparison, but also obscur- 
ing many crucial details. 


Political culture in 
authoritarian states 


Just as Almond and Verba argued that stable hberal 
democracies are underpinned by a pluralist civic culture 
emphasizing self-expression, so Welzel and Inglehart 
(2005, 2009) suggest that many authoritarian regimes 
are sustained by a cultural emphasis among their popu- 
lations on security. From this perspective, it is wrong to 
see non-democratic rule as secured only by repression 
of a disaffected citizenry. Rather, authoritarian regimes 
can be as legitimate as democracies; it is only the basis 
of their authority that differs. So, we have here a cultural 
theory of political stability in authoritarian settings. 
Specifically, Welzel and Inglehart (2009: 131) sug- 
gest that people in low-income couritries ‘give prior- 
ity to authority and strong leadership over freedom and 
expression. What 1s more, if a democracy does emerge 
in such unsympathetic cultures, it may be unstable: 
“democracy w fragile when it is a “democracy without 
democrats”’. Even if people reject the current leaders of 
an authoritarian government, they may simply want to 
replace them with another set of non-democratic rulers. 
In other words, Western analysts who interpret all dis- 
sent in dictatorships as a plea for democracy may sim- 
ply be seeing what they wish for. Furthermore, people 


hving under non-democratic governments who favour 
democracy may interpret the term as referring not so 
much to self-rule as to social order, national autonomy, 
and a strong econormy. 

A good example of an authoritarian culture cen- 
tred on security and order is Russia. Many in the West 
wanted to beheve that they were witnessing a transition 
to liberal democracy in Russia throughout the 1990s, 
and were then surprised to ste a ‘return’ to authori- 
tariamism during the Putin years. But Russian political 
culture includes only lumited support for democratic 
principles. Thus, Gitelman (2005: 248) writes that: 

the authoritarian traditions of K.ussia mean that peo- 

ple are not used to democratic behaviours and values, 

such as welcoming pluralism in thinking and behav- 

ing, tolerating dissent and supporting seemingly less 

efficient methods of democratic decision-making. 

They do not easily see the advantages of debate, dis- 

cussion and non-conformuty, and not deferring to a 

class of ‘superiors’. 

Inglehart (2000) also early argued that Russian 
culture was exceptionally stony ground on which to 
nurture a liberal democracy. Drawing on a survey con- 
ducted in 1999 and 2000, he found that Russians were 
less trusting, tolerant, and happy than people in most 
other countries — cultural features reinforced, but not 
created, by commumst rule. His conclusion was that the 
prospects for a transition from a competitive authoritar- 
jan régime to a hberal democracy were, at that stage, 
somewhat muted. 

[t is revealing that in spite of the criticism that 
has been directed at Putin from abroad since Rvus- 
sia imtervened in Georgian affairs in 2008 (ostensibly 
to protect Russian interests in the breakaway region of 
South Ossetia), and that moved into even higher gear 
as Russia injected itself into Ukraiman affairs in 2014, 
Putin has enjoyed remarkably high approval ratings in 
Russia (Taylor, 2014). Polls from both state-run and 
independent sources found that he had the approval of 
72 per cent of Russians in March 2014, a three-year 
high. {President Obama meanwhile had 43 per cent 
approval and President Hollande of France less than 20 
per cent approval.) Putin’s approval had peaked at 88 
per cent in September 2008, just after the intervention 
in Georga, and was now high again during the inter- 
verition in Ukraine. Some of his popularity could be 
credited to his strong response to what his government 
had portrayed as threats to Russian security and the sup- 
port of Russian minorities in both countries. But clearly 


Russians admire strong and decisive leadership, even — 
scemingly — if it involves breaking international law. 

Elsewhere, many non-democratic Islamic coun- 
tries are led by authoritarian rulers who seek to draw 
from the well of Islamic culture in a way that supports 
thear hold om power. They present democracy as an 
alien Western concept which in practice leads to hcence 
rather than freedom, to an emphasis on material rather 
than spiritual values, and to the pursuit of individual 
self-interest rather than social harmony. For example, 
Mahathir bin Mohamad, prime minister of Malay- 
gia (1981-2003), condemned Western democracies in 
which “political leaders are afraid to do what is mght, 
where the people and their leaders live in fear of the 
free media which they so loudly proclaim as inviola- 
ble’. Through such statements, authoritarian rule can be 
presented as expressing an indigenous cultural tradition 
inherently opposed to Western liberahsm. 

One objection to the position that non-democratic 
regimes are supported by political culture 1s that the 
relationship is really the other way round. As we have 
already suggested, culture can reflect rather than sus- 
tain the nature of a regime. Consider Puussia: the lack 
of political trust there may well reflect the country’s 
non-democratic history and the corrupt nature of its 
comtemporary governance. But were a secure liberal 
democracy to take root in Russia, by whatever means, 
the nation’s political culture would probably also shift in 
a democratic direction. In other words, over the longer 
term political culture reflects the nature of the regime, 
rather than vice versa. 

Interestingly, Welzel and Inglehart (2009: 136) reject 
this rebuttal. They insist, as did Gabriel Almond a gen- 
eration earlier, that politcal culture is an independent 
force. In rejecting the view that it is merely a mirror of 
the current political system, they suggest that ‘high lev- 
els of intrinsic support for democracy emerged in many 
authoritarian societies before they made the transition to 
democracy’, citing such examples as South Korea and 
Taiwan. Their view is that, as societies modernize, so 
too do its better educated segments give more emphasis 
to self-expression and post-material values. This cultural 
shift then leads to pressure to democratize. 

But how should we explain the recent story of 
Egypt? First we see its people standing at the forefront 
of the Arab Spring, with massive public dernonstrations 
in early 2011 that led to the toppling in February of the 
Mubarak regime, in office for nearly 30 years, Egyptians 
then embraced democracy, taking part in competinve 
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elections in 2011-12, and electing the government of 
Mohamed Mors, who was notable not just for heading 
the first Islamist government in Egypt's history, but also 
for being the only civihan among the five leaders that 
Egypt has had since the overthrow of the monarchy in 
1952. When Morsi began to show signs of authoritari- 
anism, he was removed by the mulitary in July 2013, and 
eventually replaced by the then little-known head of the 
Egyptian military, Abdel Fattah el-Sist. 

Por Maghraoui (2014), the dynamics behind Sisi'’s 
rise amt ‘a mystery when abstracted from the pen- 
eral context of Egypt's authoritarian past. He is a man 
with mo charisma, no political experience, no warrior’s 
aura, 110 distinct ideology, and no clear plan of how to 
tackle Eyypt's chromic social and economic problems, 
It seerms that in spite of the support that Egyptians gave 
to democratic change in 2011, many still hold on to the 
idea of strong leadership, suggesting that there is still a 
core streak of authoritarianism within Egyptian politi- 
cal culture, at least among older Egyptians if not the 
mainly younger protestors who were at the forefront 
of the protests against Mubarak and Morsi. Sisi made 
the ‘war on terror’ a cornerstone of his government, an 
idea that appealed to many Egyptians and that helped 
strengthen his base of support. In the view of Cambanis 
(2015), Susi needed ‘just enough power to stay in charge, 
and enough international support to ignore the outrage 
of Egyptians who want civil rights, political freedom, 
and genuine economic development’. How long he can 
make this last, however, remains to be seen. 

A critical complication im trying to understand 
political culture in post-colomial societies rests in dis- 
tnguishing indigenous political values from those cre- 
ated by the colonial experience. In the case of Nigeria, 
one of the major barriers to the success of democracy 
lies in the multi-ethnic nature of the Nigerian state. So 
persistent have Nigeria’ ethnic divisions become that 
they ence led a frustrated Wole Soyinka — the Nigerian 
novelist and 1986 Nobel laureate for literature — to dis- 
miss the idea of a Nigerian nation as a ‘farcical ulusion’. 

The problems can be contrasted with pre-colonial 
umes, when ethnic groups had worked out a balance 
among themselves that protected them from too much 
extermal interference, But the creation of Nigeria by 
British colonialism forced these groups to live and work 
together and to build shared systems of government and 
administration, setting them on a path of mutual hostal- 
ity as they competed for power and resources and strug- 
eled ta preserve their identity. Lacking a state tradition, 
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Nigerians continue to find it hard to trust government 
officials, so they look instead to their communities for 
stamlity, and they believe that loyalty to the community 
is the paramount virtue. 

One of the consequences is a tradition of systemic 
corruption, which has become so normal that many 
locals call it"the Nigerian factor’ As well as reflecting all 
the obvious and standard features discussedin Chapter4, 
the Nigerian brand has gone international via the 
multiple emails sent from Nigeria to Western recipi- 
ents offering millions of dollars to help settle the 
affairs of people who have allegedly died and left no 
successors. Named “419 scams’ after the section of the 
Nigerian penal code dealing with fraud, they have 
been so successful that they have become Nigeria's 


second biggest source of foreign revenues after oil 
(Smith, 2007). 

How much of the Nigerian experience with 
politcal culture is truly Nigerian, and how much is a 
consequence of Nigeria's difficulties in building a sense 
of national umty? Can modernization make a difter- 
ence in such circumstances? Does Nigeria even have 
discermible political cultural trends that have roots in 
Nigerian society and that are subject to the same kinds 
of pressures and influences as the trends we find in 
more democratic Western states with a longer history 
of relatively stable national identity? Or is the best that 
we can say about political culture in authoritarian sys- 
berms 1s that it exists, but that it is fundamentally negative 
in nature! 
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@ DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
® What are the major features of political culture in your country? 


How healthy is the civic culture in today’s democracies? 

What can be done to reverse the decline in political trust? 

Does post-materialism still make sense as a way of understanding political culture in the West? 
Is there a clash of civilizations between the Muslim and Western worlds? 

Is there such a thing as a Western political culture, and — if so — what are its features? 





@® KEY CONCEPTS 
Civic culture Political trust 
Elite political culture Post-raterialism 
Political culture social capital 


Political generation 
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PREVIEW 


For any democrat, the quality of governance must depend — in large part — on 
the extent to which citizens participate (or are allowed to participate) in the 
process of governing. In this chapter we review the many channels through 
which people can participate in government, ranging from the conventional 
to the unconventional. Two points will soon become clear. First, the quantity 
and the quality of participation vary not only between regime types but also 
within individual countries over time and between its social groups. Even in 
democracies, participation is far from equal. Second, opinion polls reveal that 
large numbers of people are either poorly informed about the issues at stake, or 
choose not to express themselves. And in authoritarian systems, of course, their 
views and opinions are not usually entertained to begin with. 

This chapter begins with an assessment of who participates and why, 
looking in particular at the problem of political exclusion, and reviewing the 
distinctions between conventional, unconventional and illegal forms of partici- 
pation. It then ties participation to public opinion, explaining how opinion is 
measured, and discusses the implications of variable levels of knowledge about 
political affairs. The chapter then considers the particular place of women in 
politics, looking at handicaps to their participation and asking why government 
is still often dominated by men. The chapter ends with a discussion of how 
participation is managed and limited in authoritarian states, pointing out that 


levels of participation are often higher than might be expected. 
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CONTENTS 


® Political participation: an 
overview 


® Who participates, and 
why? 


® Public opinion 


® Women and political 
participation 


® Participation in 
authoritarian states 


Participation might seem to be wholly beneficial for democracy, but heavy participation can indicate strain on a 


political system, 


Approaches to participation vary, ranging the civic duty school of thought to the idea that people are net naturally 


political animals. 


Studies of participation in liberal democracies focus on who takes part, to. what extent and through what channels. 
The resulting bias is towards privileged social groups, reflecting inequalities of resources and interest. 


Participation is intimately tied to levels of public knowledge about government and politics, with one driving the other. 
Some authors suggest that public opinion has become the central mechanism of representation in liberal democracy. 


While female participation has increased substantially, especially in democracies, gender inequalities in participation 


continue to pose troubling questions. 


It is often argued that political participation in authoritarian regimes is an empty concept, and yet mobilized 
participation and clientelism are important phenomena, social movements have occasionally been a significant 


feature, and gauging public opinion is more important than it might at first seem. 





Political participation: 
an overview 


Political participation describes any of the ways in 
which people seek to influence the composition or poh- 
cies of government. Conventional forms of participa- 
tion include citizens contacting their representative and 
activists campaigning for their favoured candidate. But 
participation can also take unconventional forms —such 
as signing a petition, or taking part in a demonstration — 
and may even involve breaking the law or turning to 
violence, as in the case of terrorist acts against the state. 


Political participation: Activity by individuals formally 
intended to influence who governs or the decisions taken by 
those whe do. 


Conventional participation: Takes place within formal 
politics and the law. 


Unconventional participation: Takes place outside formal 
politics or even the law. 


In a hberal democracy, people can choose whether 
to be involved in politics, to what extent, and through 
what channels. Participation of a sort is also found in 
authoritarian regimes, even if it is only to create a facade 
of engagement, manipulated so as to support, rather than 
threaten, the existing rulers. The forms and the costs of 
participation are somewhat different. 

What expectations should be brought to the 
study of participahon? One perspective, dating back 
to the ancient Greeks, 1s that involvement in collec- 
tive decision-making is both an obligation owed to the 
comumunity and an exercise in personal development, 
broadening individual horizons and providing political 
education. Prom this standpoint, participation benefits 
both the political system and the individual, and non- 
Participants are free-riders who gain from the efforts 
of others. This approach finds echoes in recent writing 
on the duties (as opposed merely to the mghts) of the 
citizen (Bellarny, 2008). 

A second perspective, rooted in practical realities 
more than high ideals, sets a lower bar. This suggests that 
people are not naturally political animals, and that we 
should interpret extensive participation as a sign of umre- 
solved tensions within a political system. Demonstrations, 
protests, and even igh voter turnout may be indicative 
of a systern that 1s overheating, rather than one that 15 in 
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good health. In normal tunes, limited participation may 
indicate the system's success in meeting popular demands, 
freeing citizens to pursue more fulfilling activities. 

In the second account, all that matters in a liberal 
democracy is that citizens monitor political events, and 
become involved as necessary; that the channels are 
open, not that they are in constant use, Schudson (1998: 
311) suggests that, even when citizens appear inactive, 
they remain poised for action, ike parents watching 
their children play in a swimming pool. Especially in 
an age when some conventional forms of participation 
have declined, such surveillance can even be seen as a 
central mechanism of democracy: "To be watchful, alert, 
and on guard are essential attributes of citizenship’, sug- 
gests FLosartvallon (2008: 33), who argues that monitor- 
ing should be understood as a form of participation, and 
Vigilance as “a mode of action’. 

A. third perspective argues that many of those who 
fail to participate do so because they feel marginalized 
or alienated, or think that their involvement will make 
no difference, or see government as a set of institutions 
dominated by elites. Humans may not be political ani- 
mals, but they routinely make cost—benefit calculations, 
and some make the rational calculation that participating 
is not worth the time or the trouble. Or, more worry- 
ingly, they believe that the only way to make themselves 
heard is through extremism and violence. 


Who participates, and why? 


Although the debate about how much participation is 
desirable raises issues of judgernent rather than fact, the 
numbers are nonetheless relevant. Lf we discover, for 
instance, that non-participants are clustered in lower 
social strata, then we might well conclude that lack of 
engagement reflects politcal cynicism or alienation, 
rather than satisfaction. The positive functions of apathy, 
as seen from a professor's office, may be less apparent in 
the ghetto. 

The most striking result of studies of participation 
in democracies is how littl most people involve them- 
selves other than through voting, In an influential com- 
parative analysis of participation in the United States 
that drew an analogy from ancient ome, Milbrath and 
Goel (1977: 11) divided the population into a small 
group of active gladiators, a large group of spectators, 
and a mid-sized proup of disengaged apathetics (see 
Figure 13.1). This classification has since been applied 
to other hberal democracies. 
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/ Gladiators ‘ 
‘Fight the 
political battles. 
5-F%. 


Spectators 
Watch political 
developments but only 
participate directly 
through voting. 
About 60%. 


Apathetics 
Avoid formal politics altagether, 
About 35%. 










FIGURE 13.1: Political participation in liberal democracies 


In another influential study, Verba ef al. (1978) 
found that there was a tendency for people to special- 
ize, such that participation is, to some degree, a matter 
of ‘how’ as well as of “how much’. In other words, those 
who engage do so in different ways. This study identi- 
hed tour types of participant: 


® Voters, who participate in local as well as national 
elections. 

® Campaigners, such as those who engage in canvassing. 

® Communal activists, such as those who participate in 
organizations concerned with a particular issue. 

® Contactors, or those who communicate with ofh- 
cials about an individual problem. 

The small proportion of gladiators in the study 
by Milbrath and Goel probably comes as no surprise, 
and yet while these people are likely to exert political 
influence, they are tar from a cross-section of society. In 
most democracies, participation is greatest among well- 
educated, upper-income, white men. In addition, for all 
but protest behaviour (found disproportionately among 
the young), participation peaks among the middle-aged. 
Furthermore, the highest layers of political involvement 
show the greatest skew, As Putnam (1976: 33) put. it: 


The ‘law of increasing disproportion seems to apply 
ta nearly every political system; no matter how we 


measure political and social status, the higher the 
level of political authority, the greater the representa- 
tion for high-status social groups. 


This bias in participation towards upper social 
groups. is significant because it suggests that apathy may 
not, after all, be a sign of satisfaction with the existing 
order. In that case, we would expect the well-heeled to 
be less involved in politics because they have relatively 
little to complain about — exactly the opposite of the 
observed pattern. 

So, why does participation increase as we move up 
the social scale? According to Verba et al. (1995), two fac- 
tors are influential. First, resources are important. Peo- 
ple in high-status groups are equipped with such assets 
as education, money, status, and communication skills. 
Education gives access te information and strength- 
ens the ability to interpret it. Money buys the luxury 
of time for political activity. High status provides the 
opportumity to obtain a respecttul hearing. And com- 
munication skills help in presenting one’s views persua- 
sively. Added together, these resources provide a useful 
tool kat for effective political intervention; their unequal 
distribution helps to account for under-participation by 
less privileged social groups. 

Second, political interest is umportant. High- 
status. individuals are more likely to be engaged with 


formal politics, having the motive as well as the means 
to become involved. No longer preoccupied with the 
daily strugele, they can take satisfaction from engage- 
ment in collective activity (Inglehart and Welzel, 2010). 
The wealthy are also more hkely to be able to see how 
politics can impact their wealth and prospects. So, higher 
social groups possess an interest in politics and can afford 
to put their concerns into practice, Conversely, those in 
lower social strata are more hkely to come from a fam- 
ily and community where the main focus is the chal- 
lenges of daily life, rather than the remote goings-on of 
national politics. 

As for the spectators in the study by Milbrath and 
Goel, their characteristics are harder to pin down, but 
their role has changed with the increased availability of 
information. The internet and the rise of social media 
have made it possible to gather political information 
at a level of detail that was impossible 40 years ago. 
If watching without necessarily speaking 1s a form of 
participation, then the channels through which we can 
spectate have grown enormously, such that politcal 
spectating may now be a leading and highly influential 
form of participation. In an age of spectatorship, suggests 
Green (20104), the disciplinary gaze of the people — 
their eyes, rather than their voice — has become the 
source of their power. 

While the emphasis of research on political par- 
ticipation is on explaining what distinguishes the gladi- 
ators from the spectators, we should not ignore the 
apathetics, the people who do not participate art all. 
This group raises the problem of political exclusion. 
As Verba et al. (1995) write, the apathetics effectively 
exclude themselves — or, sometimes, are deliberately 
excluded — from the normal means by which citizens 
collectively shape their society. The archetypal non- 
participant might be an unemployed young person 
with no qualifications, inhabiting a high-crime, inmer- 
city neighbourhood, often from a minority culture 
and perhaps not even speaking the dominant language. 
Such a profile may encourage radical activity among 
a few but, in general, a preoccupation with everyday 
life limits or eliminates formal participation in conven- 
tional political processes. 


Political exclusion: The phenomenon by which some 
are discouraged from taking part in collective decision- 
making because of their marpinal position in society. 
Examples of excluded groups include the poor and the 
unemployed. 
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Because participation in most hberal democracies 
is an option rather than a requirement (however, sce 
discussion about mandatory voting in Chapter 16), it 
is unlikely ever to be equal; and, because inequalities 
in participation are deeply rooted in social differences 
in resources and interest, so the active minority 1s sure 
to rernain sociologically unrepresentative of the passive 
majority. But our understanding of participation will 
always be incomplete without an understanding of the 
motives behind political apathy. The aims of universal 
participation and pohtical equality coexist alongside the 
facts of limited and unequal involvement. 
Flaving asked who participates in politics, it 1s also 
worth briefly asking why they take part. The obvious 
answer is a desire to play a part in shaping govern- 
ment policies, but there are different elements to this 
calculation: 
® Idealism. People believe in ideas and wish to bring 
about change. 

® Resnonstbility. At least some citizens feel that it 1s their 
civic responsibility, and might think about the amount 
of blood that has been shed over the centuries to win 
the right to vote and to freely express opinions. 

® Concern. Some will participate because they are con- 
cerned about the problems facing society, and wish 
to be counted as part of the potential solution, and/ 
or wish to promote parties and politicians that they 
beheve are willing and able to address these problems. 

® Self-interest. Some wall participate because they seek to 
promote issues and causes that bring personal profit 
and benefits. 

® Enjoyment. Others will participate because they find 
it enjoyable, whether for social reasons, engagement 
with the community, or the thrill of the competition. 

In addition to voting, the conventional forms of 
participation include anything involving contacts with - 
or support for — elected ofheials, political parties, or 
interest proups (see Table 13.1). But recent evidence 
suggests a decline not just im voting (see Chapter 17) but 
also in. other forms of conventional participation, a trend 
that 1s indicative of growing disillusionment with gov- 
ernment and ‘politics as usual’. This is particularly true 
with younger citizens, who are not so much apathetic 
as rejecting the conventional channels and leading the 
move towards a diversification of participation. They are 
building wider networks using social media, and many 
are ¢Tipaping in consumer politics — see Focus 13.1. 
For the most marginalized or distrustful, meanwhile, the 
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TABLE 13.1: Forms of political participation 


Conventional Voting in elections 
Joining or donating to political parties 
Joining, supporting or donating to interest groups 
Contacting elected representatives 
Volunteering in political carmpaigns or running elections 
Organizing community campaigns 
Attending political rallies ar meetings 

Less conventional/unconventional Taking part in peaceful demonstrations or protests 
Mobilizing or expressing opinions through social media 
Pasting comments on online news stories 
Signing petitions 
Organizing or taking part in consumer boycotts 
Writing letters to media outlets 

legal Civil disobedience 
Occupation of buildings or public spaces 
Sabotaging the efforts of parties, candidates, or elected officials 
Politically motivated crime 
Political violence, including terrorism and assassination 


switch has been away from convention and towards sup- many different times, but at no time in history have 

port for anti-establishment political parties, extremism, so many people been potentially a target as is the case 

and even political violence. today: the means used have expanded, the targets have 
We can always hope that politics remains peaceful, 

but it often spills over into confrontation and violence. | cease ; 

This has been a reality throughout history, of course, Consumer politics: Buying or boycotting goods or services 

with examples found in many different societies at Pe Dae aes ee 


* FOCUS 13.1 | The consumer as political participant 





One form of political participation that rarely appears on most lists of options, in spite of being a device with 
which many people engage, is consumer politics. This involves @ decision to buy or boycott goods or services 
for political reasons. It is nothing new, and can be an enormously effective way of making a point or achieving a 
goal at little cost to the person making that point. These boycotts have long been used to express opinions about 
everything from human rights to consumer safety, animal rights, mealth concems, and environmental concerns. 


One of the most famous examples of consumer politics at work was the start of the US war of 
independence, which was sparked by protests in the American colonies about trade policies pursued by 
England. Two other examples were the Don’t Buy Jewish campaign that emerged in parts of Europe at the end 
of the nineteenth century, and the boycott of Jewish-owned businesses imposed by the Nazis in Germany. 


More recent examples include the efforts made by consumers to reduce their own energy consumption, 
or that of targeted companies, so as to limit their carbon footprints; seeking out fair trade products that offer a 
higher or quaranteed price to the original producers; and boycotts of retail chains that exploit sweat-shop labour. 


On the other hand, consumers have also been known to organize anti-boycotts, or ‘buycotts’, where a 
deliberate effort is made to make purchases in the face of efforts to express political pratest through boycotts. 
For example, when a campaign was launched in the Middle East to use a boycott to protest the publication in 
Denmark in 2005 of cartoons depicting the prophet Muhammad, a counter-protest was organized in the form of 
the Buy Danish campaign, aired at offsetting the effects of the boycott. 


broadened, and the channels available to spread the 
underlying message have grown. While there may not 
always be a deliberate effort to cause injury or death 
in such instances, this cannot be said in the case with 
two other forms of political expression: assassination 
and terrorism. 

Assassination has long been part of the politi- 
cal landscape. The original ‘Assassins’ (the Hashshashin 
or hashish-eaters) were a twelfth-century Muslim sect 
whose members believed their duty was to hunt down 
Christians. Pohtical killing remains potentially one of 
the most influential of all forms of political participa- 
tion; a single shot or thrust of the knife by an individual 
can bring about a change of government or spark a war 
and so change the course of history. It 1s hard to meas- 
ure it impact or understand its causes, in part because 
it is an underground activity, in part because it can be 
opportunistic as opposed to carefully planned, and in 
part because so many attempts to lull political leaders 
have failed. In the nationalist twentieth century, many 
political killings seemed to originate in extreme nation- 
alist ideology, but in other cases the assassins were sim- 
ply mentally unstable, or the motive was unknown (see 
Table 13.2). Even so, we cannot ignore assassination as a 
form of political participation. 


Assassination: The murder of a prominent public figure for 
political reasons. 


Terrorism is a form of participation of a different 
order, since it typically targets civilians and is specifi- 
cally aimed at changing policy by striking fear into large 
populations. It too is one of the oldest forms of polin- 
cal participation, but has taken on new significance in 


TABLE 13.2: Some [in}famous assassinations 
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recent decades as it has gone global. Where terror was 
once aimed mainly at changing domestic policy — as in 
the case of Irish republicanism in Britain, independ- 
ence in the Basque region of Spain, or protests against 
capitahsm in Germany and Italy — the advanced sophis- 
tication of terrorist techniques has combined with the 
instant availability of information on a global basis to 
allow terrorists to reach a worldwide audience. In an 
envinanment of heightened security concerns, terror- 
ists do mot even need to act; the credible threat of action 
can itself be enough to instil fear and change policy. 


Terrorism: The we of violence against civilian targets in 
order to instil fear with the goal of achieving political change. 


Public opinion 


Participation, we have suggested, can take the form of 
monitoring political events, even if that surveillance 
does mot lead to participatory behaviour. Given that 
broad approach, we can view public opinion as an 
arena of political participation. When people discuss the 
issues of the day in a way that shapes public opinion, 
they are taking part not simply in politics, but also in 
democratic politics. 


Public opinion: The range of views held on an issue of 
public concern by the members of an affected community. 


Puble opinion matters, especially, but not only, in 
democracies. Opinion pollsters measure public opinion 
through survey research, internet research compamies 
monitor Twitter trends, and the political class engages 


SSS a  —— 


1914 Franz Ferdinand, archduke of Austria 

1948 Mahatma Gandhi, Indian nationalist leader 

1963 John F. Kennedy, US president 

1944 Hendrik Verwoerd, South African prime minister 
1981 Anwar Sadat, Egyptian president 

1984 Indira Gandhi, Indian prime minister 

1995 Yitzhak Rabin, Israeli prime minister 

2007 Benazir Bhutto, former Pakistani prime minister 


Bosnian nationalism 

Hindu nationalism 

Unknown 

Assassin judged insane 

islamic terrorists objecting to accord with Israel 
Sikh extremism 

israeli ultranationalism 


Uncles 
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in a continuous debate on what ‘the public’ thinks 
about particular issues. They do this because they know 
that politicians take note. A case can even be made that 
public opinion is a more powerful influence on politi- 
cal decisions than elections, given that public opinion 
is measured continuously and on specific issues. What 
applied during the French Revolution still speaks to 
us today: 


Public opinion was a power that manifested inelf 
always and everywhere without being represented 
or instituted im amy particular place. Hence it 
became the essential manifestation of the people 
as an active and permanent presence. (R.osanvallon, 
2008: 31) 


Although we can define public opinion as whatever 
the population thinks about a given issue, and assume 
that it can be measured using polls, this simple defini- 
tion fails to capture what most politicians understand by 
‘public opinion’. Their thinking is sensitive to structured 
and orgamzed opinion as expressed through the media, 
or by opinion leaders. This more political perspective 
links the idea of a ‘public’ to an informed community 
sharing basic political principles. 

In terms of how public opinion is measured, 
there are several options available (in liberal democra- 
cies, at least), Prime among these are opinion polls 
and sarmple surveys, the most accurate methods of 
identifying what people profess to believe, Although 
the publ itself remains resolutely sceptical of sample 
surveys, their accuracy is now well attested, at least in 
predicting election outcomes in countries where poll- 
sters know how to interpret the numbers. In modern 
presidential elections in the United States, for example, 
the difference between the number of votes projected 
for the eventual winner and the final result has rarely 
been more than 3 per cent. One pollster — Nate Silver 
of the New York Times — was even able to correctly pre- 
dict the winner in 49 out of 50 states in 2008, and all 
50 states in 2012. 


Opinion poll: A series of questions asked in a standard way 
of 4 systematic sample of the population in onder to gauje 
ic opiai 


Sample survey: Similar te an opinion poll but involving a 
more detailed questionnaire. Such surveys are often commis 
sioned by governments or academic researchers. 





But in an era of declining turnout at elections 
and a falling response rates to surveys, pollsters do face 
increasing technical challenges. In the 2015 British gen- 
eral election, for example, they significantly under-esti- 
mated the number of seats that the Conservatives would 
win. One factor here seers to have been the tendency 
for Labour supporters in particular to exaggerate their 
hkehhood of voting. A broader interpretation distin- 
guishes between values and choices. Voters might not 
like the values of a particular political party (such as the 
Conservatives), but still vote for it because they judge 
that it will govern more effectively than the alternatives, 
not least on the economy (Booth, 2015), 

Counter-intuitive though it may be, a group of 
1,000 people carefully selected for an opinion poll 
can accurately represent the whole population. The 
key phrase here is ‘carefully selected’. The procedure 
must be systematic, and the sample must be compared 
with known figures for the population, with adjust- 
ments (known as ‘weighting’) for any discrepancies. 
Weighting is particularly important when the sample is 
self-selected, as with people who agree to take part in 
polls conducted through the internet. Weighting or not, 
some self-selected samples, such as the small minor- 
ity of constituents who contact their representative 
about their pet topic, should not be regarded as a valid 
basis for estimating public opinion at all — at least not 
when public opinion is equated with the whole adult 
population. 

Even when a sample is chosen systematically, it 
would be wrong to overstate the reliability of opinion 
polls in measuring the opinions of individual respond- 
ents. Polls are usually commissioned by political par- 
ties or mass media, not by the ordinary people who 
answer the questions. As a result, people may never 
have thought about a topic before they are invited to 
answer questions on it (Althaus, 2003). They may give 
an opinion when they have none, or they may agree to 
a statement because it is the easiest thing to do {‘yea- 
saying’) or because it is socially acceptable. Certainly, 
one danger of opinion polls is that they help to con- 
struct the public opinion they claim they are simply 
measuring. 

A focus group overcomes some of these difh- 
culties by allowing researchers to gather small groups 
of people — typically eight to ten — with a common 
characteristic: they may be non-voters, for example, or 
donors to a particular party. The idea is to explore, in 


open-ended style, the perspectives through which par- 
ticipants view the issue. Unlike an opinion poll, the 
agenda can be at least partly driven by those taking part. 
A focus group is a qualitative technique, smaller in scale 
than an opinion poll and often self-selected, but aiming 
at a deeper understanding than is possible with the pre- 
coded answers used in most quantitative surveys. 
Because opinion polls do not give respondents a 
chance to discuss the issue before expressing their views, 
their results are criticized by those who favour more 
ambitious interpretations of the public’s role. Building 
on a richer view of the public’s capacity, scholars have 
developed the idea of a deliberative opinion poll or 
citizens’ jury (Fishkin, 2011). This technique involves 
exposing a small sample of voters to a range of view- 
points on a selected topic, perhaps through presentations 
by experts and politicians. With the background to the 
problem established, the group proceeds to a discussion 
and a judgement. Opinion is only measured when the 
issues have been thoroughly aired. As Fishkin (1991: 1) 


E 4 FOCUS 13.2 | The problem of the uninformed citizen 
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explains, an opinion poll ‘models what the public thinks, 
giver: how httle it knows’, while a deliberative opin- 
ion poll ‘models what the public would think, if it had 
a more adequate chance to think about the questions 
at issue’. 


Focus group: A moderated discussion amorig 2 small group 
of respondent: or a particular topic, used to explore the 
thinking and emotions behind people's attitudes. 


Deliberative opinion poll or citizens’ jury: An arrange- 
ment by which people are briefed by, and can question, 
experts and politicians on a given topic before their own 
‘Opinions are measured. 


Deliberative polling can therefore be used to 
anticipate how opinion might develop on new issues. 
It is also helpful on issues with a large technical con- 
tent; for example, global warming or genetic testing. In 
such areas, expert explanation can usefully precede an 





The quality. and quantity of political participation are driven in part by the knowledge of citizens. Those who 
keep up with public affairs and have opinions about public matters are more likely to participate than those who 
do not. But there is no guarantee even that those who participate really know much about the issues at stake. 

In reality, most people are poorly or selectively informed on most public issues most of the time. This raises the 
troubling question of the uninformed citizen, and how low levels of knowledge impact government and politics. 


This is far from a new problem. In The Republic, Plato argued that government was best conducted by 
knowledgeable experts, free from the influence of the uninformed majority. In Leviathan, Hobbes suggested that 
the role of the public should not extend much further than the formation of government. Alexander Hamilton 
spoke of ‘the imprudence of democracy’ and of the ‘turbulent and changing’ nature of the people, who could 
‘seldom judge or determine right’ (Morris, 19766: 154). Others — including Machiavelli, Hume and Hegel - 
conceded that while the involvement of citizens in government was important, it was no more than a necessary 
evil. Jonn Stuart Mill (1861: 268) regarded pubiic opinion as representing the views of a ‘collective mediocrity’, 
and favoured a weighted system that gave more votes to university graduates on the grounds that they were 


more politically competent. 


However, many political scientists favour a more nuanced approach. They argue that voters can use effective 
shortcuts such as party labels, expert endorsements, and campaign cues to help them make intelligent choices 
(Somin, 2004). Downs (1957) suggested that voters can infer the policy stance of candidates in an election fram 
their party affiliations, while Popkin (1994) argues that most of the information voters learn about politics is 
picked up as a by-product of activities pursued as a part of daily life; the media help, he argues, by explaining 
the actions of political leaders and parties, and the relevance of those actions for voters, while campaigns dao 
heip to clarify the issues. For Lupia (1994), the use of shortcuts can in certain cases allow badly informed voters to 
emulate the behaviuor of relatively well-informed voters. Uninformed voters, it seems, are far from unintelligent. 
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expression of public opinion. Though not widely used, 
citizens juries are an ingenious attempt to overcome the 
problem of ill-informed rephes which bedevils conven- 
tional opinion polls. 

In terms of the umpact of puble opinion, in some 
ways it pervades all policy-making. It forms the envi- 
ronment within which politicians work, sitting in on 
Many government mectings even though it is never 
minuted asa member. In such discussions, public opin- 
ion usually performs one of two roles: acting either as 
a prompt or as a veto. ‘Public opinion demands we do 
something about traffic congestion’ is an example of the 
former; ‘public opinion would never accept restrictions 
on car use’ illustrates the latter. So, as Qualter (1991: 
311) suggests, “while public opimion does not povern, it 
may set huts on what governments do’. 

Yet, public opinion is never all-powerful, even in 
liberal democracies. It informs agendas, rather than pol- 
icy, and four limits are worth noting: 


® Public opinion offers few detailed policy prescrip- 
hions. A few important objectives preoccupy the pub- 
lc but most policies are routine and uncontroversial. 
In detailed policy-making, expert and orgamzed 
opinion matters more than public opinion. 

® The public as a whole is often ill-informed, espe- 
cially, but not only, on foreign policy (see Focus 13.2). 
Asked before the invasion of Iraq m 2003, “To the 
best of your knowledge, how many of the September 
11 hijackers were Iraqi citizens?’, only 7 per cent of 
Americans pave the correct answer (which was zero) 
(Pryor, 2003). 

® Public opinion can evade trade-offs but governments 
cannot, though they sometimes try. The public may 
want lower taxes, more government spending, and a 
lower budget deficit but leaders must choose between 
these incompatible objectives. Further, the risks asso- 
clated with a policy are superficially assessed by the 
public but require close attention from decision- 
takers (Weissbere, 2002). 

® Politicians’ perceptions of public opinion are often 
Inaccurate, because they are influenced by personal 
contacts and by their natural tendency to project their 
own views onto the wider electorate (Herbst, 1998). 

Public opinion is most influential when it is seen to 

change. Only foolhardy politicians ignore developments 

in the overall climate of opimion, and many politicians 

are sensitive to changes in the national mood (Stimson, 

2004). So same-sex marriage can be an irrelevance one 


year and the topic everyone is talking about the mext; a 
skilled pohtician can spot and respond to such agenda 
shifts. What this tells us is that changes in public opimion 
matter as much as the levels of opinion. But just how 
far political leaders should follow the public mood, and 
how far they should actually lead, is another matter, as 
we saw in Chapter 8. 


Women and political 
participation 


Participation by women is an interesting sub-field 
within the broader field of political engagement. It is an 
area where sipmificant trends are apparent within liberal 
democracies, reinforced in some countries by policies 
aimed at increasing the proportion of women Ilegisla- 
tors. Yet, women remain under-represented at the top 
tiers of government — often severely so — raising the 
question of whether a glass ceiling still limits women’s 
propress, even in an era when open prejudice has waned. 

In many hberal democracies, women are now at 
least equally as hkely to vote as men, and often more 
so. In the 1920s and 1930s, atter women had won the 
tight to vote, studies in Western Europe and North 
America found that men were more likely to vote than 
women (Norris, 2009: 728). The balance has since been 
reversed in most democracies: among those registered 
to vote in the United States, for example, a higher pro- 
portien of women than men turned out at every presi- 
dential election between 1980 and 2012. In 2012, this 
gender gap was nearly four points (Center for Ameri- 
can Women and Politics, 2014). In other democracies, 
too {ancluding France, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
countries), women voters outnumber men (Stevens, 
2007: 49). Male turnout still remains higher among 
the elderly, but that will hkely change as generational 
replacement proceeds. 

But in most forms of formal political participa- 
tion beyond voting, men still hold the lead; they tend to 
dominate politcal party activities, making direct contact 
with politicians and bureaucrats, and protest activities 
(Adman, 2009; 315). And at least in the United States 
and the UK, men remain more interested in and knowl- 
edgeable about politics (Norris, 2009: 728; Hansard 
Society, 2012: 66). When it comes to holding political 
office, women are found disproportionately at the local 
rather than the national level (Stokes, 2005: pt Vj, and 
the higher the political office, the more likely it will be 
that a man will hold the post. The number of women 
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FIGURE 13.2: Women in legislatures 


Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union (2015). Bata jor lower chambers of legislatures only. Europe bar for 
members of OSCE, excluding Nordic countries (Scandinavia and Iceland). 


elected as legislative representatives is growing, to be 

sure (see Figure 13.2), but high-level politics contin- 

ues to be dormmated by men. There are several possible 

explanations for this: 

® Women are less likely than men to be found in occu- 
pations that serve as a springboard to political careers, 
notably law (Darcy et al., 199-4). 

® Confidence may still be an issue. Even among those 
with similar levels of experience and achievement, 
argues Uhomas (2005: 12), many women still tend to 
perceive themselves as less qualified than men. 

® Legislatures rermain, or at least are seen by many 
worlen, as gendered institutions — meaning that 
they still advantage men over worten by, for exarn- 
ple, having working hours that are unwelcoming 
to women with more than their fair share of farm- 
ily responsibilities (Kittlson and Schwindt-Bayer, 
2012). The effect is that even when women are 
elected to office, they remain outsiders (Duerst- 
Lahn, 2002: 22). 


Gendered institution: A body that operates with formal 
rules and informal conventions which, often unintentionally, 
advantage men over wornen. 


Many countries have adopted formal means to 
increase the nurnber of women in legislatures, but this 
is a relatively recent development, with the 1995 UN- 
sponsored Beijing Platform for Action providing new 
momentum. Chree main methods are used: 
® Reserved seats. This is the oldest but rarest method, 

by which a party selects women members for special 
seats pranted in proportion to its share of the vote; 
the more seats a party wins in the general election, 
the more reserved seats it is allocated. In Pakistan, 
where this format is well established, 60 special seats 
in the national assembly are reserved for women. The 
method is also used in Rwanda, which has the world’s 
highest proportion of fernale legislators. There, 24 of 
A) seats in the lower house are reserved for women; 
other fermale candidates are elected directly. 
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RUSSIA 


Brief Profile: Russia has undergone dramatic changes i 
in recent decades. For nearly 70 years, Russia was the 2 B80 
mASHA 
Democracy Index rating 
Flawed Democracy 
Freedom House rating 
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Human Development Index rating 


dominant partner in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR), a state thet most Westermers feared, distrusted, 
and misunderstood. The USSR collapsed in 7991, but its 
state socialist political and economic system still casts a 
shadow over modem Russia, The challenge has Geen to 
build a multi-party democracy in a culture unfamiliar with 
and unsympathetic to democracy. Its leaders have never last 
sight of the national tradition of strong executive authority, 
and understanding Russia today is as much a question of 
assessing the actions and motives of President Viadimir 
Putin, and the clique around him, as of comprehending 
the country’s governing institutions. Putin served two terms 
in office between 2000 and 2008, then stepped down as 
required by the constitution, winning re-election in 2012. 
Despite a static economy and population, Putin seexs 

to reassert what he sees as Russia's rightful position as a 
leading international power. 


Form of government > Federal serni-presidential republic consisting of 83 ‘subjects’, including republics, provinces, 
and territories. Modem state formed 7991, and mest recent constitution adopted 1993. 

Legislature ? Bicameral! Federal Assembly: a 450-member State Duma elected for five-year terms, and a relatively weak 
144-member Federation Council with two members appointed by the president from each federal unit. 


Executive (> Semi-presidential, The president is directly elected, and limited to two consecutive six-year terms. The 
prime minister, appointed by the President and confirmed by the Duma, heads the Council of Ministers, and succeeds the 
president ii needed {no vice president). 


Judiciary ©? Based on civil law and the constitution of 1993. Headed by a 19-member Constitutional Court (members 
nominated for 12-year terms by the president and confirmed by the Federation Council) and, for civil and administrative 
cases, a Supreme Court. 


Electoral system © Direct elections fer the president, with the possibility of two rounds if no one wins a majority in the 
Tirst ballot. Party list proportional representation is used tor the State Duma. 


Parties > Multi-party, but parties are weak and unstable — reflecting, rather than shaping, power. The leading party, 
United Russia, provides a foundation for the authoritarian rule of Viaciimir Putin. 





® Party quota. By far the most common method, neutrally, for candidates from each gender) and others 


introduced and prevalent in Europe, this typically 
occurs when one party adopts a quota (typically 
29-50 per cent) for women candidates {or, more 


follow in order to avoid being seen as falling behind. 
‘To forestall a token effort, additional stipulations may 
require some women to be placed high on a party's 


Participation in Russia 
Russia presents a clear case of the limits of political 
participation in.an authoritarian regime. On the one hand, 
Russia is an intensely political society with an-educated 
people fully aware of national developments, which they 
follow using television in particular On the other hand, 
political participation is shallow, held back by pervasive 
cynicism about the capacity of ordinary people to make 
a difference. The authoritarianism of the past and the 
present pervaces political attitudes, creating a country 
with @ passive majority According to a 2012 survey, 
57 per cent of Russians felt that a strong leader was more 
important than democracy (while 32 per cent opted for 
democracy), and 75 per cent felt that a strong economy 
was more important than a good democracy {while 21 per 
cent opted for democracy) (Pew Research Center, 2012). 
Suspicion of organizations is endemic, with more 
people distrusting than trusting even the highest-rated 
institutions (the army and the Church), and placing most 
of their trust in personal networks of friends and family. 
Political parties languish near the bottom of the trust 
list, being mainly the creatures of politicians and the 


list (in hist systems), or to be selected for winnable 
districts (in plurality systems) (see Chapter 16). 

® Legislative quota. This is the most recent method. 
It is particularly common in Latin America and oper- 
ates in a simular way to the party quota except that it 
is mandated by law and applies to all parties. The rules 
may be vague, allowing wiggle room for unenthusias- 
tic parties, but they enable the government to parade 
its commitment to gender equality. 


Quotas are no cure-all, not least because they can 
be seen as a remedy that fails to address the underly- 
ing causes of unequal representation. Also, they do not 
always work, a problem reflected in the fact that the 
percentage of women in legislatures in most countries 
remains lower than the numbers set in party, or even 
legislative, quotas. France passed an ambitious parity law 
in 2000, for example, but by 2012, the proportion of 
women in the National Assembly had only increased to 
26 per cent. One reason for such discrepancies is imple- 
mentation failure: not all parties deliver on the quota to 
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president, anc proving themselves to be unstable, with 
an insecure social base. 

Few people belong to any voluntary public 
organizations, membership of trade unions is low, 
and regular church attendance is uncomman. Few 
social organizations have lasted long or built large 
membershios, while otners have Deen incomorated into 
the regime, and any with foreign links are charged by the 
Putin administration with being engaged in espianage. 
With few organizations standing between citizen and 
state, mass political participation is concentrated on 
national elections, and Russia remains a distinctly 
uncivil society. The Russian people are subjects first and 
participants second. 

Public protest in Russia against Putin's manipulation 
of parliamentary elections in 2011, and of the presidential 
contest of 2012, represented an important development. 
Younger, better educated people in the largest cities, 
notably Moscow, showed their dissatisfaction with their 
country’s highly managed politics. At least in the short 
term, however, the most concrete outcome was anew 
law restricting (but not Danning) such protests. 


which they have subscribed. For Hughes (2011: 604), 
quota policies ‘rarely challenge men’s majority dom- 
nance of national legislatures’. Even so, they are a widely 
used device tor influencing patterns of participation and 
have rapidly become a global standard (Dahlerup, 2006; 
Krook, 2009). 

In spite of the problem of the glass ceiling, the num- 
ber of women being elected to the highest executive 
offices has grown, such that when a woman is elected as 
a president or prime minister it is much less notewor- 
thy than it once was. Indeed, one argument for lepisla- 
tive quotas is that the number of women in legislatures 
seems to influence the number im executive office. 
Since Sirirmavo Bandaranaike became prime minister of 
Ceylon (now $n Lanka) in July 1960, more than four 
dozen countries have elected women as presidents or 
prime ministers — see Table 13.3 for some examples. 

Globally, the number of women holding cabi- 
net positions has also prown, with several countries — 
including Finland, France, Iceland, Norway, Spain, South 
Africa, sweden, and Switzerland — having achieved, or 
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TABLE 13.3: Women executives (selected) 


es ee 


Sirimavo Bandaranaike’ Sri Lanka 
Indira Gandhi? India 
Golda Meir Israel 
Margaret Thatcher Britain 
Eugenia Charles Dominica 
Gro Harlem Brundtland Norway 
Corazon Aquino Philippines 
Benazir Bhutto Pakistan 


Jenny Clark 
Megawati Sukarnoputri 


New Zealand 


Indonesia 


Luisa Diogo Mozambique 
Angela Merkel Germany 
Ellen Johnson Sirleaf Liberia 
Jéhanna Siguréardéttir’ Iceland 

Julia Gillard Australia 
Dilma Roussett Brazil 


Notes; 

: First female head of government of modern era. 
‘ Assassinated. 

* World's first openly lesbian head of government. 


comung close to achieving, an equal number of women 
as men in cabinet. While many women mumisters are still 
found in the ‘soft’ areas of education and social policy, 
they have also moved into more powerful fields such as 
defence, finance, and foreign policy (Bauer and Tremblay, 
2()11). Despite this progress, it 1s as well to remember that 
the glass of participation remains well over half empty. 
In a large majority of countries, most ministers and 
legislators — as most top business executives — are still men. 


Participation in authoritarian 
states 


The argument is sometimes made that political partici- 
pation, at least as understood in hberal democracies, is 
an empty concept in non-democratic settings. After all, 
the nature of authoritarian regimes is that they must 
seek to control popular activity in order to ensure their 
own survival and retention of power. 


1960-65, 1970-77, 1994-2000 
1966-77, 1980-84 
1969-74 

1979-90 

1980-95 

1981, 1986-89, 1990-96 
1986-92 

1988-90, 1993-94 
1999-2008 

2001-04 

2004-10) 

2005— 

2006— 

2009-13 

2010-13 

201 1- 


Wet the evidence suggests that there is substantial 
participation in many countries beyond the hberal dem- 
ecratic world (see Figure 13.3), even if its character is 
often distinctive. Writing before the Arab uprisings, for 
example, Albrecht (2008: 16) suggested that ‘the concept 
of participation is not only applicable in the authori- 
tariam states of the Middle East and North Africa, but 
also critical to a comprehensive understanding of state— 
society relationships in this region’. What we often find, 
for example, is mobilized participation. In con- 
trast to the autonomous participation found in liberal 
democracies, where citizens make their own choices as 
it suits them, mobilized participation is managed and 
obligatory: people may be encouraged to take part in 
politcal rallies in return for rewards such as food and 
entertainment, or may be induced to do so by threats. 
Participation typically operates through informal sectors 
such as ethnic groups, rather than formal channels such 
as political parties, and is not without benefit: ‘Citizens 
can semetimes learn by doing, gradually adopting new 
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FIGURE 13.3: Political participation in developing countries 
Source: Pew Research Canter (2014). Participation is measured by frequency of voting, participation in protests, 


signing petitions, and other forms of engagement. 


attitudes as the upshot of practical experience’, suggest 
Bratton et al, (2005: 310). 


Mobilized participation: Elite-controlled involverent in 
politics designed to express popular support for the regime. 


In authoritarian regimes, the limits and nature of 
participation are often subject to an implicit dialogue as 
activists test the boundaries of the acceptable. Authori- 
tarian rulers may allow free space in those areas such as 
local politics which do not directly threaten the central 
leadership. They may permit the expression of opinion 
on the internet even as they censor television broadcasts. 
Further, as societies grow more complex, rulers often 
come to realize that responding to popular pressure on 
non-sensitive issues can limit dissent and enhance polin- 
cal stability. 

In communist regimes, participation is both more 
extensive and more regimented than in liberal democ- 
racies: ordinary people sit on comradely courts, admun- 
ister elections, join para-police organizations, and serve 
on people's committees covering local matters, But the 
quality of participation does not match its quantity. To 
ensure that mass engagement always strengthens the 
party, communist party members guide all the avenues 
of political expression. Communication flows only from 


top to bottom. So, people behave as they are treated: as 
passive, rather than active. Because no real channels exist 
for airing prievarices, people are left with two choices: 
to shut up and continue with lite, or to air their com- 
plaints outside the system. 
| Against the background of a long history of 
authoritarianism, the Chinese Communist Party has 
opened some social space in which sponsored proups 
can operate with relative freedom. For example, more 
than 150,000 civic associations were registered in 
2007, providing an opportunity for citizen-to-citizen 
communication under the party's watchful eye in such 
areas as education and the environment (Guo, 2007). 
But explicit opposition to the party remains forbidden. 
The topic may go unmentioned but memories remain 
of the Tiananmen Square massacre of 1989, when the 
ariny's tanks turned on pro-democracy demonstra- 
tors in Being. At the local level, sometimes violent 
protests continue against corruption, unemployment, 
pollution, illegal levies, or non-payment of wages or 
pensions. Demonstrations by ethnic minorities aside, 
these local protests do not threaten the party’s dorm- 
nance but are directed at local failures to implement 
natiomal policies. 

Elsewhere, a common technique for channelling, 
but also controlling, participation in authoritarian states 
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is Chentelism, or patron—client relationships. These are 
traditional, informal hierarchies fuelled by exchanges 
between a high-status patron and chents of lower status. 
The colloquial phrase ‘big man/small boy’ conveys the 
nature of the interaction: patrons are landlords, employ- 
ers, party leaders, government mumisters, ethnic lead- 
ers, or anyone with control over resources, and around 
whom chents — lacking resources of their own — gather 
for protection and security. 


Clientelism: Politics substantially based on patron—client 
relationships. A powerful figure (the patron) provides protec- 
tion to a number of lower-status clients who, in exchange, 
offer their unqualified allegiance and support. 


Although patron—client relationships are found to 
some extent in all political systerns, including liberal 
democracies, they are of greatest political significance 
in authoritarian regimes. Particularly im low-income 
countries, and unequal socienes with weak governing 
institutions, personal networks of patrons and cherts 
can be the main instrument for bringing ordinary peo- 
ple into contact with formal politics, and are often the 


central organizing structure of politics itself (Figure 13.4). 
Despite their informality, these networks underpin, and 
often overwhelm, more formal channels of participation 
such as political parties. 

Political patrons control the votes of their chents 
and persuade them to attend meetings, join orgariiza- 
tions, or simply follow their patron around in a defer- 
ential manner, These public (on stage) afhrmations of 
support are pohtically relewant, even though they often 
fail to reflect chents’ private {off stage) opimon (Scott, 
1985). Participation by chents is controlled and mobi- 
hzed, but the patron—chent relationship 1s based on per- 
sonal exchange rather than a political party or a shared 
political outlook. 

The patron’; power, and its inhibiting effect on 
democracy, 1s illustrated in this comment by Egypt's 
President Abdul Nasser, interviewed in 1957 when he 
was still a reforming leader (Owen, 1993): 


We were supposed to have a democratic system 
between 1923 and 1953. But what pood was this 
democracy to our people? You have seen the land- 
owners driving the peasants to the polling booths. 
There they would vote according to the instructions 
of their masters. | wane the peasants to be able to say 
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Resources flow downwards, support flows upwards. 


FIGURE 13.4: A patronage network linking centre 


and periphery 


‘yes’ and ‘no’ without this in any way affecting their 
livelihood and daily bread. This in my view is the 
basis for freedom and democracy. 

Participation through patronage appeals in authori- 
tarian settings because it links elite and mass, centre and 
periphery, in a context of inequality. Although mequal- 
ity provides the soil in which patronage networks flour- 
ish, these relationships still act as political glue, binding 
the highest of the high with the lowest of the low. 

By linking people across social leveb, patron—chent 
relationships limit the expression of solidarity among 
people of the same class, such as peasants. For the elite, 
they are a usehal tactic of divide and rule. The decay of 
such hierarchical networks of dependence can be an 
indication of a transition to a more modern society in 
which people have acquired sufficient resources to be 
able to participate in an autonomous fashion. Put bluntly, 
security means people no longer need to trade their 
vote. Poverty and authoritarian rule provide a setting in 
which patron—client relationships flourish; afluence and 
democracy generate a climate in which they decay. 

Although social movernents face stronger opposi- 
tion and run greater risks for the lives and well-being of 
their participants, they have occasionally been a sigmifi- 
cant feature in many authoritarian regimes, They tend to 
mobilize the poor and the marginalized, as people facing 
acute problems of daily life collaborate to improve their 
living conditions in a hostile political environment. The 
urban poor organizing soup kitchens, the mhabitants of 
shanty towns lobbying for land reform, groups of moth- 
ers pressing for information on their sons who had ‘dis- 
appeared’ under military rule — all were examples of this 
blossoming of popular political activity. Such movements 
were a response to political exclusion. 
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A problem with understanding participation in 
the many authoritarian regimes in developing societies 
stems from the difficulties of measuring public opinion 
in such states: 

* In poorer countries where most people are focused 
on daily survival, and both education and commu- 
nication are limited, there may be no such thing as 
public opinion on anything beyond local matters. 

® Sarmple surveys are hard to run when it is unclear 
how to define a representative sample. 

® Since urban clites are the easiest to reach, they will 
be the people most often surveyed, but their interests 
{and levels of participation or engagement) will differ 
from those of the rural poor. 

® People may be unfamiliar and uncomfortable with 
the formal interviewing techniques used in liberal 
dernocracies. More appropriate formats may be less 
systematic. In authoritarian states, people will be nat- 
urally suspicious of pollsters, and unwilling to express 
their true feelings. 

® Polling may not be allowed, or may be heavily con- 
trolled. In Mexico, for example, the governing Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary Party did not allow the first 
independent polls until the late 1980s (Romero, 
2004: 485). 


[t might be natural to suppose that authoritarian 
leaders are not much interested in what their citizens 
think, but this is not necessarily the case. In fact, suggests 
Romero (2004: 487), while democratic leaders want to 
bring together large groups of citizens in order to win 
elections or succeed with policy goals, authoritarian 
leaders will want information on those groups in order 
to monitor threats to their own survival in office. 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


® Is participation in the political process a civic obligation? 


® Which groups under-participate in politics in your country and what can be done to engage those 


who belong to them? 


® What do you think of the argument that people can use information short cuts to help them make 


intelligent decisions? 


® Have social media made any difference to the way you or those you know engage with politics? 


® Given human nature, is clientelism avoidable? 


A ssassinati on 

Clhentelism 

Consumer politics 
Conventional participation 
Deliberative opinion poll 
Focus group 

Gendered institution 
Mobilized participation 
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Political exclusion 

Political participation 

Public opinion 
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Terrarism 

Unconventional participation 
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PREVIEW CONTENTS 


Mass communication lies at the heart of political discourse. It ‘ieficane govern- 

ments and citizens, it defines the limits of expression (fewer in democracies than = * Political communication: 

in authoritarian states), and it provides us with ‘mental maps’ of the political world pales hinlhlceches 

outside our direct experience. The technology of mass political communication 

has changed dramatically over the past century, taking us from a time when news- 

papers dominated to the era of broadcasting (first radio and then television), and ®: Meds influence 

bringing us to the age of the internet, with instant information in unparalleled 

quantities from numerous sources, at least for the half of the world’s households ® Recent trends in political 

that currently have access. As technology has changed, so have the dynamics of communication 

political communication; conveying and receiving news is increasingly imterac- 

tive, with consumers playing a critical role in defining what constitutes‘the news’. © Comparing media outlets 
This chapter begins with a brief survey of the evolution of the mass media a 

and political communication, progressing to an assessment of the as-yet not ® Political communication in 

entirely understood implications of social media. It then looks at how the politi- authoritarian states 

cal influence of mass media is felt, reviewing the key mechanisms of influence: 

reinforcement, apenda-se sestatig, framing and ss I i reviewing recent trends 

in political communication tc : ) on, fragmentation, globalization, and 

interaction), the chapter compares diceoist media outlets, and ends with an assess- 

ment of political communication in authoritarian states. There, the marketplace of 

ideas is more closely controlled, though the internet in general, and social media in 

particular, have created more space for free communication among some citizens. 





® Media development 





KEY ARGUMENTS 


Communication is a core political activity and its study forms an innportant part of political analysis. In particular, a free 
flow of communication provides one test for distinguishing between liberal democracies and authoritarian regimes. 


The technology of mass media has undergone rapid change over the last century, most importantly with the rise of the 
intemet. But the political impact of the internet remains a matter of much speculation, particularly given that levels of 
access vary, and that half the households in the world are still unconnected. 


Researchers identify four classes of media effects; reinforcement, agenda-setting, framing, and priming. But much of our 


understanding of these effects is based on single-countyy studies, and comparative data on political media effects are scarce: 


Too often, mass media coverage is assumed to be influential without there being any evidence cited in suppart. A 
broader perspective suggests that the media provide a structure far our worldview, rather than simply an influence on it. 


Current trends = including the shift to more commercial, fragmented, global, and interactive media — are reshaping the 
environment of political communication. These developments impact politicians, voters, and the relationship between 
them (e.g. election campaigns). 





in authoritarian regimes, leaders have varied and often subtle means for limiting independent journalism, though in 
the internet age censorship is rarely complete. 
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Political communication: an 
overview 


Society — and, with it, government and politics — is cre- 
ated, sustained, and modified through mass commumni- 
cation. Without a continuous exchange of information, 
attitudes, and values, society would be impossible, as 
would meaningful political participation. Efficient and 
respormsive government depends on such an exchange, 
without which leaders would not know what citizens 
needed, and citizens would not know what government 
was doing (or not doing). Mass communication 15 also a 
techmique of control:"Give me a balcony and | will be 
president’, said José Maria Velasco, five times president 
of Ecuador. It is, in short, a core political activity, allow- 
ing meaning to be constructed, needs transmitted, and 
authority exercised. 

Assessments of the quality of political commu- 
nication are key to the process classifying political sys- 
tems. Democracies are characterized by a free flow of 
information through open and multiple channels. Dahl 
(1998: 37) argues that a hberal democracy must provide 
opportumities for what he calls enlightened under- 
standing: “within reasonable limits as to time, each 
member [of a political association] must have equal 
and effective opportunities for learning about relevant 
alternative policies and their likely consequences’. In a 
hybrid regime, by contrast, dominance of major media 
outlets is a tool through which leaders maintain their 
ascendancy over potential challengers. Por thei part, 
authoritarian regimes typically allow no explicit dis- 
sent at all. Media channels are limited and manipu- 
lated, and citizens — as a result — must often rely more 
on unofficial channels, including the internet, for their 
pohtical news. 


Political communication: The means by which political 
information is produced and disseminated, and the effeces of 
this information flow on the political process. 


Even though much recent research im political 
commurtication focuses on the message itself and the 
meanings embedded within it, the transmission model 
is — as we will see — a helpful way of understanding the 
broad process of communication via mass media. This 
takes into consideration the sender of the message, the 
nature of the message itself, the channel used, the user, 
and the impact of the message. The danger of focus- 
ing solely on content 1s that we learn nothing about 


the receivers and even less about the political effect of 
the message. Blaming media bias for why others fail to 
see the world as we do can be temptng, but is usually 
superficial and unenlightening. 

Jones (2005: 17) has tew doubts about the impor- 
tance of the media to politics in democracies. He judges 
that miedia consumption should now be seen as a vital 
form of political participation: 

Miedia are our primary point of access to politics — 

the space in which politics now chiefly happens for 

most people, and the place for polincal encounters 

that precede, shape and at times determine further 
bodily participation {if it is co happen at all) ... Such 
encounters do much more than provide ‘informa- 
thon about politics. They constitute our mental maps 

af the polincal world outside our direct experience. 

They provide a reservoir of images and voices, heroes 

arid villains, sayings and slogans, facts and ideas that 

we draw on in making sense of politics. 


Politics and government is only partly about creat- 
ing efficient institutions and developing effective poli- 
cles;1t is also about persuasion and intormation, whether 
this takes place in the free market of ideas or whether it 
18 manipulated for political ends, 


Media development 


The political sigmficance of the media is famously 
encapsulated in the quip attributed (depending on the 
source used) either to Edmund Burke or to Thomas 
Macaulay, both British politicians (see Spilchal, 2002:44). 
Noting the existence of three existing political ‘estates’ 
(the monarchy, the peerage, and the House of Com- 
mons), Burke or Macaulay referred to the reporters 
sitting, in the gallery of the House of Commons as the 
fourth estate, a term that has since been used to denote 
the polincal significance of journalists. 


Fourth estate: A term used to describe the political role of 
journalists. 


Although we take access to a variety of mass 
media for granted, their rise has been a relatively 
recent development, dating back no more than two 
centuries (see Figure 14.1). The first printed book 
dates from China in 686, the Gutenberg press started 
printing with moveable type in 1453, and the first 
newspaper appeared in 1605. But most of what we 
now consider mass media came with the development 


Late 19th and 
early 20th century 
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Popular newspapers emerge, often with mass circulation. 


Radio's golden age. For the first time, politicians broadcast directly 


into the homes of voters. 






19505—T940s 
medium. 





Ped tai 


Television becomes the most popular medium in Western countries. 
By regulation or state ownership, politicians secure access to the 


TV audiences begin to fragment with an increase in the number of 
channels, distrinution by cable and satellite, and the use of vides, 








International communication broadens with the rise of the internet, 
mabile phone use, and 24-hour global television news. 





Mobile phone access expands to many low-income countries for the 





first time. Sharp decline in readership of printed newspapers. 






FIGURE 14.1: The evolution of mass media 


of new technology in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, allowing true mass communication. This, in 
turn, facilitated the emergence of a common national 
identity and the growth of the state. For the first time, 
political communication meant a shared experience 
for dispersed populations, providing a glue to connect 
the citizens of large political units. 


Mass media: Channels of communication that reach a large 
number of people. Television, radio, and websites are exarn- 
ples. Until the advent of social media, mass media were one- 
bo-miarny and non-interactive. 


Newspapers 


Widespread literacy in a shared language permitted the 
emergence of popular newspapers in Western states, the 
key development in political commumecation during 
the mineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Dooley 


Continued expansion of social media, further extending horizontal 
communication among citizens. The internet is increasingly 
accessed via smartphones. 






and Garon, 2001). Advances in printing and distribu- 
tion opened up the prospect of transforming party 
journals with a small circulation into populist and prot- 
itable papers funded by advertising. By growing away 
from their party roots, newspapers became not only 
more popular but also, paradoxically, more important to 
politics. 

In compact countries with national distribution, 
such as Britain and Japan, newspapers built enormous 
circulations, and owners became powerful political fig- 
ures. In inter-war Britain, for example, four newspaper 
barons — Lords Beaverbrook, Rwothermere, Camrose, 
and Kemsley — owned papers with a combined circula- 
tion of over 13 mullion, amounting to one in every two 
daily papers sold. Stanley Baldwin, a prime mimster of 
the time, famously described such proprietors as ‘aim- 
ing at power without responsibility — the prerogative 
of the harlot throughout the ages’ (Curran and Seaton, 
2009; 64). 
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Broadcasting 


Although newspapers remained significant channels of 
political communication, their primacy was supplanted 
in the twentieth century by broadcasting. Cinema news- 
reels, radio, and then television enabled communication 
Se eS ee ee ee 

~ increasingly - - live coher than reported. Commu- 
nication also went international, beginming in the 1920s 
with the development of shortwave radio, used by Brit- 
ain and the Netherlands to broadcast to their empires. 
Nazi Germany, the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
other major Western states then followed. Shortwave 
radio continued to provide an inexpensive and casy link 
with the outside world for many countries through to 
the Cold War and beyond. 

Domestically, broadcasting’s impact in Western hib- 
eral democracies was relatively benign. A small num- 
ber of national television channels initially dominated 
the airwaves in most countries after the Second World 
War, providing a shared experience of national events 
and popular entertainment. By offering some common 
ground to societies which were, in these early post- 
war decades, still strongly divided by class and religion, 
these new media initially served as agents of national 
integration. 

Even more dramatic was the impact of broadcast- 
ing on politicians themselves. A public speech to a live 
audience encouraged expansive words and dramatic 
The task was to converse with the unseen hstener and 

viewer, rather than to deliver a speech to a visible audi- 
erick guillinveil topitione te one place. The art was to talk 
to the millions as chough they were individuals. 

President Franklin Roosevelt's fireside chats, broad- 
cast live by radio to the American population in the 
1930s, exemplified this new approach. The impact of 
Roosevelt's somewhat folksy idiom was undeniable. 
He talked not so much to the citizens but a a caanzen 
and was rewarded with his country’s trust. In this way, 
broadcasting — and the medium of radio, specifically — 
transformed not only the reach, but also the style, of 
political communication (Barber, 1992). 

Broadcasting has also made a substantial contribu- 
tion to political communication in most low-income 
countries, albeit for different reasons, In the developing 
world, broadcasting (whether radio or television) has 


two major advantages over print media. First, it does 
not require physical distribution to each user; second, it 
is accessible to the one in five of the world’s population 
who cannot read. 

hear the latest news, not least on the price of local 
crops. Today, satellite televison and mobile phones are 
also accessible to many of the world’s poor, expanding 
opportunities not only for downward communication 
from the clite, but also for horizontal communica- 
tion between ordinary people. In Kenya, for example, 
internet access was expensive and slow until just a few 
years ago, when the government opened up the mobile 
phone market. This sparked a fierce war for market share 
among carriers, leading to a simultaneous reduction in 
prices and a broadening of options. Safaricom became 
a successful local provider, and many Kenyans now have 
access to M-Pesa, a mobile banking platform that allows 
bills to be paid and funds moved online, How this dra- 
matic communications revolution will impact politics 
in Kenya, and other developing countries that follow in 
Kenya's wake, remains to be seen. 

Just as some lower-income countries have moved 
directly to mobile phones, eliminating the need for 
an expensive fixed-wire infrastructure, so also have 
they developed broadcasting networks without passing 
through the stage of mass circulation newspapers. The 
capacity of ruling politicians to reach out to poor, rural 
popu lations through these radio and television networks 
remains an important component of governance in 
Social media 
The rise of the internet and the growing use of social 
media (see Table 14.1) has brought perhaps the fast- 
communication. The internet has made copious new 
amount: of information available {albeit of vari- 
able quality), while social media have fundamentally 
changed the ways in which governments and cinzens 
communicate, and in which citizens communicate 
with one another. 


Social media: Interactive online platforms with designated 

recipients, which facilitate collective or individual commu- 

ies ge enemies cin 
media bridge maw and personal communication, 


TABLE 14.1: Forms of social media 
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el ay SS 


social networking 
and to share information and ideas. 


Media sharing 


Allow people to connect with one another 


Otherwise known as content communities. 


Facebook (created in 2004) is the best known, but 
others include Linkedin, MySpace, Academic, and 
Google+. 


YouTube (created 2005), Reddit, and Pinterest. 


Allows users to upload pictures, videos and 


other media. 


Collaborative sites Allow users to post content. 


Blogs and microblogs 


The internet connects people who would not 
otherwise be able to communicate with one another, 
potentially encouraging political communication and 
debate across a wide variety of sectors. Political leaders 
and parties cari communicate more often and more 
directly with citizens via social media, although the 
most active users are already polincally active, and 
many of the posts provided are partisan. Studies find 
that while most people agree that the internet offers 
access to a wider range of views than is the case with 
traditional media, it has also imcreased the influence 
of more extreme views, and poses new challenges to 
users in separating truth from fiction (Pew Research 
Center, 2011). 

[tis also umportant to note that access to the inter- 
net is far from equal. Many people have no access at all 
(because they have no access to electricity and/or com- 
puters and/or smartphones and/or broadband services), 
authoritarian regimes such as China and Iran continue 
to censor the internet, even in wealthy countries there 
are still many older citizens who decline to go online, 
and there are many people who do not use the inter- 
net for mews, or use it only in a selective manner. And 
access to the internet does not mean that it will neces- 
sarily be used for political ends, as shown by the case of 
Singapore (listed as a flawed democracy in the Democ- 
racy Index). While this affluent island state has one of 
the highest rates of internet penetration in the world, 
many of its people remain uncomfortable about using 
the internet to exchange political information because 
of the tight controls and regulations imposed by the 
government (Lee and Willnat, 2009). The regime also 
discourages research into political communication; the 


Allow users to share ideas and hold online 
conversations on matters of shared interest. 


Wikipedia is the best known, created in 2001. 


Twitter (created 2004) is the best-known 
microblog, although several social networking 
sites include microblogging options. 


technology is advanced but understanding of its impact 
lags suubstantially. 

As of 2015, just over half the households in the 
world still did not have internet access, with rates of con- 
nection ranging from 82 per cent in Europe to 60 per 
cent in the Americas, 39 per cent in Asia and the Pacific, 
and 11 per cent in Africa (see Figure 14.2). [t might also 
be suggested that the historic Western dominance of 
platterms such as social media and search engines cre- 
ated a new form of information imperialism, even if that 
pre-eminence is now being countered by their Chinese 
equivalents (Jin, 2015). The sheer variety of opinions that 
are mow available online mught also militate against the 
idea of homogenizanon, and might actually exert the 
opposite effect. 


S households with interne taco ss 
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FIGURE 14.2: Global internet access 


Source: international Telecommunication Union (2075) 
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Media influence 


In seeking to understand the political influence of the 
tnass media, we can use the transmission model as 
a puide. This distinguishes five components in any act 
of political communication: who says what to whom, 
through which medium and with what effects (Gee 
Figure 14.3). Working our way through these com- 
ponents, it soon becomes clear that the media are a 
structure within which many people live their political 
lives. In turn, there are four potential mechanisms of 
influence: reinforcement, agenda-setting, framing, and 
priming (Figure 14.4). Each of these has contributed to 
acaderme thinking about how we should address mecha 
impact, and together they provide a helptul repertoire in 
analysing the more tangible effects of the media. 


Transmission model: A model that intreprets any com- 
munication as consisting of a sender sending a mwtsage through 
one or more channels to a mretver with potential effects. 


In the 1950s, betore television becarme pre-eminent, 
the reinforcement thesis — also known as the ‘minimal 
effects model’ = held sway (Klapper, 1960). The argu- 
ment then was that party loyalties initially transmitted 
through the family acted as a political sunscreen pro- 
tecting people from media effects. People saw what 
they wanted to see and remembered what they wanted 
to recall. 

In Britain, for instance, where national newspa- 
pers were strongly partisan, many working-class people 


Component 


Quality 







Channel 


Receiver 






Effect? 


Bowen sd 


brought up in Labour households continued to read 
Labour papers as adults. The correlation between the 
partisanship of newspapers and their readers reflected 
self-selection by readers, rather than the propaganda 
impact of the press. Given strong self-selection, the 
most the press could do was to reinforce readers’ exist- 
ing dispositions, encouraging therm to stay loyal to the 
cause and to turn out on election day. Those effects may 
have been significant but they hardly justified the more 
extreme statements about the power of the media. 


Self-selection: The biased choice of media sources made 
by am individual. For exarnple, people who are already racist 
may choose to visit racist websites, cormplicating the task of 
estimating the impact of those sines. 


The reinforcement theory is still relevant. Consider, 
for example, the polarized environment in some seg- 
ments of the American media. The typical wewer of 
Fox Mews or reader of the Mall Street fowmal 1s more 
likely to be a conservative drawn to these outlets than 
to be an ex-liberal converted to the right as a result of 
stumbling upon their news coverage. To some extent, at 
least, Fox News and the Vall Street Journal preach to the 
converted. 

Alternatively, consider the internet. The web allows 
voters to seek out, and be reinforced by, any shade of 
opimien with which they already sympathize, experi- 
encing the kind of confirmation bias discussed in Chap- 
ter 6. In the main, opponents will choose not to go 
there, except if they are one of the few who wish to 


Example 


A local political party 
organization 


Encouraging voting ata 
forthcoming election 





Email or leaflet 





Party supporters 






Voter turnout goes up 


FIGURE 14.3: The transmission model of political communication 












Reinforcement 


The media strengthen existing opinions. In other words, people 
consume media which support their existing outlook (selective 
exposure), interpret information to render it consistent with their 
prior opinions (selective interpretation), and forget information 
that runs counter to their existing beliefs (selective recall). 
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Agenda-setting 


The media influence what we think and talk about. The compressed 
nature of néws, especially on television, means that coverage is 
highly selective. Reported events are widely discussed by the 
public but non-reported events lose visibility. 








Priming 


FIGURE 14.4: Mechanisms of media impact 


know their enemy. Here, too, the effect of self-selection 
is to facilitate reinforcement but limit conversion, 

Even so, the reinforcement account 1s past its best 
a$ a primary perspective on media effects. In the era 
of the internet, we can no longer imagine the typical 
vater as hving wholly in an information silo dominated 
by one political outlook. This was understood as long 
ago as the 1970s and 1980s, when the agenda-setting 
role of the media won more attention. This perspective 
contends that the media (and television in particular) 
influence what we think about, though not necessarily 
what we think. The media write certain iterns onto the 
agenda and, by implication, keep other issues away from 
the public's gaze. Thus the influence of the media sterns 
not only from what is said but also from what is not said 
(Lazarsteld and Merton, 1948). 

In an election campaign, for example, television 
directs our attention to major candidates and to the 
race for victory; by contrast, fringe candidates and 
the issues are often treated as secondary. Walter Lipp- 
man's widely quoted view (1922) of the press articu- 
lated the agenda-setting perspective: ‘it is ike a beam 
of a searchlight that moves restlessly about, bringing 


The media decide how an event is narrated. By focusing on 
particular aspects of a problem — including its origins, remedies 
and evaluation —the media encourage viewers and readers to 

interoret the topic in a similar way. 


The media influence how we interpret events beyond those in a 
particular story. For example, coverage of a crime story in the 
national media may encourage voters to judge candidates for 
election by their law and order policies. 







one episode and then another out of the darkness and 
into vision’. In deciding how to reduce a day's worth 
of world events into the span of a 30-minute evening 
broadcast (including commercials), programme editors 
set the agenda and exert their impact, asking questions 
such as these: 


® Will the story have a strong impact on the audience? 
® Does the story involve violence? (‘Tfit bleeds, it leads.’) 
® |s the story current and novel? 

® Does the story involve well-known people? 


Because news programmes often focus on the 
exceptional, their content is invariably an unrepre- 
sentative record of events. Policy fiascos receive more 
attention than policy successes; corruption is a story but 
inteprity is a bore; a fresh story gathers more coverage 
than a new development of a tired theme. As a result, 
agenda-setting creates a warped image of the world. 

But we should recogmze two limitations to the 
agenca-setting perspective. First, editors do not select 
stories on a whim, but are instead highly sensitive to the 
potential impact of different items on audience size and 
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appreciation, and are paid to demonstrate their news 
sense; if they consistently fail to do so, they lose their 
jobs. Hence it 1s naive to attribute broad agenda-setung 
power to editors simply because they make specific 
judgements about what is to appear on screen or on the 
front page. They too reflect the agenda. 

A more nuanced view, that the media circulate 
rather than create opinions, is implicit in Newton's 
assessment of the relationship between journalists and 
society (2006: 215): 


Implicit in many statements about media effects on 
society is the idea that somehow the media are quite 
separate from society, fring their poison arrews from 
a distance. In fact, the media are part of society; jour- 
nalists and editors do not arrive on Earth from Mars 
and Venus, they are part of society like the rest of us. 


Second, the explosion of channels in the electronic 
era means that agenda control 1s no longer as strict as in 
the heyday of broadcast television. Even if people still 
search for reinforcement, they can, if they wish, follow 
even the most specialized political interests through 
some media outlet somewhere. As the media become 
more pluralistic, so consumers acquire the capacity to 
follow their noses and shape their own agendas. 

The framing of a story — the way in which reports 
construct a narrative about an event — 1s a more recent 
attempt to understand media impact. This is a2 prime 
example of the interpretive approach to understanding 
politics, and reflects Plato's observation that ‘those who 
tell the stories also rule society’. The journalist's words, 
and the camera's images, help to frarne the story, provid- 
ing a narrative which encourages a particular reaction 
from the viewer. 

For example, are immigrants presented as a stim- 
ulus to the economy, or as a threat to society? Do 
media in particular European countries portray mem- 
bership of the European Union critically or posi- 
tively? Is a criminal who has been sentenced to be 
executed receiving their just deserts, or a cruel and 
unusual punishment? As the concept of a ‘story’ sug- 
gests, the journalist must translate the event covered 
into an organized narrative which connects with the 
receiver: the shorter the report, the greater the reli- 
ance on the shared, if sometimes simplistic, presup- 
positions which Jamieson and Waldman (2003) term 
‘consensus frames’, 

Finally, the media may exert a priming effect, 
encouraging people to apply the criteria inplicit in 


one story to new information and topics. Por example, 
the more the media focuses its coverage on foreign 
policy, the more likely it is that voters will be primed 
to judge parties and candidates according to their poli- 
cles im this area, and perhaps even to vote accordingly. 
Similarly, it is possible that coverage of racist attacks 
may prompt some individuals to engage in similar 
acts themselves, should the opportunity arise in their 
neighbourhood. | 


Recent trends in political 
communication 


Pour broad changes in political communication have 
been underway in higher-income countries, the com- 
bined effect of which has changed the nature of news 
and the choices available to consumers. Where the mass 
media once performed a nation-building function, their 
emerging impact today 1s to splinter the traditional 
natiomal audience, as media become more commercial, 
fragmented, global, and interactive. 


Commercialization 


The commercialization of the mass media has meant 
the decline of public broadcasting and the rise of for- 
profit media treating users as consumers rather than 
citizems. It also allows media moguls such as Rupert 
Murdoch to build transnational broadcasting networks, 
achieving on a global scale the prominence which the 
newspaper barons of the mineteenth century acquired at 
natiomial level. 

Such developments have threatened the previ- 
ously cosy links between national political parties 
and mational broadcasters. Parties no longer called the 
shots and politics has had to justify its share of screen 
time. In an increasingly commercial environment, 
Tracey (1998) claims that public service broadcast- 
ing has become nothing more than ‘a corpse on leave 
from its grave’. In a sumilar way, McChesney (1999) 
argues that commercialization has shrunk the public 
space. in which political issues are discussed. Channels 
in search of profit devote littl time to serious politics, 
and imstead concentrate on soft news, or ‘news you can 
use’. Certainly, profit-seeking media have no incentive 
to supply public goods such as an informed citizenry 
and high voter turnout, which were traditional con- 
cerns of public media, 


Against this, commercial broadcasters reply that it 
is preferable to reach a mass audience with limited but 
stimulating poliucal coverage than it 1s to offer extensive 
but dull political programmung which, in reality, only 
ever reached a minority with a prior interest in public 
affairs (Norris, 2000). Speciahst political programmes 
continue for political junkies but such broadcasts can no 
longer be foisted on unwilling audiences. 


Fragmentation 


With more channels and an enhanced ability to down- 
load and consume programmes on demand, consum- 
ers are increasingly able to watch, hear, and read what 
they want, when they want, and how they want. Long 
gone are the days when TV viewers were restricted to a 
few major stations or networks, and in many coumtries 
young people are now more likely to be found watch- 
ing via the internet than through the traditional TV 
set (Murrie, 2006). Distribution by cable, satelite, the 
internet, and mobile devices allows viewers to receive a 
greater range of content, and through the use of DVRs 
and on-demand services, viewers can record and create 
programming to suit their personal tastes and schedules. 

In the US, these changes are reflected in the fall- 
ing audience shares for nightly news on the three major 
television networks (ABC, CBS, and NBC), which fell 
from 42 per cent of the adult population in 1980 to 
just 16 per cent in 2012 (Pew Research Center, 20/15). 
Printed newspaper circulations are also plummeting 
throughout the developed world: by 23 per cent for 
dailies in the United States and by 16 per cent in West- 
ern Europe between 2006 and 2015 (World Association 
of Newspapers, 2015). Local and evening newspapers 
are closing (though some are remventing themselves 
online), with some shift of printed material to generally 
less pohtical free papers. 

The political implications of this transition from 
broadcasting to “narrowcasting’ are substantial. Gov- 
ernments, parties, and commercial advertisers have 
more difhculty reaching a mass audience when view- 
ers can simply choose another channel online or via 
their remote control. Where earlier generations would 
passively watch whatever appeared on their television 
screen, the internet 1s inherently user-driven, and TV 
is rapidly following suit; people decide for themselves 
where to go, 

Overall exposure to politics falls as voters become 
harder to reach, In response, political parties are forced 
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to adopt a greater range and sophistication of market- 
ing strategies, including the use of personalized but 
expensive contact techniques such as direct mail, email, 
social networks, and telephone — as skilfully exploited 
by Barack Obama in securing donations and volun- 
teers for his successful election carmpaipgns in 2008 and 
2012 (Kreiss, 2012). 

In this more fragmented media environment, poli- 
ticians continue their migration from television news 
to higher-rated talk shows, blurring the distinction 
between the politician and the celebrity in the expand- 
ing Pollywood zone where Politics meets Hollywood 
(Street, 2011: ch. 9). They compete for followers on 
Facebook and Twitter against sports personalines, movie 
stars and the latest reality show. The sound bite, never 
unimportant, becomes even. more vital as politicians 
learn to articulate their apenda in a short interview, or 
an even briefer commercial. 

Just as the balance within the media industry has 
moved from public service to private profit, so frag- 
mentation has shitted the emphasis in political com- 
munication from parties to voters. Politicians rode the 
emergence of broadcasting with considerable success 
in the twentieth century, but they are experiencing a 
rougher ride in the new millennium of fragmented 
media.As Mazzoleni (1987) pointed out, the balance of 
power between parties and the media has switched from 
a ‘party logic’ to a ‘media logic’. 


Globalization 


In 1776, the Enghsh reaction to the American Declara- 
tion of Independence took 50 days to filter back to the 
Umited States. By 2003, global viewers were watching 
broadcasts of the invasion of Iraq in real time. We now 
take for granted the almost immediate transmission of 
newsworthy events around the world, and even authori- 
tariam governments find it harder than ever to isolate 
their populations from international developments. Even 
before: the internet, communist states found it difficult to 
jam foreign radio broadcasts aimed at their people. Dis- 
cussing the collapse of communist states, Eberle (1990: 
194—5) claumed that ‘the changes in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union were as much the triumph of com- 
munication as the failure of communism’. Today, China's 
iron curtain of censorship can easily be circumvented 
by those of its people who take the trouble to access the 
range of overseas blogs and sites docurmenting the latest 
developments within their country. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


4} | 7-4 8} 3 Bt 


Brief Profile: Venezuela should by all rights be a Latin 
American success story, but a combination of political 
and economic ditticulties has left it languishing as a 
hyorid regime in the Democracy Index. !t is rich in oil 

(as well as coal, iron ore, bauxite, and ather minerals) 

but most of its people five in poverty. The wealth of 

the rich, displayed through European cars, manicured 
suburbs, and gated communities, coexists with public 
squalor. Much of the failure can be attributed to Huga 
Chavez, elected president in 1996 ona populist lett-wing 
plattorm. His supporters, known as chavistas, claim that 
his policies of economic nationalization and expanded 
social programmes helped the poor, but his critics charge 
that they contributed to inflation and unemployment. He 
died in 2013, but his successor Nicolas Maduro has built 
on the Chavez legacy, continuing to distort the economy, 
demonize opponents and over-politicize the country’s 
culture. 


Population (30.8 million) 
a@e 


ams 
Gross National Income ($510 billion) 
SS a 
Per capita GNI ($12,820) 
Mada 

Democracy Index rating 

7 | | Hybrid Regime _| | Full Democracy _| 
ry | Authoritarian [i Flawed Democracy| 
Freedom House rating 


Human Development Index rating 


— OES 


Form of government > Federal presidential republic consisting of 23 states and a Capital District. State formed 1811, 


and most recent constitution adopted 799%. 


Legislature = Unicameral National Assembly of 165 members elected for fixed and renewable five-year terms. 


Executive > Presidential. A president elected for an unlimited number of six-year terms, supported by a vice president 


and cabinet of ministers. 


Judiciary =? Supreme Tribunal of Justice, with 32 members elected by the National Assembly to 12-year terms, 


Electoral system > President elected in national contest using a plurality system. National Assembly elected using 
mixed member proportional representation, with 60 per cent elected by single-member plurality and the balance by 


proportional representation. 


Parties > Multi-party, with a changing roster of parties currently dominated by the United Socialist Party of 


Venezuela. 


Recent technological developments also facilitate 
underground opposition to authoritarian regimes. A 
small group with internet access now has the potential 
to draw the world’s attention to political abuses, pro- 
viding source material for alert journalists. The gov- 
ernments of Iran and Saudi Arabia have each suffered 
froth overseas groups in this way, though both regimes 





remain in place. The internet can also be used by small 
groups to convey less edifying messages. Both al-Qaeda 
and the so-called Islarmic State (ISIS) have been adept at 
releasing online images that can be seen by anyone with 
access to the internet, containing propaganda, warnings, 
and scenes of violence intended both to encourage sup- 


porters arid to scaré enemies. 


Political communication 

in Venezuela 

One of tre sources of Venezuela's low ranking in indices 
of democracy is its poor record on media freedom. As 
elsewhere in Latin America, the media establishment 

is privately owned, but this status does not prevent 
chronic intervention by government. In its Freedom of 
the Press report, Freedom House ranks Venezuela as 
Not Free, and the annual reports published by Reporters 
Without Boarders (a French-pasec group that promotes 
press freedom) charge the government with imposing 
pressure on indepencent media. The means used 
include a travel ban on editors and mecia executives, the 
biased adjudication of court cases involving journalists, a 
reduction in access to newsprint, and even death threats 
against journalists. 

The 1999 Venezuelan constitution quarantees 
freedom of expression, but a 2004 law includes wording 
that limits expression; for example, news that could ‘incite 
or promote hatrea’ or foment the ‘anxiety’ of Venezuelan 
citizens can be banned, a5 can media coverage 
considered to ‘disrespect authorities’. Requlations 
also allow the president to interrupt reqular television 
programming to deliver what are known as cadenas, or 


Further evidence of globalization can be seen in 
the rise of global 24-hour news stations. These trace 
their roots to national all-news stations such as CNN, 
which began broadcasting im the United States in 1980. 
It was followed by CNN International in 1985, and then 
by BBC World (1991), Deutsche Welle from Germany 
(1992), Al-Jazeera from Qatar (1996), NHK World from 
Japan (1998), RT from Russia (2005), and France 24 
(2006). These stations have not always proved profitable, 
and they reach only those audiences that have access 
to the necessary cable or satellite providers, but access 
to global television broadens the options for sources of 
political information. 


Interaction 


Undoubtedly the most important development in polit- 
ical communication has been its increased interactivity. 
Radio phone-ins allow ordinary people to hsten to their 
peers discussing current Issues, without mediation by al 
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live official broadcasts that can include attacks on the 
opposition. 

The constitution also guarantees the rights of 
citizens to access public information, but journalists 
tind it hard to implement these rights. The government 
actively bars access to information that would reflect 
poorly on its policies. For example, wnen reports broke 
of the possible outbreak of a mosquito-bome cisease 
in a coastal province of Venezuela, President Maduro 
accused jourmalists who wanted to issue public wamings 
of practising ‘terrorism’, and issued orders for their 
prosecution. 

The political style of former president Hugo Chavez 
provides a good examole of a populist leacer using 
broad cast media to influence the poorer voters who 
are his natural support base. Many callers to his lengthy 
Sunday morning broadcast show, Alé, Presidente, 
petitioned the president for help in securing a job or 
social security benefit, usually citing in the process the 
callousness of the preceding regime. The president 


created a special office to handle these requests. |n 
Chavez's governing style, we see how the leader of 
a hybrid regime. can strengthen his authority through 
dominance of the broadcast media even against the 
opposition of many media professionals themselves. 


politician; blogs perform the same function in cyber- 
space. Messaging systems and social media are inher- 
ently interactive, allowing peer-to-peer interchanges 
which tend to crowd out top-down communication 
from politicians to voters. 

The growth of interactive platforms sits uneasily 
alongside the reactive role expected of most voters in 
a representative democracy. Imphcitly, a new generation 
schooled on interactive media is raising an important 
question to which politicians have yet to find an ade- 
quate answer: why should we listen to you when we 
have the option to interact electronically with friends of 
our own age who share our interests? 

Interaction is a key theme in speculation about 
the future of political communication, with a serics 
of scenarios developed by the Dutch Journalism Fund 
(Kasern et al., 2015) offering alternatives that range 
from dominance of the political, economic and social 
agenda by a handful of internet giants to a world dom- 
nated by start-ups and cooperative relahonships, with 
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government restricted to a facilitating role. The conclu- 
sion of René van Zanten, general director of the Neth- 
erlands Press Fund, is particularly interesting: 


The most important thing co emerge seems to be 
the new and very importante role thar users play in 
the process ... News is. no longer the news that jour- 
nalists and editors think is important. People have 
opinions about that. They show you the way to their 
world by clicking and scrolling. Media had better 
take that seriously and prepare not only for new 
ways Of publishing, but abo new ways of defining 
news. 


Comparing media outlets 


One danger in discussing the mass media lies in treating 
its various channels as uniform — as though books, films, 
newspapers, radio, television, and websites were identical 
in their partisanship and effects. True, the same content 
can increasingly be accessed in a variety of media — 
newspapers and television news can both be accessed on 
the internet, for example — so we should not overstate 
the importance of the platform. “Yet the medium is the 
message’, was the famous claim by Marshal McLuhan, 
who argued that the medium used influenced how the 
mcssage was received (McLuhan, 1964). Even in an era 
of social media, there remains value in contrasting the 
impact of the two key channels of the mass media age: 
broadcast television and newspapers. 

Even in its heyday, broadcast television was far from 
all-powerful. By the 1980s, it had certamly become the 
pre-eminent mass medium in all democracies, and even 
today remains a visual, credible, and easily digested for- 
mat which reaches almost every household. Consader 
election campaigns. Here, the broadcasting studio has 
become the main site of battle. The party gladiators par- 
ticipate through appearing on interviews, debates, talk 
shows, and commercials; merely appearing on television 
confirms some status and recognition on candidates. 
Ordinary voters consume the election, if at all, through 
watching images, whether on television, computer 
screens, or smartphones. 

But to say that the studio is the ste of battle is one 
thing; to say that it determines the outcome is quite 
another. In fact, it is difficult to demonstrate a strong 
connection between television coverage of campaigns 
and voter responses. For instance, one frequent obser- 
vanon about the electoral impact of television is that 
it has primed voters to base their decision more on 


personalities, especially those of the party leaders. But 
compared to when? Even the claim that the broadcast- 
ing media as a whole have led voters to decide on per- 
sonality neglects the importance of personalized press 
coverage of the parties in earlier times. 

To be sure, some studies have shown a modest 
increase in recent decades in the focus of media coverage 
of election campaigns on party leaders (Mughan, 2000). 
However, it is far from proven that votes are increas- 
ingly cast on the basis of the personalities of leaders and 
even less clear that any such increase is attributable to 
broadcasting. Certainly, research does not support the 
proposition that television has rendered the images of 
the leaders the key influence on electoral choice. 

Where television may initially have made a broader 
but larger contribution is in partisan dealignment: 
the weakening of party loyalties among voters (see 
Chapter 17). Because of the hmited number of chan- 
nels awailable in television's early decades, governments 
required balanced and neutral treatment of politics. 
The result was an inoffensive style that contrasted with 
the more partisan coverage offered in many national 
newspapers. In the Netherlands, for instance, television 
helped to break down the separate pillars comprising 
Dutch society in the 1950s, providing a new common 
ground for citizens exposed to a single national channel: 
‘Catholics discovered that Socialists were not the dan- 
gerous atheists they had been warned about, Liberals 
had te conclude that orthodox Protestants were not the 
bigots they were supposed to be’ (Wigbold, 1979: 201). 

Despite the primacy of television, it would be 
wrong to discount the political impact of newspapers. 
Paling circulation notwithstanding, quality newspapers 
possess an authority springing from their longevity. In 
nearly all democracies, newspapers are freer with com- 
ment than is television. In an age when broadcasters 
still lead the provision of instant news, the more relaxed 
daily schedule of the press allows print columnists to 
offer interpretation and evaluation. 

While television tells us what happened, newspa- 
pers place events in a broader context. The press helps 
to frame the political narrative in a way that television 
finds difficulty in matching. Broadcast news can only 
cover one story at a time whereas newspapers (in print 
or online) can be scanned for items of interest and can 
be read at the users convenience. Newspapers offer 
a luxury which television can rarely afford: space for 
reflection. For such reasons, quality newspapers remain 
the trade press of polities, read avidly by politicians 
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> FOCUS 14.1 | Comparing media structures 





The way in which the mass media have developed, and been integrated into national politics, varies significantly 
across societies, yielding distinctive media structures. One ground-breaking study of these structures in liberal 
democracies (Hallin and Mancini (2004) distinguished between three different types: 


Anglo-American: In this model, market mechanisms predominate and the mainly private media respond 
to commercial considerations. Reflecting the early achievement of mass literacy, newspaper circulation still 
remains relatively high. The notion of journalism as a news-gathering profession is entrenched, while the media 
and political worlds inhabit distinct spheres, with the former acting as a self-appointed watchdog over the 
latter. There are contrasts within the model, though: for example, public broadcasting and partisan national 
daily newspapers remain more significant in the UK than in the United States, where commerce dominates and 
newspapers are primarily local. 


Northern European: Here, the media are seen as responsible social actors with their own contribution 
to make to society in general, and to political stability in particular. Newspapers and even television networks 
represent particular groups (e.g. religions, trade unions, political parties) but do so in an environment shaped 
by an interventionist state. Public broadcasting is significant and the government subsidizes private media 
in support of both their information and representation functions. Regulations governing media coverage, 
such as the right to privacy and to reply, are more extensive than in the Anglo-American structure. Journalistic 
professionalism is fully supported, but is tempered by an awareness of the media's role as an actor in, and not 
merely an observer of, politics and society. 


Southern European: in Greece, Portugal, and Spain, authoritarian regimes initially acted as a brake on 
the development of universal literacy, mass circulation newspapers, and a vibrant civil society. Even following 
the democratic transitions of the 1970s, governing parties still strongly influenced public broadcasting, while 
newspapers and other television stations were subject to party political influence. Television became a potent 
vehicle of popular entertainment but newspaper circulation remained low, with journalists seeing themselves as 
providing ideologically loaded commentary, rather than hard news. In these party-dominated Southern European 
countries, the political position of the media remains even more subdued today than in the Northern European 
format. Elements of this format can also be found in many non-Western countries {Hallin and Mancini, 2012). 


There are several telling contrasts among the three models, for example in regard to the task of the 
journalist. In the Anglo-American world, journalists are news-gathering professionals who speak truth to power 
and engage in a combative relationship with government. In Northern Europe, journalists are less adversarial: 
they are expected to add greater sensitivity to the national interest, political stability, their newspaper's outiook 
and the social group it serves. In Southern Europe, journalism focuses less on information and more on 
commentary trom an ideological perspective. 


The value of Hallin and Mancini’s scheme is being eroded by the contemporary media trends discussed 
earlier in the chapter. Within Western liberal democracies, the tendency is to a more Anglo-American approach, 
especially in conceptions of the journalist's task. Still, the authors provide insight into where the media in the 


Western world are coming from - if less so on where they are going. ior 
Media structure: Refers to historically stable patterns of themselves. In countries with a lively press tradition, 
media use and, in particular, to the relationships between newspapers retain a political significance greatly in 
media, the state, and the economy. Components include the excess of their circulation. 


extent of newspaper circulation, the scope of public broad- 


casting. the partisanship of the press, and internet access Newspapers also influence television's agenda: a story 


appearing on evening TV news often begins life in the 
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- FOCUS 14.1 Comparing media structures (Continued) 
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Source: Adapted from Hallin and Mancini (2004), who also refer to the Anglo-American structure as ‘liberal’; to the 
Northern European structure as “democratic corporatist’; and to. the Southern European structure as ‘polarized pluralist’. 


morning paper. This agenda-influencing role, it is worth 
noting, does not depend on a newspapers circulation. But 
when a voter sees a story covered both on television and 
in the press, the combined impact is hkely to exceed that 
of either medium considered alone (Miller, 1991). 

Given the rise of online newspaper readership, the 
dramatic decline in the circulation of printed copies 
is an incomplete guide to the continuing sigmificance 
of newspapers. Indeed, migration to the internet has 
allowed the leading newspaper groups to engage anew 
international audience, albeit usually woth little com- 
mercial benefit. 

Still, the drop im both newspaper readership and 
viewing of television news does pose a sigmficant threat 
to the quality of political communication and, hence, to 
the political process itself. Quality newspapers (local as 
well as national) and major broadcasting networks tra- 
ditionally provided the means by which society gath- 
ered news about itself and the wider world. But as the 
advertising revenues of traditional media decline, so it 
becomes more difficult to maintain expensive networks 
of protessional journalists to gather, report, and interpret 
the news. The danger is that the profession of journalism 
becomes populated with amateurs, as low-cost media 
look for no-cost content from readers and others. 

We may live in an information-rich age, but more 
does not always mean better. In fact, the hard news- 
gathering performed by many traditional media groups, 
whether directly or through contracts with news agen- 


cies, compares favourably with the ‘comment-rich, 
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fact-poor and analysis-thin’ character of blogs, many of 
which just react to stories generated offime (McCargo, 
2012). There is some truth in the comment of Brian Wil- 
liams (former anchor of NBC Nightly News) that ‘these 
days he’s up against a puy called Vinny who hasn't left his 
dpartrrient in two years’ (quoted in Pox and P.amos, 2012: 
10). Fox and Ramos go on to make the general point: 
As traditional journalistic cutlets shrink and blogs 
and other internet outlets ascend to greater levels of 
prominence, citizens experience increasingly unfil- 
tered news and information. Many blogs lack a tradi- 
tional journalisnc hierarchy in which an editor, who 
las the power to withhold publication, can demand 
writer accountability and accuracy. 


If it is to be sustained, professional news-gathering 
and interpretation (whether by print or broadcast jour- 
nalists)} may need to be reinterpreted as a public good 
and provided with a public subsidy. In any event, the 
decline of broadcast television and newspapers in the 
internet age poses a major challenge to the quality of 
political communication. 


Political communication in 
authoritarian states 


Just as democracy thrives on a flow of information, so 
authoritarian rulers limit free expression; this leads to 
media coverage of politics which 1s subdued and, usually, 
subservient. It has also led to relatively little research on 


the dynarnics of political commumication in authoritar- 
lan systems, Par from acting as the fourth estate, casting a 
searchhght into the darker corners of government, jour- 
nalists in authoritarian states defer to political authority. 
Lack of resources within the media sector hmits profes- 
sionalism and increases vulnerability to pressure. Official 
television stations and subsidized newspapers reproduce 
the regime's line, while critical journalists are harassed 
and the entire media sector develops an instinct for self- 
preservation through self-censorship. 

The consequence is an inadequate information 
How to the top, expanding the gap between state and 
society, and leading ultimately to incorrect decisions. A 
thoughttul dictator responds to this problem by encour- 
aging the media to expose malfeasance at the local 
level, thus providing a check on governance away from 
the centre. But there is no escape from the paradox of 
authoritarianism. By controling information, rulers 
may secure their power in the short run, but they also 
reduce the quality of governance — potentially threaten- 
ing their ewn survival over the longer term. The more 
developed the country, the more severe is the damage 
inflicted by an information deficit at the top. 

How exactly do authoritarian rulers lint inde- 
pendent journalism? The constraints are varied and 
sometunes subtle. An understanding of these limitations 
contributes to an appreciation of authoritarian rule. In 
her study of sub-Saharan Africa before the wave of liber- 
alization in the 1990s, Bourgault (1995: 180) identified 
a typical list of means for limiting media development 
and coverage: 
® Declaring lengthy states of emergency which for- 

mally limit media freedom. 
® Passing broad libel laws that can be selectively applied. 
® Threatening the withdrawal 
advertising. 


of povernment 


® Selectively restricting access to newsprint. 

® Requiring publications and journalists to be licensed. 

® ‘Taxing printing equipment at a high rate. 

® Requiring a bond to be deposited with the govern- 
ment before new publications can launch. 


As we saw in Chapter 4, authoritarian states are 
also most often low-income states, and lnmted resources 
undoubtedly hald back the development of the media. 
Restricted means stifle journalistic initiative and 
increase vulnerability to pressure. Sometimes impover- 
ished journalists are reduced to publishing favourable 
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stories (or withdrawing the threat to write critical 
ones} im exchange for money. The established mecha in 
authoritarian states become channels for propaganda 
rather than for hard political news. 


Propagenda: Information used to promote a particular 
political cause or ideology with a view to changing public 
eypireiari. 


In much of post-communist central Asia, large parts 
of the media remain in state hands, giving the authori- 
ties direct leverage. The state also typically retains own- 
ership of a leading television channel. The outcome is 
subservience: 


From Kazakhstan to Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan to 
Belarus and Ukraine, the story is a dismal one: tax 
laws are used for financial harassment, a body at laws 
forbids insults of those in high places; compulsory 
registration of the media ts common. In Azerbaijan, 
as in Belarus, one-man rule leaves littl room for 
press freedom. (Foley, 1999: 45) 


The justification for these restrictions 1s typically 
ani overriding national réquireimient for social stability, 
nation-building, and economic development. The sub- 
text is that we cannot afford Western freedoms until 
we have caught up, and perhaps not even then. Before 
the Arab Spring, for instance, the Egyptian government 
expected that ‘the press should uphold the security of the 
country, promote economic development, and support 
approved social norms’ (Lesch, 2004: 610). A free press 
18 presented as a recipe for squabbling and disharmony. 

Even though many of these justifications are sirm- 
ply excuses for authoritarian povernmment, we should 
not assume that the Western idea of a free press gar- 
ners universal appeal. Islarmic states, im particular, stress 
the medias role in affirming religious values and social 
norms. A free press is seen as an excuse for hcence. The 
question is posed: why should we import Western ideas 
of freedom if the practical result is the availability of 
pornography? When society 1s viewed as the expression 
ofan overarching moral code, whether Islamic or other- 
wise, the Western tradition of free speech appears alien — 
and even unethical. 

The remaining states with a nominal communist 
allegiance also keep close control over the means of mass 
communication. In China, access to information has tra- 
ditionally been provided on a need-to-know basis. The 
country’s rulers remain keen to limit dissenting voices, 
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FOCUS 14.2 | Online interaction and the Arab Spring 





The use of online platforms for interaction among citizens has weakened political control in some authoritarian 
regimes, the case of the Arab Spring offering a revealing illustration. As Table 14.2 shows, internet access grew 
dramatically in the first decade of the new millennium in the Middle East and North Africa, allowing peer-to-peer 
communication among alienated urban youth, as in lran’s Blogistan (sreberny ana Khiabany, 2010), This growth 
was not confined to those countries experiencing regime change in 2011 but became a significant factor in some 


overthrows, notably in Egypt and Tunisia. 


Online facilities not only permitted rapid circulation of news about the latest protest venues, but also 
created a rare free space for social interaction —for example, between people of the opposite sex (Bayat, 2010). 
The word on the tweet proved harder to censor than the word on the street, In this way, social media created a 
model of a free and exciting democratic society against which authoritarian political systems in the Arab world 
seemed ever more ossified. Facebook became the freedom forum, leading Lynch (2071; 301) to claim bolaly that 
‘the long term evolution of a new kind of public sphere may matter more than immediate political outcomes’. 
Wheeler and Mintz (2012: 260-1) argue along similar lines when they suggest that ‘The ground for significant 
political change in authoritarian contexts can be readied by people using new media tools to discover and 
generate new spaces within which they can voice their dissent amd assert their presence in pursuit of bettering 


their lives.’ 


TABLE 14.2: The internet and the Arab es 





| ss Internetusers sid users Population using Regime 
the internet (%) | overthrown in 

2009 20117 
lran 250,000. 32.2 million 46 No 
Morocco 100,000 10.3 million a3 No 
Saudi Arabia 200,000: 7.7 million 27 No 
Tunisia 100,000 2.4 million 27 Yes 
Egypt 450,000 12.6 million 16 Yes 
Algeria 50,000. 4.1 million 12 No 
Libya 10,000: 323,000 5 Yes. 
Yemen 15,000 370,000 2 Yes 


‘Source: Adapted from Wheeler and Mintz (2012: table 1.1) 


even though they do now permit ‘newspapers, maga- 
zines, television stations and news web sites to compete 
fiercely for audiences and advertising revenue’ (Shirk, 
2011: 2). In 2011, the Communist Party even cancelled 
Super Girl, a television talent show with a peak audience 
of 400 million, fearing the subversive effect of allowing 
the audience to vote for their favourite act. 

Although the Chinese government is keen to 
promote e-commerce, internet users who search for 
‘inappropriate’ topics such as democracy or Tibetan 


independence will find their searches blocked and their 
access to search engines withdrawn. The government 
even pays selected citizens to post pro-government mes- 
sages Online (Fox and Ramos, 2012: 8). Of course, sophis- 
ticated users find a way round the regime’s electronic 
censorship, producing a parallel communications system 
which may eventually prove to be politically transforma- 
tive, but for now the Great Firewall of China holds. 

He (2009) describes poltical commumication 
in China as taking place in two separate ‘discourse 


universes’. The first is the oficial universe, which occu- 
pies the public space, while the second is the private 
universe, which consists mainly of oral and person-to- 
person communication. He argues that applying West- 
ern theories of polincal communication to the Chinese 
context 15 difficult, because these models assume free 
and democratic elections. Since most pohtical commu- 
nication in China is controlled by the Communist Party, 
and takes the form of propaganda, a specialized field of 
political communication stucies has less meaning there 
than it does in the West. 

In hybrid regimes, control over the media 1s less 
extensive than in authoritarian states. The press and 
the internet are often left substantially alone, offering 
a forum for debate which perhaps offers some value, 
as well as danger, to the rulers. Yet the leading politi- 
cal force also dominates broadcast coverage, even where 
explicit or implicit censorship is absent. To some extent, 
such an emphasis reflects pohtical reality: a viewer is 
naturally most interested in those who exert the great- 
est influence over their life. 

Latin America provides a good example. In many 
countries on the continent, a tradition of personal and 
populist rule lends itself well to expression through 
broadcasting media which reach many poor and illit- 
erate people seeking salvation through ‘their’ leader. 
Foweraker et al, (2003; 105) deseribe the origins of this 
tradition in the twentieth century, when ‘populist lead- 
ers in Latin America made popular appeals to the peo- 
ple through mass media in newspapers and especially 
radio’. These authors comment that contemporary pop- 
ulism continues in the same vein, albeit now operating 
through television. 

In Ruussia, pressures on the media — fom powerful 
business people, as well as politicians — remain intense, 
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an imtluence deriving from the centrality of televi- 
sion to political communication. As im Latin America, 
broadcasting is the main way of reaching a dispersed 
population for whom free television has greater appeal 
than papers for which they must pay. In a 2008 sur- 
yey, 82 per cent of Russians said they watched televi- 
sion routinely, compared with just 22 per cent who 
said they were regular readers of national newspapers 
(Oates, 2014: 134). The television audience in Rvussia 
for nightly news programmes is substantial. In the size 
and imterest of its audience, Russia’ television news 15 
the equivalent of soap operas elsewhere. Particularly 
during elections, television showcases the achieve- 
ments of the administration and its favoured candidates: 
opposition figures receive less, and distinctly less flat- 
tering, attention. 

With over 100 laws governing media conduct in 
R.ussia, and the occasional journalist still found mur- 
dered by unknown assailants, self-censorship — the voice 
in the editors head which asks ‘Am | taking a risk in 
pubhshing this story?’ — remains rife. Because editors 
know on which side their bread is buttered, there is no 
need for politicians to take the political risk involved 
in explicit instruction. The internal censor allows the 
president to maintain deniability. ‘Censorship? What 
censorship?’ he can ask, with a smule. 

By comparison with television, the imternet and 
the press are less explicitly controlled in Russia, an 
important change to the all-embracing censorship of 
the communist era. Internet access, in particular, has 
allowed younger people in urban areas to express and 
OTpamize Opposition to the authoritarian style of Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin. As befits a competitive authoritar- 
Jan repime, dommmance of the major media does not 
imply complete censorship. 
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CHAPTER 14 


@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
® How does the medium impact the political message? 





® Which exerts more influence on people’s political values: (a) the internet, (b) broadcast television, 


or (c) friends and family? 


® ‘To what extent do social media add to or detract from the idea of opinion reinforcement? 


® Do the media shape or reflect public opinion? 


® What are the likely implications of the decline of newspapers and broadcast television, and the 
growth of the internet, as a source of political news? 


* Is the problem of propaganda notably worse in authoritarian than in democratic systems, or are the 
attempts to influence public thinking simply couched differently? 


Fourth estate 

Mass media 

Media structure 

Political communication 
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PREVIEW 


For most residents sf democracies, political parties are the channel through 
which they most often relate to government and poltics. Parties offer them 
competing sets of policies, encourage them to take part in the political process, 
and are the key determinant of who governs. It is all the more ironic, then, 
that while parties are so central to politics, they are often not well regarded by 
citizens. They are increasingly seen less as a means for engaging citizens and 
more as self-serving channels for the promotion of the interests of politicians; as 
a result, support for parties is declining as people move towards other channels 
for political expression. In authoritarian regimes the story is ever less palatable: 
parties have routinely been the means through which elites manipulate public 
opinion, and have been both the shields and the instruments of power. 

This chapter begins with a brief survey of the origins and changing roles of 
parties, before looking at the variety of party systems around the world, ranging 
from states where parties are not allowed through single-party, dominant party 
and two-party systems to the multi-party systems found in the majority of 
democracies. It reviews the quite different dynamic of parties in these different 
systems. [t then looks at the manner in which parties are organized, and at how 
leaders and candidates are recruited. After reviewing the changing significance 
of party membership, it looks at how parties are financed, and concludes with 
an examination of the different roles parties play in authoritarian systems. 





KEY ARGUMENTS 


Political parties 


CONTENTS 


® Political parties: an 
overview 


® Origins and roles 
* Party systerns 
® Party organization 
* Party membership 
® Party finance 


® Political parties in 
authoritarian states 


The key dilemma facing parties is that they are poorly rated by the public yet they remain an essential device of 


liberal democracy. 


Major political parties began as agents of saciety (representing a particular group or class) and have since become 
agents of the state (so much so that the public funding of parties is quite nonmal}. The implications of this change 


are important. 


Understanding the role of parties involves iooking at party systems, not age fy individual parties. The major theme. 
m 


here is the dectine of dominant party and two-party systems, and the rise o 


ulti-party systems. 


The selection process for party leaders and candidates has been changing, but its causes, and the effects on 


candidate quality, are less clear. 


The combination of falling party membership and growing public funding has changed the base of parties. 


Parties in authoritarian regimes play a different role from their democratic counterparts. Rather than providing a 
foundation for the creation of governments, they are a means for controlling citizens, disguising the power of elites, 


and distributing patronage. 
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Political parties: an overview 


It would be hard to imagine political systems function- 
ing without political parties, and yet them history 
is far shorter than most people might imagine. The 
nineteenth-century Russian-born political thinker 
Moise1 Ostrogorski was one of the first to recognize 
their growing importance in modern pohtics. His study 
of parties in Britain and the United States was less inter- 
ested, as he said, in political forms than in political forces; 
“wherever this life of parties is developed’, he argued, ‘it 
focuses the political fechings and the active wills of its 
citizens’ (1902: 7). His conclusions were fully justified: 
in Western Europe, mass parties were founded to battle 
for the votes of enlarged electorates; in communist and 
fascist states, ruling parties monopolized power in an 
attempt to reconstruct society; in the developing world, 
nationalist parties became the vehicle for driving colo- 
nial rulers back to thei imperial homeland. 


Political party: A group identified by name and ideology 
that fields candidates at elections in order to win public 
office and control government. 


Parties were a key mobilizing device of the twenti- 
eth century, drawing millions of people into the national 
political process for the first ime. They jettisoned their 
original image as private factions engaged in capturing, 
and even perverting, the public interest. Instead, they 
became accepted as the central representative device 
of hberal democracy. Reflecting this new status, they 
began to receive explicit mention in new constitutions, 
some countries event banning non-party candidates 
from standing for the legislature, or preventing mem- 
bers from switching parties once elected (Reilly, 2007). 
Such restrictions were judged necessary for implement- 
ing party-based elections. By the century's end, most 
liberal democracies offered some public funding to sup- 
port party work. Parties had become part of the system, 
providing functions ranging from being the very foun- 
dations of government, to aggregating interests, mobi- 
lizing voters, and recruiting candidates for office. 

Therein rests the problem. No longer do parties 
scem to be energetic agents of society, secking to bend 
the state towards their supporters’ interests. Instead, 
they appear to be at risk of capture by the state itself. 
They also often seem to be less concerned with ofter- 
ing voters alternatives than with promonng their own 
interests, and competing for power for its own sake. No 


longer do parties provide the only home for the politi- 
cally engaged; instead, people are moving towards social 
movements, interest groups, and social media. Western 
publics still endorse the principle of democracy, but 
they seem to be increasingly disillusioned with achiev- 
ing it through competing political parties. With many 
parties now seen as self-serving and corrupt, Mair 
(2008: 230) could speculate, in contrast to Ostrogorski, 
that parties are in danger of ceasing to be a political 
driving force. 

In authoritarian states, parties tend to be either 
non-existent (in a few cases) or else one official party 
dominates. The notion of competitive parties does not 
fit with the notion of centralized control, and parties 
are Tat so much the representatives of groups or inter- 
ests as tools by which authoritarian leaders can exert 
power. Excepting the enormous power of ruling com- 
murlist parties, they tend to be weak, lacking autonomy 
from the national leader, and reinforcing elite control 
of society. In countries that are poor and ethnically 
divided, parties typically lack the ideological contrasts 
that provided a base of party systerms in most liberal 
democracies. 


Origins and roles 


Political parties are neither as old nor as central to govern- 
ment as we nught suppose. They seem to be the hieblood 
of democratic politics, and yet governments and states 
have long been wary of their potentially harmful impact 
on national unity, which is one reason why parties - 
unlike the formal institutions of government — went 
unmentioned in early constitutions. In examining party 
origins, we can distinguish between two types: cadre par- 
ties that had their origins in legislatures, and mass parties 
that were created to win legislative representation for a 
particular social group, such as the working class. 

(cadre (or elite) parties were formed by members 
within a legislature joing together around common 
concerns and hghting campaigns in an enlarged elector- 
ate. [he earhest mineteenth-century parties were of this 
type; they include the conservative parties of Britain, 
Canada, and Scandinavia, and the first American parties 
(the Federalists and the Jeffersomans). Cadre parties are 
sometimes known as ‘caucus’ parties, the caucus denot- 
ing a closed meeting of the members of a party in a 
legislature. Such parties remain heavily commiutted to 
their leader's authority, with ordinary members playing 
a supporting role. 


By contrast, mass parties — which emerged later — 
onginated outside legislatures, in social groups seck- 
ing representation as a way of achieving their policy 
objectives. The working-class socialist parties that spread 
across Western Europe around the turn of the twenti- 
eth century epitomized these externally created parties. 
Mass socialist parties exerted tremendous influence on 
European party systems in the twentieth century, stimu- 
lating many cadre parties to copy their extra-parlamen- 
tary organization. Mass parties acquired an enormous 
membership organized in local branches, and — unlike 
cadre parties — tried to keep their representatives on a 
tight rein. They played an important role in education 
and political socialization, funding educanon, organizing 
workshops, and running party newspapers, all designed 
bo tie their members closer to their party. 

As cadre and mass parties matured, so they tended 
to evolve into catch-all parnes (Kirchhemmer, 1966). 
These respond to a mobilized political system in which 
electoral communication takes place through mass 
media, bypassing the membership. Such parties seck to 
govern in the national interest, rather than as representa- 
tives of a social group, the reality being that “a party large 
enough to get a majority has to be so catch-all that 
it cannot have a unique ideological program’ (Kirch- 
heimer, quoted in Krouwel, 2003: 29). Catch-all parties 
seek electoral support wherever they can find it, their 
purpose being to govern rather than to represent. 

The broadening of Christian democratic par- 
ties in Europe from religious defence organizations to 
broader parties of the centre-right is the classic case of 


Government 
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the transition te catch-all status. The subsequent trams- 
formation of several mass socialist parties into leader- 
dominated social democratic parties, as in Spain and 
the United Kingdom, 1s another example. While most 
Major parties are now of the catch-all type, their origins 
inside or beyond legislatures continue to influence party 
style, the autonomy of their leaders, and the standing of 
ordinary members. 

M4odern democratic parties fulfil several functions 
that are critical to the formation of govermments and 
the engagement of voters. Prime among these is the for- 
mation of governments. They also (at least ideally) offer 
voters guidance by helping them make choices among 
different sets of policies, help voters make themselves 
heard by pulling together like-minded segments of the 
electorate, encourage voters to participate in politics, 
and feed government by recruiting candidates for public 
office (see Figure 15.1). 


Party systems 


Just as the international systerm is more than the states 
that comprise it, so a patty system is more than its 
individual parties. The term describes the overall pat- 
tern formed by the component parties, the interactions 
between them, and the rules governing their conduct. 
Parties copy, learn from, and compete with each other, 
with imnovations in organization, fundraising, and carn- 
paigning diffusing across the system. By focusing on the 
relationships between parties, a party system means more 
than just the parties themselves, and helps us understand 


Providing a foundation for the exercise of power by governments, 





offering them direction. 


Velslg-serletelg 





Mobilization 


Giving voters coherent and contrasting sets of policies from which 
to choose, giving effect to the idea of liberal dernocracy. 


Aggregating interests, filterina many specific demands inta 
manageable and prioritized packages of proposals. 









Encouraging voters to take part in politics. 











Recruitment 


FIGURE 15.1: Five roles of political parties 


Recruiting and preparing candidates for public office. 
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how they interact with one another, and the impact of 
that interaction on the countries they govern. 


Party system: The overall configuration of political parties, 
based on their number, their relative importance, the interac- 
tions among them, and the laws that regulate them. 


There are also close links between the structure of 
elections and the party systems that result, if we accept 
the findings of the political scientist Maurice Duverger. 
Asa result of research undertaken during the 1940s, he 
developed two principles published in his 1951 book 
Political Parties: first, that single-member plurality elec- 
tions tend to produce two-party systems, and second 
that two-round and proportional representation elec- 
tions tend to produce multi-party systems (Duverger, 
1951). Others noticed the same effects, which eventu- 
ally came to be known = respectively — as Duverger’s 
law and Duverger's proposition (Benoit, 2006). 


Features 










Neo political parties are 


the ruler's authority. 





Single-party 
allowed. Any minor 
‘parties‘are strictly 

subordinate. 










Dominant 
party 


alone or in coalition. 


Two major parties 
compete to form 


Multi-party The legislature is 


composed of several 









a minority party. 


FIGURE 15.2: Comparing party systems 


allowed to compete with 


Only ane party is legally 


One party is almost always 
in government, whether 





singlé-party governments 


minority parties, leading to 
government by coalition or 


Duverger's law: More of a hypothesis than a universal law, 
this frolds that ‘The simple-majority single-ballot systern 
favours the two-party system’ (Duverger, 1951). 


Party systems fall into one of five types: no-party, 
single—party, dominant party, two-party, and multi-party 
{see Figure 15.2). In democracies, both dominant and 
two-party systems are in decline, meaming that multi- 
party systems have become the most common configu- 
ration in the democratic world. 


No-~-party systems 


There are a small number of authoritarian states — 
mainly in the Middle East — that cither do not allow 
political parties to form and operate, or where no par- 
ties have been formed. In the cases of Oman and Saudi 
Arabia, there is no legislature and the formation of par- 
ties is banned, although there are several movements 


Examples 


Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia. 














China, Cuba, North Korea, 
Laos,and Vietnam. 


South Africa (African 
National Congress), Russia 
(United Russia), Japan 
(Liberal Dermocratic Party), 
Hungary (Fidesz). 














United States (Democrats 
and Republicans). 





Most of Europe. 
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in place that would evolve into parties if allowed, and 
Saudi Islarmists made a largely symbolic request to the 
king in 2011 that they be allowed to form a party. There 
is no formal legal framework for parties in Bahrain, but 
there are active ‘political associations’ that compete in 
elections and are the functional equivalent of parties. 


Single-party systems 

communist world as well as in most African and Arab 
countries. The argument made by most communist par- 
ties is that communism ts the answer to all needs, alter- 
native ideologies are moot, and democracy exists within 
communist parties in a phenomenon dubbed ‘democratic 
centralismn' by Lenin. The idea is that in a hierarchical sys- 
tem, cach level is elected by the one below, to which it 
must in turn account (the democratic part) but decisions 
reached by higher levels are to be accepted and imple- 
mented by lower levels (the centralism part). In truth, the 
party is anything but democratic, and is instead highly 
than among competing parties. In addition, member- 
ship is restricted, and offers a gateway to political influ- 
ence and economic privileges, with non-party members 
being marginalized and, as a result, often: resentful. 

In China, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) is 
the source of all meaningful political power, controls all 
other political organizations, plays a key role in deciding 
the outcome of elections, and dominates both state and 
government. Policy changes come not through a change 
of party at an election or a substantial public debate, but 
rather through changes in the balance of power within 
the leadership of the party. 

From a base of 3.5 million primary party organizations — 
found im villages, factories, military units, and other 
local communities — the party works its way up through 
an elaborate hierarchy to the National Party Congress, 
which meets infrequently and delegates authority to 
a 370-member Central Committee, to a 25-member 
Pohtburo, and finally to the seven people who make up 
the Standing Comunittee of the Politburo, fom which 
they exert enormous influence over the most popu- 
lous country on earth — in itself, an astonishing political 
achievement. 


Dominant party systems 


In a dominant party system, one party outdistances all 
the others and becomes the natural party of government, 


even if it sometimes governs in coalition with junior 
partners. Dommnant parties may fall victim to their own 
success, their very strength meaning that factions tend 
to develop internally, leading to an inward-looking per- 
spective, a lack of concern with policy, excessive career- 
ism, and increasing corruption. This is not to suggest 
that a dominant party system is inherently corrupt and 
undemocratic, though, and there are several examples 
of parties that once dominated but which have had to 
learn to share power; these include the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party in Mexico, Japan's Liberal Dem- 
ocrats, Sweden's Social Democrats (which since 1932 
has been in government for all but 16 years), and Italy's 
Christian Democrats, 

The Japanese Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) has 
governed the country since 1955, except for breaks in 
1993—6 and 2009-12. Although supposedly a united 
political party, the LDP is made up of several factions, 
each with its own leader, and these factions provide a 
form of intra-party competition. During times of LDP 
tule, the prime minister is not necessarily the leader 
of the LDP, nor even the leader of the biggest fac- 
tion, nor even the leader of any faction, but rather the 
person who wins cnough support among the compet~ 
ing factions to form a government, The LDP has kept 
power for many reasons, including its association with 
Japan's post-war economic renaissance, an impressive 
network of grassroots supporter groups, the distribu- 
tion of patronage to its own electoral districts, and the 
inability of opposition parties to mount an effective 
challenge. 

A classic example of diminished dominance is 
known simply as Congress. Under Mahatma Gandhi 
it provided the focus of resistance to British colonial 
rule, and rose to leadership with India’s independence 
in 1947. To maintain its position, the party relied on a 
patronage pyrarmd of class and caste alliances to sus- 
tain a national organization in a fragmented and reli- 
giously divided country. Lacking access to the perks of 
office, no other party could challenge its hegemony. 
But authoritarian rule during the state of emergency 
declared by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi (1975-7) 
cost Congress dear, and the party suffered its first defeat 
at a national election in 1977. It regrouped briefly 
but as been unable to fend off rising support for the 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party, and in 2014 
suffered its biggest defeat ever with just 19 per cent of 
the vote, 
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An example of a party which retains its dominant 
position is South Africa’s African National Congress 
(ANC). This party has multiple advantages, stemming 
not only from cultural memories of its opposition 
to apartheid and from its strong position among the 
black majority, but also from its use of office to reward 
its own supporters. Since the end of the apartheid 
regime in 1994, there have been five sets of elections 
in South Africa and the ANC has never won less than 
62 per cent of the vote, a remarkable achievement. 
However, factions and corruption are growing prob- 
lems, and they may eventually threaten the ANC's 
supremacy. 


Two-party systems 


In a two-party system, two major parties of compara- 
ble size compete for electoral support, providing the 
framework for political competition while the other 
parties exert little, if any, influence on the formation 
and policies of governments. The two major par- 
ties alternate in power, with one or the other always 
enjoying a majority. Having said that, though, the 
two-party format — like dorninant parties — is rare and 
becomung rarer. 

The United States is one of the last hold-outs, dom- 
inated since 1860 by the Democrats and the Repub- 
heans, These two parties have been able to hold their 
positions in part because of the arithmetic of plurality 
electoral systems (see (Chapter 16), and in part because — 
in most US states — the parties decide the borders of 
electoral districts and can design them to maximize 
their chances of winning seats. In particular, winning a 
US presidential election 1s a polincal mountain which 
can only be climbed by major parties capable of assem- 
bling a broad national coahtion and of raising the astro- 
nomical funding needed to launch a bid. The two major 
parties have also proved adept at moving to the left or 
the right in order to absorb the policies and the voters 
of any third party that might seem to be on the rise. In 
the temple of free-market economics, the two leading 
parties form a powertul duopoly. 

Australia is another example of a two-party system, 
again reinforced by a non-proportional electoral system. 
Liberals and Labor have consistently been the two big- 
gest parties since the Second World War, winning 80-90 
per cent of the seats in Parliament between them. They 
have only been stopped trom formmng a US-style duop- 
oly by the much smaller National Party, whose base lies 


in the rural areas. Government in Australia has alter- 
nated between Labor governing alone and the Liberals 
goverming in coalition with the Nationals. 

Elsewhere, Britain was long presented as an 
emblem of the two-party pattern, but it has recently 
struggled to pass the test. The Conservative and Labour 
parties regularly alternated in office, with plurality elec- 
tions meaning that their share of seats exceeded their 
share of votes, but third parties have gained ground. In 
2010, the centre Liberal Democrats won 57 seats in a 
Parharnent of 650 members, forming a coalinon with 
the Conservatives after no party won an overall major- 
ity. However, the Conservatives were able to win with 
a small majority in 2015 when the Liberal Democrats 
imploded and the Labour Party failed to offer a cred- 
ible challenge. 


Multi-party systems 


In multi-party systems, several parties — typically, at 
least five or six — each win a significant bloc of seats in 
the legislature, becoming serious contenders for a place 
In a governing coalition. The underlying philosophy 
is that political parties represent specific social proups 
{or opimion constituencies such as environmentalists) 
in divided societies. The legislature then serves as an 
arena. of conciliation, with coalitions forming and fall- 
ing in response to often minor changes in the political 
balance. Europe exemplifies the phenomenon, most 
countries in the region having parties drawn from 
some, but not all, of nine major party families (see 
Table 15.1). 

A. good example is offered by Denmark, where no 
party has held a majority in the unicameral Folketing 
since 1909. The country’s complex party systern has 
been managed through careful consensus-secking but 
this practice has come under some pressure from the 
rise of new parties. In an explosive election in 1973, 
three mew parties achieved representation and, since 
then, a muinimum of seven parties have won seats in the 
legislature. The centre-right “Blue’ coalition that fol- 
lowed the 2015 election comprised five of these, con- 
trolling 90 seats, or just five more than the opposition 
“Red” coalition. 

Brazil has developed a particularly colourtul muln- 
party system since its return to civilian government in 
1985. No less than 28 parties won seats in the 2014 
elections to the Chamber of Deputies, representing a 


wide range of opinions and interests that coalesced into 
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TABLE 15.1: Europe's major party families 
| Examples 
Far left 
Green 


Social democrat 


Christian democrat 
Conservative Conservative Party (UK, Norway). 
Centre Centre Party (Finland, Norway, Sweden). 
Liberal 
Far right 

Democrats. 
Regional 


a pro-government coalition, two opposition coalitions, 
and a cluster of stand-alone parties. Twelve parties each 
had fewer than ten members, and the pro-government 
coalition contained nine parties that together controlled 
59 per cent of the seats. The picture in Brazil is com- 
plicated by a widespread aversion to right-wing parties 
(stemming from the heritage of the military years), weak 
discipline within many of the smaller parties, and the 
powerful role played by other actors, such as state gov- 
ernors. The result is a systern that has been labelled ‘coa- 
ition presidentialism', describing presidents who must 
rely on large and unstable coalitions to pass legislation 
(Gomez Bruera, 2013: 94-5). 

An important element of multi-party systems 
in several countries is parties that operate only at the 
regional level (or at the state level in federations). Brit- 
ain, for example, has parties that represent the interests of 
scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland, while the Ger- 
man Christian Democratic Union is in a sustained coa- 
lition with the Christian Social Union, which operates 
only in the state of Bavaria. Few countries offer a more 
varied array of regional parties than India, where such 
parties now play an expanded role in national politics. 
For example, the Congress-led United Progressive Alb- 
ance rehed heavily after the 2009 elections on regional 
parties im the states of West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, and 
Maharashtra. The 2014 election resulted in an 11-seat 
majority for the Bharatiya Janata Party, but it continued 
to be part of a coalition originally formed in 1998, in 
which it worked with nearly 30 regional parties with 
nearly 60 seats in the Lok Sabha, the lower chamber of 
the Indian Parliament. 


Left Front (France), Left Party (Sweden). 

Alliance '90/The Greens (Germany), Green League (Finland), Greens (Sweden). 
Social Democrats (Denmark, Finland, Sweden), Democratic Party (Italy), Labour (UK). 
Christian Democratic Union (Germany), Fine Gael (Ireland), People's Party (Spain). 


People's Party (Netherlands), Venstre (Denmark), Liberal Democrats (UK). 
New Flemish Alliance (Belgium), National Front (France), Party for Freedom (Netherlands), Sweden 


Scottish National Party, Christian Social Union (Bavaria), New Flemish Alliance (Belgium). 


Party organization 


Large political parties are multilevel organizations, with 
their warious strata united by a common identity and, 
sometimes, shared objectives. A major party's orgamiza- 
tion wall include staff or volunteers operating at national, 
remiomal, and local levels, and even at a wider level in the 
case of those national parties in Europe that have formed 
pan-European federations. This complexity means that 
any large party is decentralized. While references to ‘the 
party’ as a single entity are unavoidable, they simplify a 
highhy fragmented reality. As Bolleyer (2012: 316) says, 
‘parties are not monolithic structures’. 

Party ‘organization’ is sometimes too grand a term. 
Below the centre, and especially in areas where the 
party is electorally weak, the party’s organization may 
be littl: more than an empty shell. And coordination 
between levels is often weak. Some authors even draw 
a comparison between parties and franchise organiza- 
tions such as McDonald's (Carty, 2004). In a franchise 
structure, the centre manages the brand, runs market- 
ing campaigns, and supports the operating units, leav- 
ing local units to act with considerable autonomy. Party 
leaders set policy priorities, develop their organization's 
image, and provide material for election campaigns. But 
local agents are left to get on with key tasks: selecting 
candidates, for example, or implementing election strat- 
egy at local level. 

Opinion has been changing as regards the ques- 
tion ef where authority lies in parties. Thinking was 
long dominated by the arguments posed by the German 
scholar Robert Michels (1875-1936). In Political Parties 
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4 FOCUS 15.1 | The rise of niche parties 





A recent phenomenon in many European countries has been the rise of niche parties that appeal to a 
narrow part of the electorate. These include far right, nationalist, regional, and green parties, which — unlike 
mainstream parties — rarely prosper by moderating their position, instead achieving most success from exploiting 
their natural support group (Meguid, 2008). Several of these parties — including the German Greens, Austria's 
Freedom Party, and Switzerland's People’s Party (Ignazi, 2006) — have participated in coalitions, while others (such 
as the Scottish National Party) have succeeded in influencing the agenda of mainstream parties. 


Niche parties of the far right deserve particular attention. They are an exception to the thesis that parties 
emerge to represent well-defined social interests. Evidence suggests that they draw heavily on the often 
transient support of uneducated and unemployed young men. Disillusioned with orthodox democracy and by 
the move of established conservative parties to the centre, this constituency is attracted to parties that blame 
immigrants, asylum seekers, and other minorities not anly for crime in general, but also for its own insecurity 
(cultural, as well as economic) in a changing world (Kitschelt, 2007). 


It is tempting to identify a new cleavage here: between the winners and losers from contemporary labour 
markets, In the winner's enclosure stand well-educated, affluent professionals, proudly displaying their tolerant 
post-material liberalism. But in the shadows we find those without qualifications, without jobs, and without 
prospects in economies where full-time unskilled jobs have been exported to lower-cost producers. In this 
context, the perceived economic success of immigrants, especially those of a different colour, is easily regarded 
with resentment. 


Such analysis is plausible, but we should note that the division between labour market winners and losers 
is not a social cleavage in the classic sense. The traditional industrial working class was supported by an 
organizational infrastructure of labour unions and socialist parties. But far right parties are supported by alienated 
individuals, rather than by social and political institutions. So, in: considering the far right it may be preferable 
to speak not of a new cleavage but, rather, of post-cleavage analysis — of what Betz (1994: 169) called ‘political 
conflict in the age of social fragmentation’. 


We should not be carried away, Many right-wing movements have proved to be short-lived flash parties 
whose prospects are held back by inexperienced leaders with a dubious background who have proved to be 
inept participants in coalition governments (Akkerman, 2012). Many protest voters might cease to vote for niche 
parties if they became leading parties, thus creating a natural ceiling to their support, Even joining a coalition 
dilutes the party's outsider image. So, in this sense, niche parties may lack the potential of those based on a 
more secure and traditional cleavage (McDonnell and Newell, 2011). 


Niche party: A political party that appeals to a narrow: sec- oi email coke sal is ast tanie sicateesta a = 
Fic ok the: elbcistaia hiss aon Sui smonied nay Pca tiae: natural, Michels’s pessimism about the possibility of 
established centre and highlight one particular issue. democracy within organizations such as political parties 
was expressed in his famous iron law of oligarchy: ‘to 
say Organization is to say a tendency to oligarchy’ (often 


(1911), Michels argued that even organizations with reproduced as ‘who says organization, says oligarchy’). 


democratic pretensions become dominated by a ruling 

clique of leaders and supporting officials. Using Germa- 

ny’s Social Democrats as a critical case, he suggested that —_—‘!fen Faw of oligarchy: As developed by Robert Michels, 

leaders develop organizational skills, expert knowledge, “#8 States that the organization of political parties — even 
a eee 2 eae a F Baie : these formally committed to demecracy — becomes domu- 

and an interest in their own continuation in power. The : 


ted by a ruling elite. 
ordinary members, aware of their inferior knowledge sisi ris fain ns 


Ehte recruitment continues to be a vital and con- 
tinuing function of parties: even as parties decline in 
other ways, they continue to domnnate elections to 
the national legislatures from which, in democracies, 
most political leaders are drawn. Given that candidates 
nominated for safe districts, or appearing near the top 
of their party's list, are virtually guaranteed a place in 
the legislature, it is the selectorate, not the electorate, 
which makes ‘the choice before the choice’. The nomi- 
naters open and close the door to the house of power 
(Rahat, 2007). At the same time, there is evidence of a 
growing role for ordinary party members in the selec- 
tion of leaders and candidates, a finding which suggests 
that Michels’s ron law is corroding as parties seck to 
retain members by giving them a greater if still limited 
voice in party affairs (Cross and Katz, 2013). If parties 
are becoming more democratic, the democracy 15 of a 
representative rather than direct kind. 


Sate district; An electoral district in which a political party 
has such strom support that its candidate/s are all but assured 
of victory. 


Selectorate: The people who norninate a party's candidates 
for an elecoion. 


Party leaders 


The method of selecting the party leader deserves more 
attention that it usually receives (Pilet and Cross, 2014), 
for the obvious reason that party leaders in most par- 
liamentary systems stand a good chance of becoming 
prime minister. In some coumtries, to be sure, includ- 
ing many in continental Europe, the chair of the party 
is not allowed to be the party's nominee for the top 
post in government (Cross and Blais, 201 2a: 5). In Ger- 
many, for instance, the party's candidate for chancellor 
is appointed separately from the party leader and need 
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not be the same person. In the United States, the presi- 
dential candidate and chair of the party’s national com- 
mittee are different people; indeed, the former usually 
chooses the latter. Nonetheless, it is umportant to review 
the mechanics and implications of the selection of the 
party's leader. 

In the samme way that many parties afford their ordi- 
nary members a greater voice in candidate selection, 
so tom has the procedure for selecting the party leader 
become more inclusive. As Mair (1994) notes, “more 
and more parties now seem willing to allow the ordi- 
nary members a voice in the selection of party leaders’. 
One factor here is the desire to compensate members 
for them declining role in what have become media- 
driven election campaigns; after all, party volunteers, 
unlike paid employees, can just walk away if they are 
giver: nothing interesting to do. The catalyst for reform 
is often an electoral setback or a desire to be seen as 
inclusive (Cross and Blais, 2012). 

The traditional method for choosing party leaders 
is election by members of the party in the legislature, a 
device that is still used in several parliamentary systerns, 
inclucling Australia, Denmark, and New Zealand. Inter- 
estingly, several parties give a voice both to member 
of parliament and ordinary members, either through a 
special congress or a two-stage ballot. For instance, the 
British Conservatives offer ordinary members a choice 
between two candidates chosen by the parhamentary 
party. Although this would appear to be a more demo- 
cratic option, it can lead to problems when the rank- 
and-file membership is out of step with the national 
party, resulting in the triumph of local over national 
interests. 

A. vote of the party's members of the legislature 
alone 1s, of Course, a narrow constituency. And the abil- 
ity of potential leaders to instil confidence in their par- 
liarmentary peers may say little about their capacity to 
win a general election fought through television and 


TABLE 15.2: Selecting party leaders in liberal democracies 


Se ee eee 


Finland, Norway, Sweden 


Party congress or convention 


Number of parties using this method 





Rank-and-file members Belgium 19 
Members of the parliamentary party Netherlands, New Zealand 17 
Party committee Italy a 


Note: Analysts based on 16 democracies. 


Source: Adapted trom Hazan (2002: 124) 
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social media. Even so, colleagues in the assembly will 
have a close knowledge of a candidate's abilities; they 
provide an expert constituency for judging the capacity 
to lead not only the party, but also — more importantly — 
the country. Members of a legislature appear to be more 
influenced by experience than are ordinary party mem- 
bers. It is perhaps for this reason that many parties still 
permit the parliamentary party to remove the leader, 
even if the initial selection now extends to other groups 
(Cross and Blais, 20124). 

A ballot of party members is an alternative and 
increasingly popular method of selecting leaders. Such 
elections, often described as OMOV (one member, 
one vote) contests, provide an incentive for people 
to join the party, and can also be used to limit the 
power of entrenched factions within it. In Belgium, 
for example, all the major parties have adopted this 
approach to choosing their party president. In Can- 
ada, too, all major parties (except the Liberals) have 
adopted OMOV. 


Candidates 


There are several options available for selecting legis 
lative candidates, ranging from the exclusive (selection 
by the party leader) to the inclusive {an open vote of 
the entre electorate) (Figure 15.3). Reflecting the com- 
plexity of party organization, the nomination process 
is penerally decentrahzed; a few parties give control to 
the national leadership, but even here the leaders usually 
select from a list generated at lower levels. More often, 
local parties are the active force, either acting autonoe- 
mously or putting forward norninations to be ratified at 
national level. Smaller and more extreme parties tend to 
be the most decentralized in their selection procedures. 
The nomunation task 1s constrained by three wider 
features of the political system: 
® The electoral system: Choosing candidates for indi- 
vidual constituencies in a plurahty system 1s a more 


decentralized task than preparing a single natiomal list 
in a party lst system (see Chapter 16). 

® Traembents: Sitting members of a legislature have an 
advantage almost everywhere, usually achieving rese- 
lection without much fuss. Often, candidates for 
office are only truly ‘chosen’ when the incumbent 
stands down. 

® Rules: Nearly all countries impose conditions such 
as citizenship on members of the legislature while 
many parties have also adopted gender quotas for 
candidates. 


Consider how the electoral system affects the 
nomination process. Under the list form of proper- 
tional representation, parties must develop a ranked lst 
of camcdidates to present to the electorate. This obliges 
central coordination, even if candidates are suggested 
locally. In the Netherlands, for example, each party 
needs to present a single list of candidates tor the whole 
country. [he major parties use a nominating commt- 
tee to examine applications received either from local 
branches, or directly from individuals. A senior party 
board then produces the final ordering. 

In the few countries still using the single-member 
plurality method, the nomination procedure 1s typically 
more decentrahzed. Candidates must win selection by a 
local party in a specific district, though often they must 
pre-qualify by gaining inclusion on a central master list 
of approved candidates. The result of this can be to put 
the interests of the local party and individual districts 
above the interests of the national party and voters at 
large. 

The United States has gone furthest in opening up 
the selection process. There, primary elections ena- 
ble a party's supporters to choose their candidates for 
a particular office, ranging as high as the presidency. In 
the absence of a tradition of direct party membership, a 
‘supporter’ is generously defined in most states as any- 
one who declares, in advance, an afhhation to that party, 


Entire Registered 
electorate supporter Party 
(open [closed Party committee/ Party 
primary) primary) members convention leader 


INCLUSIVE 


EXCLUSIVE 





SELECTORATE 


SELECTORATE 


FIGURE 15.3: Who selects candidates for legislative elections? 


Source: Adapted from Hazan and Rahat (2010: figure 3.1} 


and can thereby take part in a closed primary. The held- 
ing of an open primary extends the choice still further: 
to any registered elector. 


Primary election: A contest in which a party’s support- 

ers select its candidate for a subsequent election (a direct 
primary), or choose delepates to the presidential nominating 
convertion (a presidential primary}. closed primary is lirn- 
ited te a party's registered supporters. 


An increasing number of countries operate a mixed 
electoral system, in which voters make choices for both 
a party list and a chstrict candidate. These circumstances 
complicate the party’s task of selecting candidates, 
requiring a national or regional list, plus local constitu- 
ency nomunees. In this situation, individual politicians 
also face a choice: should they seek election by means 
of the party list, or through a constituency? Many senior 
figures ensure they appear on both ballots, using a high 
position on the party's list as insurance against restless- 
ness im their home district. 


Party membership 


Party membership was once an important channel for 
participation in politics, but this is no longer the case: 
most major European countries saw a dramatic fall in 
party membership between the 19605 and the 1990s 
{see Table 15.3), for instance in Denmark where mem- 
bership collapsed from one in every five people to one 
in every 20.The drop continued into the 2000s, with 
membership of Sweden's Social Democrats falling by 
nearly 70 percent between 1999 and 2005 alone (Moller, 
2007: 36). Writing about the Netherlands, Voerman and 


TABLE 15.3: Europe's declining party membership 





Denmark 21 
Finland 19 
Norway 14 
Italy 13 
Austria 26 
UK 9 
Netherlands 9 
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van Schurr (2011) concluded that the era of the mass 
party [was] over’. Across the democratic world, millions 
of party foot soldiers have simply given up. 
Furthermore, matry new members do not engage 
with their party beyond paying an annual subscription; 
these credit cand supporters tend also to be fair-weather 
supporters, resulting in increased turnover. Their com- 
mitment to the party is often no greater than to other 
voluntary groups to which they donate. Lacking a steady 
flow of young members, the average age of members has 
gone up; belonging to a party is increasingly a pastime for 
the middle-aged and elderly (Scarrow and Gezgor, 2011). 
However, we should place this recent decline 
in a Jonger perspective. If statistics were available tor 
the emtire twentieth century, they would probably 
show a rise in membership over the first two-thirds 
of the century, followed by a fall in the final third. The 
recemt decline is from a peak that was only reached, 
in many countries, in the 1970s. In other words, it is 
arguably the bulge in membership after the Second 
World War, rather than the later decline, which requires 
explanation. 
The recent reduction in membership has occurred in 
tandem with dealignment among voters (see Chapter 17) 
and reflects similar causes. These include: 
® The weakening of traditional social divisions such as 
class and religion. 

® The loosening of the bond linking labour unions and 
socialist parties. 

® The decay of local electioncering in an era of media- 
based campaigns. 

® The greater appeal of social movements and social 
mecha, 





Party membership as a percentage of the electorate 


|_ Beginning of 1980s | End of 1990s | Change +/— | 
8 5 -16 


13 10 -o 
14 F -9 
10 4 ~9 
Ze 18 —o 
3 2 = 
3 3 =o 


Sources: Adapted from Mair (1994: table 1.1); Mair and van Bigzen (2001; table 1); Sundisarg (2002: table 7.10}: Miller (2005: table 1.1) 
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® The dechning standing of partes, often linked to 
cases of Corruphon. 

® The perception of parties as forming a single struc- 
ture of established authority with the state (White- 
ley, 2011). 


As we saw in discussing politcal participation 
generally (Chapter 13), it should not automatically be 
assumed that less is worse. The fall may indicate an evo- 
lution in the nature of parties, rather than a weakening 
of their sigmficance in government. Crotty (2006: 499) 
notes how “the demands of society change, and parties 
change to meet them’. Scarrow and Gezgor (2010) also 
argue that while membership has been falling, some par- 
ties in Europe have seen a growth in the power of their 
members to select candidates, leaders, and party pol- 
cies. [his suggests, they conclude, that “today’s smaller 
but more powerful memberships still have the poten- 
tial to help link their parties to a wider electoral base’. 
Social and political change has meant that it is unreal- 
istic to expect the rebirth of mass membership parties 
with their milhons of members and their supporting 
pillars of labour unions and churches. Instead we find 
the modern format of parties found in new democra- 
cies: lean and flexible, with communication from leaders 
through television and social media. Rather than relying 
Ona permanent army of members, such parties mobilize 
volunteers for specific, short-term tasks — notably, elec- 
tion carripaipns. 


Party finance 


Falling membership means reduced income for parties in 
an era when expenses (not least for election campaigns) 
continue to rise. The problem of funding political parties 
has therefore become highly significant. Should mem- 
bers, donors, or the state pay for the party's work? Should 
private donations be encouraged (to increase funds and 
encourage participation) or restricted (to maintain fair- 
ness and reduce scandals)? Do limits on contributions 
and spending interfere with free speech? Whichever 
is the case, some method of funding parties must be 
found while also minimizing the ever-present danger of 
corruption. 

In the main, the battle for public funding has been 
won. State support for national parties is now all but 
universal in liberal democracies. On a global level, 
research by the Swedish-based International [nsti- 
tute for Democracy and Electoral Assistance (IDEA) 


has found that more than two-thirds of 150 countries 
studied made provision for public funding of parties 
by 2011; a similar proportion offer free or subsidized 
access to the media (IDEA, 2014). As Fisher and Eisen- 
stadt (2004: 621) had earlier commented, ‘public sub- 
sidies. have replaced private sponsorship as the norm in 
political finance’. State subsidies have also developed 
quickly in the mew democracies of Eastern Europe, 
where party memberships are far smaller than in the 
West. 

‘Typically, support is provided for legislative groups, 
election campaigns, or both. Campaign support, in turn, 
may be offered to parties, candidates, or both. In an 
effort to limit state dependence, public funding may be 
restricted to matching the funds raised by the party from 
other means, including its members. In any case, most 
funding regimes only reimburse a specified amount of 
party spending. 

As with many poltical issues, there are costs and 
benefits involved in the question of state funding of 
parties (see Focus 15.2). One of the biggest points of 
concern is the advantage that large established parties 
have over small news ones in access to public fund- 
ing. Some authors have developed this point by sug- 
gesting: that the transition to public funding has led to 
a comvergence of the state and major parties on a single 
systern of rule, Governing parties, in effect, authorize 
subsidies for themselves, a process captured by Katz and 
Mair’s idea (1995) of cartel parties: ‘colluding parties 
become agents of the state and employ its resources to 
ensure their own survival’, The danger of cartel parties 
is that they become part of the political establishment, 
weakening their historic role as agents of particular 
social groups and inhibiting the growth of new parties 
in the political market. 


Cartel party: Leading parties that exploit their combined 
dominance of the political market to establish rules of the game, 
such as public funding, which reinforces its own strong position. 


($n a worldwide basis, and including authoritar- 
lan régimes in which parties are permitted, nearly all 
countries now regulate donations in some way. The vast 
majority ban political donations by government and its 
agencies to parties and candidates (other than through 
regulated public funding); most also disallow donations 
from overseas parties and candidates. However, only a 
few countries currently place lonits on the size of dona- 
tions, and only one-fifth ban corporate donations. As 
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> FOCUS 15.2 | The pros and cons of public funding for political parties 





Because they started out by representing the interests of groups, political parties were once supported mainly 
by these groups, whether through membership fees or donations. But as membership has fallen, parties have 
had to look for other sources of financial support, and they have focused increasingly on public funding; that is, 
taxpayer support, The rising use of public funding has both advantages and disadvantages. 


Parties perform a public function by supplying leaders, 
candidates, and policies. 


Parties should be funded to a professional level and not 
appear cheap. Marketing should match private sector 
standards. 


Public funding creates a level playing field between 
parties. 


Without public support, pro-business parties gain access 
to greater tunding. 


Relying on public funding decreases the opportunities 
for corruption. 


Public financing reduces a party's incentive to attract 
members. 


Public funding reinforces the status quo, because it 
favours large established parties over new ones. 


Public funding is a form of creeping nationalization, 
creating parties that serve the state, not society. 


Public funding favours established and large parties, 
encouraging a cartel, 


To maintain a level playing field, spending should be 
capped, rather than subsidized. 


Why should taxpayers fund parties against their wishes? 
A. tax credit for voluntary donations is a preferable 
compromise. 


Corruption can be reduced by banning anonymous 
donations, rather than adopting public funding. 





IDEA (2012: 51) points out, even these limits can be 
ineffective, either because financial reports are inad- 
equately monitored, or because restrictions on dona- 
tions to parties are circumvented by helping candidates 
directly, or because the limits are ignored. 

The main outlier in the discussion about politi- 
cal funding is the United States, where campaigns are 
uniquely expensive and few limits have been imposed 
on the sources of funding. According to the Center for 
Responsive Polincs (2015), a Washington DC-based 
watchdog body, spending on American elections grew 
from $3 billion in the 2000 cycle to nearly $6.3. bil- 
lion in the 2012 cycle. Such massive figures are beyond 
compare, and detailed regulation of contributions has 
proved ineffective; there is no cap on spending (except 
for presidential candidates unwise enough to accept 
public funding), campaign costs continue to escalate, 
and the US Supreme Court has determined that limits 
on contributions are unconstitutional on the grounds of 


free speech. Campaign advertising by groups which are 
independent of candidates is also unrestricted. 


Political parties in 
authoritarian states 


"Yes, we have lots of parties here’, says President Naz- 
arbaev of Kazakhstan. ‘Il created therm all’ (quoted in 
Cummings, 2005: 104). This quote reflects the second- 
ary character of parties in most authoritarian regimes. 
The party is a means of governing, and neither a source 
of power in itself nor a channel through which elec- 
tions are contested, won and lost..As Lawson (2001:673) 
says Of parties under dictatorships, ‘the party is a shield 
and instrument of power. Its function is to carry out 
the work of government as directed by other agents 
with greater power (the military or the demagogue and 
his entourage). In doing this, it often presents itself as 
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SPOTLIGHT Population (124 million) 
oe e8s « 


. . — | | Gross National Income ($1.26 trillion) 
MEXICO R. bee 


Per capita GNI ($9,940) 


Brief Profile: Although Brazil is widely regarded as 
the major rising power of Latin America, further north 2 : a8 


there have been critical developments in. Mexico. A 
programme of democratization since the 1790s has been Democracy Index rating 


so successful that the Institutional Revolutionary Party — in | Hye Reeiirie| ail Saieclache,. 
power without a break since 1929 — lost the presidency 

in 2000. Almost equally significant have been Mexico's | Authoritarian | 
economic reforms, which have brought greater freedam ; 
to a large market and nave broadened the economic Freedom House rating 

base of one of the world’s biggest oil producers. But the 

intertwined problems of drugs, violence and corruption |Party tree | 
remain, and political scientists are divided about now best 


to describe Mexico; analyses are peppered with terms Human Development index rating 


such as bureaucratic, elitist, and patrimonial. And while | Medium =] [Very High | 


the economy is one of the world’s 15 largest, many of its 


people remain poor and under-employed, It is common to or Ae 


hear talk of two Mexicos: one wealthy, urban, modern and 


well educated and the other poor, rural, traditional and 
under-educated. 


Form of government Federal presidential republic consisting of 31 states and the Federal District of Mexico City, 
State formed in 1821, and most recent constitution adopted 1917. 


Legislature — Bicameral National Congress: lower Chamber of Deputies (500 members) elected for three-year terms, 
and upper Senate (128 members) elected for six-year terms. Members may not serve consecutive terms. 
Executive > Presidential. A president is elected for a single six-year term, and there is no vice president. 


Judiciary =? 4 Supreme Court of 11 members nominated for single 15-year terms by the president and confirmed by the 
senate. 


Electoral system © A straight plurality vote determines the presidency, while mixed member majoritarian is used for 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate: 300 single-member plurality (SMP) seats and 200 proportional representation 
seats in the Chamber, and a combination of SMF. first minority and at-large seats in the Senate. 


Parties > Mult-party, Mexico was long a one-party system, but democratic reforms since the 1990s have broadened the 
field such that three major parties now compete at the national and state level, with a cluster of smaller parties. 


= 





pursuing a national agenda based on akey theme such as = parties and elections, there are several roles they can ful- 

anti-imperialism, national unity, or economic develop- fil that dictators find useful: 

ment, but such messages are often a means of legitimiz- 

ing power rather than a substantive commitment. ® Helping solve intra-regime conflicts — or enforcing 
Geddes (2005) argues that in spite of the risks elite bargains — that might otherwise end or destabi- 

potentially posed to authoritarian regimes by allowing lize the rule of the dictator. 


Political parties in Mexico 
Mexico has seen a remarkable transformation in recent 
decades from a one-party dominant system to a truly 
competitive multi-party system, with three major national 
parties capable of winning the highest offices: a greater 
selection than is offered by the country's northern 
neighbour, the United States. 

Between 1929 and 2000, power was all but 
monopolized by the institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), 


which won every presidential election, held large majorities 
in both chambers of Congress, and won almost all state 
and local elections as well. It kept its grip on power by 
multiple means, including being a source of patronage, 


incorporating the major social and economic sectors in 
Mexico, co-opting rival elites, mobilizing voters dunng 
elections, and overseeing the electoral process. It hac no 
obvious ideology, but instead shifted with the political 
breeze and with the changing pnorities of its leaders. 
When economic problems began to gip Mexico in 
the 1970s, and again in the 1990s, PRi coulda not blame 
the opposition. Mexicans were also becoming better 





® A ruling party provides a counter-balance to other 
potential threats, notably the military. 

® Elections help to identify and purge potential rivals 
for power. 

® A dominant party can oversee elections, distribute 
bribes to voters and provide a channel for rewarding 
loyal members. 

® A leading party and election campaigns provide a use- 
ful channel of information from government to the 
people and, on routine matters, from people to the 
povermment. 

® A national party must organize supporter networks 
throughout the country, thereby extending the gov- 
ernment’s reach into outlying districts. 

® A poverning party educates and socializes mem- 
bers to support the regime's ideology and economic 
strategy. Elections campaigns attempt the same for 
ordinary citizens. 


The longer-term result is that, rather than threat- 
ening authoritarian regimes, what Geddes describes as 
‘support parties’ can prolong the political life not just 
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educated and more affluent, with increasing demand 
tor more choice in their political system. PRI began to 
change the rules in order to allow opposition parties to 
win more seats, hoping that this would defuse demands 
for change. Instead, it lost its first national legislative 
elections in 1797, and lost the presidency for the first 
time in 2000, to the more conservative National Action 
Party (PAN)..In 1997, the leftist Party of the Democratic 
Revolution (PRD), won the second most powerful 
executive post in the country: the office of mayor of 
Mexico City. 

Questions continue to be asked about the fairness 
of elections, but today Mexican voters have a wide array 
of political parties from which to choose, ranging across 
the political spectrum: PAN sits on the right, PRI straddles 
the centre, and PRD sits on the left, with a cluster of 
smaller parties including greens and the left-wing Labor 
Party. PR] regained the presidency in 2012 with the 
victory of Enrique Pefia Nieto, and PR! and PAN are 
developing a track record as the two largest parties in the 
Mexican Congress, with PRD and smaller parties holding 
the balance. 


of individual leaders but also of the regimes themselves. 
Of course, many of these functions are also performed 
by parties in democracies but parties in democracies 
provide additional value. They were often founded as a 
result of social cleavages, and continue today to appeal 
to groups of voters based on competing views about 
economic and social issues. In many poorer authori- 
tarlam states, politics is driven more by differences of 
identity and interest rather than policy. Ethnic, racial, 
religious and local identities matter more than policy 
preferences. 

Nigeria illustrates these points. [t has a long history 
of political party activity, predating its independence 
from Britain in 1960). Its first party — National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons — was founded in 1944 
ona platform of Nigerian nationalism, but was quickly 
jomed (in 1948 and 1949 respectively) by the Action 
Group and the Northern People’s Congress, based 
respectively in western and northern Nigeria. It was the 
breakdown of parties along ethnic lines that led to the 
collapse of two civilian povernments in 1966 and 1983, 
and a futile effort was made by the military government 
in 1987 to invent two political parties named the Social 
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Democratic Party and the National Republican Con- 
verition. Concerns remain that in a strongly regional 
country, parties will continue to drift towards identifica- 
tion with the different ethnic groups. However, a peace- 
ful election in 2015 did witness the first-ever defeat for 
an incumbent president standing for re-election, sug- 
gesting a maturing of the country’s party system and a 
transition to a more democratic order. 

Political parties in Africa are a puzzle, im the sense 
that many seemingly similar countries have had very 
different records. Following independence in the 1950s 
and 1960s, the heroes of the nationalist struggle rou- 
tinely put a stop to party competinon, and one-party 
systems were established; the official party was often 
justified in terms of the need to build national unity, 
ever if it only served as the leader's personal vehicle. The 
tracinion of the benevolent chief was skilfully exploited 
by dictators such as President Mobutu of Zaire (now the 
Democratic KRepubhe of the Congo): 

In our African tradition, there are never cwo chiefs; 

there is sometimes a natural heir to the chief, but can 

anyone tell me that he has known a village that has 

two chiefs? That is why we Congolese, in the desire 

ta conform to the traditions of our continent, have 

resolved to group all the energies of the citizens of 


our country under the banner of a single national 
party. (quoted in Meredith, 2006; 295) 


But these single parties proved to be weak, they 
lacked autonomy from the national leader, and rather 
than building unity they merely entrenched the con- 
trol of the elites. As with government itself, they had 
an urban bias, lacked presence in the rural areas, and 
showed hitthe concern with policy. True, the party was 
one of the few national organizations and proved useful 
in recruiting supporters to public office but these func- 
tions could not disguise a lack of cohesion, direction, and 
organization. Indeed, when the founder-leader eventu- 
ally departed, his party would sometimes disappear at 
the sarne time. This was what happened, for example, 
with the United National Independence Party (UNIP) 
in Zambia. Fournded in 1959, it formed the first govern- 
ment of an independent Zambia in 1964, and stayed in 
power — as did Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda - 
until 1990. Following nots and a coup attempt that year, 
free elections were held in 1991 at which Kaunda was 
defeated. He retired from politics and UNIP sank into 
obscurity. 

Despite recent economic prowth, many African 
states still experience poverty, cultural heterogeneity, 


and centralized political systems that would seem to 
pose severe handicaps to democracy. Even so, Reid! 
(2014) finds that nearly two dozen have achieved a 
measure of democratic competition since the early 
1990s; these include South Africa, Botswana, Ghana, 
Tanzania, and Mozambique. She suggests that the 
nature of the democratic transition shapes its success 
(see Chapter 3). In a counter-intuitive conclusion, she 
argues that where authoritarian incumbents are strong, 
they tightly control the democratic transition, lead- 
ing to a stronger party system subsequently. Where 
the ruling party is weak, it loses control of the transi- 
tion, allowing others to enter the process, resulting in a 
weaker party system. 

An interesting — albeit rare — sub-variety of par- 
ties im authoritarian systerns 1s one where the political 
party, rather than a dominant individual, is truly the real 
source of power. Singapore is one such case. The Peo- 
ple’s Action Party (PAP) maintains a close grip despite 
permitting a modest, and perhaps increasing, level of 
opposition. Lee Kuan Yew, the island's prime munister 
from 1959 to 1990, acknowledged that his party post, 
rather than his executive office, was the real source of his 
authority: ‘all I have to do is to stay Secretary-General 
of the PAP I don't have to be president’ (Tremewan, 
1994: 184). Tremewan (p. 186) went on to refer to the 
*PAP-state’,in which the party uses its control of public 
resources to ensure citizen quiescence: 

Ie is the party-state with its secretive, unaccount- 

able party core under a dominating, often threat- 

ening personahty which administers Singaporeans’ 
housing, property values, pensions, breeding, health, 
media, schooling and also the electoral process itself. 


More typical of the story in authoritarian regimes 
is the case of Russia. At first glance it appears to have 
a wide range of political parties from which its voters 
can choose, but few of these have been able to develop 
either permanence or real influence. In fact, so many 
new parties were formed in the early years of democ- 
racy in the 1990s that they were often disparagingly 
described as ‘taxi-cab parties’ (driving around in cir- 
cles, and stopping occasionally to let old members off 
and new ones on), or even ‘divan parties’ (they were 
so stmiall that all their members could fit on a single 
piece of furniture). Clearly, when parties cease to exist 
from one election to the next, it is umpossible for them 
to be held to account. Not surprisingly, they are the 
least trusted public organizations in 4 suspicious society 
(White, 2007; 27). 


Far more than in the United States, voters in Ruus- 
sia’s presidential elections are choosing between can- 
didates, not parties. The party is vehicle rather than 
driver. The biggest party in Russia today is United 
Russia, but Vladimir Putin was only informally allied 
with the party (and its predecessor Unity party) in the 
2000 and 2004 elections. As prime minister in 2008-12 
he became leader of the party, and was its candidate 
in the 2012 election, after which leadership moved to 
Prime Minister Dmitry Medvedev. United Russia is 
what Russians term a ‘party of power’, meaning that 
the Kremlin uses threats and bribes to ensure it is sup- 
ported by powerful ministers, regional governors and 
large companies. 

Given the weak position of Russia's parties, it is 
not surprising that they are poorly organized, with a 
small membership and mumimal capacity to integrate a 
large and diverse country. In a manner typical of com- 
petitive authoritarian regimes, the rules concerning the 
registration of parties, the nomination of candidates, 
and the receipt of state funding are skewed in favour 
of larger parties. Minor parties are trapped: they can- 
not grow unnl they become more significant but their 
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importance cannot increase until they are larger (Kulik, 
2007: 201). 

Party weakness of another kind is found in Haiti, 
also ranked as an authoritarian regime in the Democ- 
racy Index. A country that suffers at least as much from 
natural disasters as from political problems, Haiti is cur- 
rently working off its 23rd constitution since becoming 
independent in 1804. Such volanlity is both a cause and 
an effect of Haiti's political difficulties, and its polin- 
cal parties demonstrate even less ability than its formal 
political institutions. It has elections, but they are rarely 
fair or efhcient. It has a long history of political party 
activity, but has never developed durable parties with 
deep social roots. Party activity is at it greatest during 
presidential elecnion seasons, when new parties emerge 
arouriel the campaigns of the leading candidates. These 
have represented a wide range of issues, form Haitian 
nationalism to the interests of rural peasants, Haitian 
youth, communism, workers’ rights, and opposition to 
the incumbent government. However, they rarely sur- 
vive much longer than the terms in office of the leaders 
with whom they are associated, and so parties play only 
a peripheral role in Haitian politics. 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS _ 


® Do we need political parties? If so, what are the most valuable functions they perform? 
® Which is best: 4 multi-party system, or a two-party system? 


® Which type of party system exists in your country? Does it reflect social divisions, voter preferences, 


the structure of government, or something else? 


® Is it more democratic and effective for parties to choose leaders and candidates themselves, or for 


the choice to be put in the hands of voters? 


® What is the fairest and most democratic means of financing political parties and election campaigns? 
® Are political parties dead, dying, or simply reforming? 





Cartel party 
Duverger’s law 

Iron law of oligarchy 
Niche party 

Party system 


Political party 
Primary election 
Safe district 
Selectorate 
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PREVIEW 


Elections lie at the heart Loe representative democracy. They are the primary means 
by which mast voters connect with government, and they provide the brief  * Elections: an overview 
moment during which politicians and parties are supplicants rather than super- 
visors. As liberal democracies have grown in number, so elections have become 
more widespread and the number of votes cast around the world has grown. 
The key function of elections is to serve as a competition for office and a 
means of holding the government to account. But election cammpaigrns also permit ‘ 
a dialogue between voters and parties, and so between society and state: 'no part $e 
of the education of a politician is more indispensable than the fighting of elec- ® Referendums, initiatives, 
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® Electing legislatures 
* Electing presicents 


Election carnpaigns 


tions’, claimed Winston Churchill. Competitive elections endow office-holders and recalls 

with authority {contributing to the effectiveness with which leaders can perform 

their duties), and facilitate choice, accountability, dialogue, and legitimacy. ® Elections in authoritarian 
In arranging elections, governments have many different options for con- states 


verting votes into seats. These systems reflect contrasting ideas of representation 
and of democracy itself, not least because the results differ according to the 
methods used. This chapter begins with an assessment of those options, rang- 
ing from plurality to majority and proportional systems, and looking in turn at 
legislative and presidential elections. It then looks at the dynamics of campaigns, 
and at the particular effects of referendums, initiatives, and recalls. It ends with a 
discussion of the role of elections in authoritarian regimes, where despite active 
manipulation of outcomes, elections still perform some political functions. 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


Elections lie at the heart of the democratic process, and understanding the wide range of electoral systerns used to 
translate votes inte seats helps in appreciating. contrasting ideas of representation, 

Although the issue of who can vote is usually regarded as settled, some interesting questions remain. Sixteen and 
seventeen year olds? Non-citizen residents? Prisoners? 

Legislative and executive elections differ in both their mechanics and their implications; voting for a multi-member 
legislature requires different rules than electing a one-person chief executive. 

For all the fuss devoted to election campaigns, they make less difference to the result than we might think, because 
party efforts often cancel out and even today many voters have made up their minds before campaigns enter their 
final phase. Campaigns are less important for the result they prodiuce than for their role as learning opportunities 
for voters, candidates, and parties. 

The political impact of an election depends on the narrative established about it after the results are in, with 
exaggeration often being the order of the day. 


Numerous controls are imposed on elections in authoritarian regimes, but the effect is usually to constrain rather 
than to fommally eliminate political choice.__ 
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Elections: an overview 


Elections are fundamental to the idea of representa- 
tive democracy. The quality of representation is directly 
related to the quality, regularity, and arithmetic of elec- 
tions, and one of the key distinctions between democ- 
racies and authoritarian systems is that elections in the 
former are generally free and fair, while in the latter 
they are not. 

The democratic purpose of elections is to ensure 
that the wishes and preferences of voters are reflected 
in the make-up of legislatures and governments. An 
electoral system cannot be expected by itself to resolve 
underlying social conflicts, but it can be considered to 
be performing its function if it is both widely acceptable 
and stable over time, if the winners do not seek to mod- 
ify the system to their own advantage, and if the losers 
do not blame the election rules for their own defeat. 

In terms of the mechanics of elections, the manner 
in which votes are turned into seats in a legislature var- 
ies; the major alternatives are plurality, majority, propor- 
tional and mixed systems. Whatever the system, voter 
preferences are rarely exactly reflected in the make-up 
of legislatures, but the extent of this bias varies greatly 
and is far from the only test we can use to judge elec- 
toral systems. 

Elections also vary in their significance and effects; 
where first-order elections include national elections 
that involve the prospect of a change of leader or govern- 
ment, second-order elections include less sigmficant 
mid-term and local elections. In European countries, for 
example, general elections draw much more attention, 
and attract a much higher turnout, than do local elec- 
tions or elections to the European Parliament. Because 
there is a change of national government at stake, general 
elections are clearly first-order elections. Meanwhile, 
local elections — usually held at a different time from 
general elections — attract less voter interest and turnout, 
and voters use them to comment on national govern- 
merit. These are clearly second-order elections. 


First-order elections: Elections at which the stakes are 
highest, uswally involving the prospect of a change of national 
leadership or government. 


Second-order elections: Electiom at which the sakes are 
lewer, such as local or mid-term electiom, and which are 
used by many voters to express a judgement on the national 
government, 


The outcomes of second-order elections tend to 
reflect the popularity of national parties, even though 
they do not result in a change of national government. 
They weaken the link between the representative’ per- 
formance and the voters’ response, such that a compe- 
tent Local administration might find itself dismissed for 
no other reason than the unpopularity of its party at the 
national level. 

In understanding elections, we also need to con- 
sider their scope: while American government includes 
more than 500,000 elected posts (a figure reflecting a 
strong tradition of local self-government), European 
voters have traditionally been limited to voting for their 
national assemblies and local government, with regional 
and European elections added more recently. To illus- 
trate the contrast, Dalton and Gray (2003: 38) calculated 
that between 1995 and 2000 a resident of Oxford m 
England could have voted just four times, while a resi- 
dent of Irvine, California, could have cast more than 50 
votes in 2000 alone. 

There are dangers in too many elections, not least 
of which is voter fatigue, leading to a fall im inter- 
est, turnout, and quality of choice. Estimates from the 
United States suggest that five additional trips to the 
polls over a five-year period are likely to depress turnout 
by around 4 per cent (Dalton and Gray, 2003: 39). 


Electing legislatures 


At the heart of any discussion about electoral sys- 
terns is the question of how best to convert votes into 
seats. In this section, we examine the rules for translat- 
ing Votes into seats in legislative elections (Table 16.1), 
and we follow this with a discussion of presidental 
elections in the next section. The key characteristic of 
an electoral formula is whether the legislative seats 
obtained by a party are directly proportional to the 
votes it receives. In proportional representation (PR) 
wysterns, a mechanism to achieve this goal 1s built inte 
the allocation of seats. In non-proportional systems, by 
contrast, parties are not rewarded in proportion to the 
share of the vote they obtain, which usually results im 
skewed representation. 


Electoral system: A general term for the rules governing 
an election, including the structure of the ballot (e.g. how 
mary candidates are listed per party), the electoral formula 
{how votes are converted to seats), and districting (the divi- 
sion of the territory into separate constituencies), 


TABLE 14.1: Comparing legislative electoral systems 
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PLURALITY 
Single-member 
plurality (SMP) 


MAJORITY 


Two-round system 


presidential elections. 
Alternative vote (AV) 


The candidate winning most votes (not necessarily a majority) is elected 
on the first and only ballot within each single-member district. 


If no candidate wins a majority on the first ballot, the leading candidates 
(usually the top two) face a second, runoff election. Used more often for 


A complex system of ranking candidates and — if needed — reassigning 


Bangladesh, Canada, 
India, Malaysia, 
Nigeria, UK, USA 


Belarus, France, Haiti, 
lran, Vietnam 


Australia, Papua New 


or instant runoff votes until one person has won a majority. Guinea 

PROPORTIONAL 

List system Votes are cast for a party's list of candidates, and the seats in a district Most of Europe and 
divided up among parties in proportion to their respective shares of the Latin America, Russia, 
votes. South Africa 


Single transferable 
wote (STV) 

MIXED 

Parallel, or mixed 


member majoritarian 
(MMM) 


majority winner. 


Mixed member 


proportional (MMP) = share of seats. 


Similar to AV but based on achieving proportionality rather than a 


Some seats are determined by PR and others by SMP or two-round 
elections. Effectively two separate elections. 


Much like MMM except that PR seats are used to determine the total 


lreland, India (upper 
house), Malta 


Egypt, Japan, 
Philispines, South 
Korea, Ukraine 


Germany, Hungary, 
Mexico, New Zealand, 
Romania 


For a full list of electoral systems and the countries that use them, see International Institute for Democracy and Electoral Assistance (IDEA) 


at werwidea.int 


Plurality system 


In the single-member plurality (SMP) format {also 
called ‘first-past-the-post’ or “winner-take-all’), territo- 
ries are divided into districts for constituencies) that are 
each represented by a single member of the legislature. 
Each district is contested by multiple candidates, and 
the winner is the one receiving the greatest number of 
votes, whether this is a plurality (more than anyone else) 
Ora majority (more than 50 per cent). Despite its antiq- 
uty, the plurality system 1s becoming less common, sur- 
viving mainly in Britain and British-influenced states. 
However, because several are so populous (such as India, 
the United States, and Nigeria), more people living in 
democracies vote using this method than any other. 


Single-member plurality: An electoral system based on 
districts that each have one representative, and in which the 
winner 14 the candidate with the most votes, but not neces- 
sarily. a majority of those vores. 


SMP is a simple system that can deliver a of unbal- 
anced results. Consider an extreme example im which 
just two parties, the Reeds and the Blues, compete in 
every constituency, and the Reds win by one vote in 
each district. There could hardly be a closer comtest, and 
yet the Keds would win every district and the Blues 
would. be left with nothing. Consider, also, the following 
practical examples: 


* In 17 of the 19 general elections held in Britain 
between 1945 and 2015, a single party won a major- 
ity in the House of Commons, even though no party 
ever worl a majority of votes. 

® A simular pattern holds for some, but not all, fed- 
eral elections in Canada. In 2011, for instance, the 
Coriservatives won a majority of seats with less than 
40) per cent of votes, while the other parties com- 
bined won nearly 60 per cent of votes but only 45 per 
cent of seats (Figure 16.1). 
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Conservatives Nev Liberals Aloc Greens 
Democratic Ouebecois 
Party 


Votes (%) ) Seats) 
FIGURE 16.1: The Canadian federal election, 2011 


® Much the same happened in India in 2014, when 
the Bharatiya Janata Party won only 31 per cent of 
votes but nearly 52 per cent of seats in the national 
Parhament. 


The system favours dominant parties with wide- 
spread support throughout the country, but tends to 
work against weaker parties with geographically even 
support. These smaller parties may pile up votes without 
topping the poll in many, or any, districts. Meanwhile, 
in SMP systems that have seen a dechne of two-party 
systerns and the retreat of major parties into regional 
strongholds, leading parties have not benefited as much. 
In short, the plurality system is less likely to deliver a 
single-party majority, a point rarely recognized by the 
system's defenders. 


Majority systems 


As the name implies, majority electoral systems require 
the winning candidate to obtain a majority of votes, the 
democratic argument being that no candidates should 
be elected without proving themselves acceptable to 
most voters. There are two usual ways of doing this: 
through a two-round election {also known as a “runoff 
election’), or — more uncommonly — using a comph- 
cated alternative vote arrangement. 

In the case of the former, all candidates run against 
each other in a district, and if someone wins more than 
50 per cent of the vote they are declared the winner. 
But if no one passes the 50 per cent mark, the top two 


candidates from the first round compete in a second 
round held soon afterwards, thereby ensuring that one 
wins a majority. (In France, any candidate winning more 
than 12.5 per cent of the vote in the first round can run 
in the second, although deals are often brokered in order 
to clear the way for the leading candidates to com- 
pete im the second and decisive round.) Many Western 
European countries used two-round majority votung 
before switching to proportional representation early in 
the twentieth century. For legislative elections, it now 
remains significant only in France and its ex-colomies, 
and is used in a small number of elections in the United 
States, including selected primaries and the Lowsiana 
Senate election. It is used for presidential elections in 
several countries, and so 1 covered in more detail later 
in this chapter. 

The alternative vote (A or instant-runoft 
arrangement takes matters to a higher level of com- 
plexity and demands more thought from voters. All 
candidates must be ranked by voters, and if one wins a 
majority of first preferences, that candidate is elected. 
But if no ome wins a majority, the last-placed candi- 
date as chminated and their votes reassigned, a process 
which continues until one candidate has a majority. 
Only Australia and Papua New Guinea use this sys- 
tem for national legislative elections, but it is also used 
in some local elections in Britain, New “Zealand, and 
the United States. An effort to introduce AV for Brit- 
ish peneral elections was heavily defeated in a 2011 
national referendum. 


Proportional representation 


The most common electoral system found in Europe 
and Latin America is proportional representation 
(PR), in which seats are assigned in the legislature in 
proportion to the number of votes that each of them 
wins, and voters make their choices more on the basis 
of parties than of individual candidates. Because a single 
party rarely wins a majority of seats, the usual result is 
a coalition government. And because PR usually leads 
to post-election negotiations about which parties will 
form the next government, it 1s best interpreted as a 
means. of electing legislatures rather than governments. 


Proportional representation: An electoral system in 
which the number of seats won by each of the competing 
parties is proportional to the number of votes they each 
Wit. 
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> FOCUS 16.1 | Who should be allowed to vote? 





The question of the franchise (who can vote) is given surprisingly little attention in discussions about elections. 
Voting restrictions have been lifted steadily over the past century or so, the most recent change in most 
democracies being a reduction of the voting age to 18 in the 1960s and 1970s. But questions remain, Should 
the age be reduced to 14, as in Austria and Brazil? Should prisoners be allowed to vote? Should non-citizen legal 


residents be allowed to vote? 


In a few countries, many convicted criminals are still denied the vote; the United States is the prime exhibit. 
The number of disenfanchised felons and ex-felons there exceeds five million; about one in seven black men 
cannot vote for this reason. Britain also takes a tough line, resisting rulings from the European Court of Human 
Rights to grant the vote to prisoners. Prime Minister David Cameron even once claimed that the prospect of 


inmates voting made him ‘physically sick’. 


Although Weale (2007: 157) suggests that ‘there are probably as many arguments against depriving 
prisoners of the right to vote as there are in favour’, not everyone accepts that being locked up should also 
mean being locked out. Canada’s highest court has ruled that prisoner disenfranchisement ‘has no piace in a 
democracy built upon the principles of inclusiveness, equality and citizen participation’. Israel's Supreme Court 
even restored the right to vote to the assassin of Prime Minister ‘Yitzhak Rabin, declaring that ‘we must separate 
contempt for his act from respect for his right’ (Manza and Uggen, 2008: 232). 


There also remains the question of non-citizen residents; should they be granted the vote in the 
country where they live, work, and pay taxes alongside citizens? If so, should they also retain the vote in 
their home country? The slow trend here is to greater inclusiveness, with about 40 countries having now 
approved some form of non-citizen voting rights (Immigrant Voting Project, 2012). Within the European 
Union, all EU citizens living legally in a country of which they are not a national can vote and can stand asa 
candidate at local and European elections. This policy is a tangible step towards maintaining voting rights 


in an age of mobility. 


In a perfectly proportional system, every party 
would receive the same share of seats as of votes: hence 
40 per cent of the votes would mean 40 per cent of the 
seats. In practice, though, most PR. systems fall short, 
because they usually offer some bonus to the largest 
party (though less than most nen-proportional meth- 
ods) and they cut out the smallest parties. So, it 1s a mis- 
take to assume that any systern labelled ‘proportional’ is 
completely so. 

There are two variations on the theme of PR: 
the party list system and the single transferable vote. 
The list systern is the most common, and itself comes 
in several varieties. Constituencies are represented by 
multiple members (in contrast to the single mem- 
bers that we find in plurality systerns), each of the 
parties contesting an election puts forward a list of 
candidates (typically the same mumber of names as 
there are representatives from the district), and vot- 
ers choose among the parties offering those lists. The 


number of votes won by a party determines how 
many candidates are elected from each party list, 
while the order in which candidates appear on the 
list (predetermined by the party itself) usually deter- 
mines who is elected. 

Many countries — such as Belgium, South Africa, 
and Spain — use closed party lists that allow voters 
only a straight choice among parties. In this format, 
party officials exert enormous control over the writing 
of each list, including the ability to include women 
and rrunorities near the top. However, most list sys- 
tems in Europe are open hits that give voters at least 
some choice between candidates. This option, known 
as “preference voting’, allows voters to select one or 
more candidates from the party list. The total of votes 
cast for a given list still determines the party's over- 
all representation, but a candidate’s preference votes 
influence (to varying degrees) which candidates on 
each list are elected. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


UNITED 
STATES 


Brief Profile: As the world’s most important economic 
and military power, the United States has both driven and 
been deeply aftected by the global changes of the last few 
decades. During the Cold War, it led the Western alliance 
against the Soviet Union and its clients, and was seen as the 
political, economic and military leader of the “free world’. 
Today it must use its continuing strengtns to confront a more 
complex set of international challenges: it is caught up in 
the struggle against global terrorism and faces economic 
competition on an unprecedented level. Domestically, it 
suffers the effects of deficit soending and a record national 
debt, and must respond to challenges ranging from deep 
racial tensions to decaying infrastructure, an expanding 

gap between rich and poor, concerns over immigration and 
declining faith in government. 


Ferm of government © Federal presidential 
republic consisting of 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. State formed 1774, and most recent 


constitution adopted 1787. 


ee je Lleste 
@ #@e cae o8~e 


Gross National Income ($16.77 trillion) 


srs as sas rs Sars 


Per capita GNI ($53,470) 


Democracy Index rating 


| HybridReaime [a Ful Dermoacracy 


Freedom House rating 
tary ree 


Human Development Index rating 


icc vectigh 


Legislature + Bicameral Congress: lower House of Representatives (435 members) elected for renewable two-year 
terms, and upper Senate (100 members) containing two senators from each state, elected for renewable six-year 


Terns. 


Executive > Presidential. A president elected for a maximum of two four-year terms, supported by a vice president, 
an Executive CHtice of the President, a White House Office, and a federal cabinet. 


Judiciary =? A dual system of federal and state courts headed by the federal Supreme Court with nine members 
appointed by the president {and confirmed by the Senate} for lifetime terms. 


Electoral system @ One of the few large countries still employing the single-member plurality method. Formally, the 


president is elected indirectly through an electoral college. 


Parties > Multi-party, but dominated by the moderately conservative Republican Party and the moderately liberal 


Democratic Party. 


The second and less common variety of propor- 
tional representation is the single transferable vote (STV) 
system, which 1s easy neither to describe nor for voters 
to understand, It requires voters to rank the candidates 
running in their district, and when one of the candi- 
dates reaches a preset quota of first preferences, they are 





declared elected and their surplus first preferences dis- 
tributed to other candidates according to second prefer- 
ences. Candidates with the fewest votes are eliuminated. 
This process continues until all the seats available have 
been filled. Unlike the party list system, it allows votes 
to be cast for individual candidates, and minimizes the 


Elections in the United States 


Elections in the United States are unusual for even 
unique} in at least four three ways: in the sheer number 
of elected offices, in the astonishing amounts of money 
that are spent on campaigns, and in notably low turnout 
for many contests. 


At the federal! level, Americans can vote for the 


president and vice president, two senators per state, and 
their member of the House of Representatives. At the 


state and local level, the variety is even greater, ranging 
from governors and members of state legislatures to 
auditors, judges, school boards, sheriffs, and treasurers. 
The large number of elected posts reflects not only 
the practical requirements of governing a large anc one: 
time frontier society, but also a culture that emphasizes 
equality, competence, and a belief that administration 
iS a practical matter. in addition, the distinctly American 
institution of primary elections opens up the selection of 
a party's candidates to the general population (although 
turnout at primaries is atten low). 


‘wasting’ of votes. At the national level it is used only 
in Ireland and Malta, but is also used for upper house 
elections in India and Pakistan, and for selected state or 
local elections in Australia, Britain, New #ealand, and 
the LS. 

Most PR. systems include a minimum threshold, so 
that if a party’s share of the vote falls below a given 
level it wins no seats. The threshold varies, with a range 
of 3—5 per cent in most countries, and a high of 10 
per cent in Turkey. Explicit thresholds help to protect 
the legislature from fragmentation and extreme par- 
ties, or the problem of the tail wagging the dog. The 
effect of a threshold that is too low is most clearly on 
show in Israel, where the 2013 election — based on a 
2 per cent threshold — saw 12 parties winming seats in 
the 120-member Knesset. Six of these parties each won 
less than 5 per cent of the vote, but among them they 
controlled 25 seats, while the biggest party, Likud, con- 
trolled only 31.The threshold was raised in 2014 to 3.25 
per cent, but it only reduced the number of parties to 
ten after the 2015 elections. 
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While the large amounts soent on campaigning are 
no quarantee of electoral success, it is all but impossible 
to make a mark on the electorate without having access 
to larqe advertising budgets. The 2000 election (all 
offices} topped $3 billion for the first time in history, but 
was rapidly ecliosed by more than $5 billion spent in 
2008 and nearly $7 billion spent in 2012. In the name of 
free speech, a 2010 Supreme Court ruling overtumed 
some previous limits on campaign financing and allowed 
all but unlimited spending, often by groups protected by 
anonymity. 

The 2000 presidential election raised troubling 
questions about American democracy, because the 
winner of the popular vote (4| Gore) lost the Electoral 
College vote to George W. Bush, against a background 
of deeply flawed vote recording and rules on access 
to voting booths. The 2008 presidential election had a 
different outcome: Barack Obama won 48 per cent of the 
votes iin the Electoral College, despite winning just 53 
per cent of the popular vote. 


Mixed systems 


The fourth kind of electoral system involves a hybrid of 
plurality and PR. systems, designed to maximize their 
respective advantages and minimize their disadvantages. 
The simplest of the variations is parallel voting, or mixed 
member majority (MMM), which uses unlinked SMP 
and party list votes, amounting to what is effectively 
two separate campaigns; voters choose among com- 
peting candidates to represent their local district, and 
amonmp party lists to represent larger regions. In Japan's 
House of Representatives, for example, 300 members 
are elected by SMP and 180 by PR. Voters cast two 
ballots (one for a candidate and one for a party), and 
because parties cam assign candidates to both the single- 
member districts and the PR. lists, candidates who lose 
in the former still have a chance of winning in the lat- 
ter. MMM contains no mechariism to secure a propor- 
tional result. 

Ffowever, another version of a mixed system, 


mixed member proportional (MMP) (sometimes called 
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‘compensatory PR’), is proportional in character. This 
format also uses a hybrid of SMP and PR, but links the 
two tiers by using the PR. hst vote to ‘top up’ seats so 
as to deliver a proportional outcome overall. Germany 
is the inspiration for this system. Voters in Germany's 
299 electoral districts cast a ‘personal’ ballot to elect 
representatives from their local districts om the basis of 
SMP while also filling an additional 299 seats by cast- 
ing a ‘party’ ballot to choose among parties runming in 
Germany's 16 Lander (states) on the basis of PR. It is 
this second, party ballot that determines a party's total 
representation in the legislature. A party that wins a 
larger share of the party ballot than of the district con- 
tests will have its representatives ‘topped up’ from the 
party list, and from additional ‘balance’ seats, to achieve 
a more proportional outcome overall. The result 1s 
not an exact correlation between votes cast and seats 
won {see Table 16.2}, but it allows for adjustments to 
be made. The PR element particularly helped the Left 
Party and the Greens, who won 127 seats in the legis- 
lature between them despite winning just five district 
seats. [he German system is widely accepted within the 
country itself and has attracted outside interest because 
of its success in combining district representation with 
a proportional outcome. 


Electing presidents 


While the electoral systerms used for legislatures are 
varied and often complex, those used for presidents are 
relatively straighttorward, since a one-person presidency 
cannot be shared between parties. This eliminates PR. 


TABLE 16.2: The German federal election, 2013 


as an option, leaving the main choice between plurality 
and majority systems. 

While plurahty systems tend to be the simplest, 
they can also fail to produce a convincing mandate: 
the more candidates contesting the election, the more 
this is likely to happen. Presidents who win office 
without a majority will have less credibility and less 
ability to pursue their policy agendas. This problem 
is particularly acute when the victorious candidate 
secures only a small plurality of the total vote. For 
example, Fidel Ramos became president of the Phil- 
ippimnes in 1992 wath just 24 per cent of the vote — 
hardly a resounding endorsement with which to send 
the winner to the highest executive office in the land. 
Bemgno Aquino won in 2010 with 42 per cent of 
the votes; better, but sill not a majority. In Mexico, 
following electoral reforms in the 1990s, no winning 
candidate has garnered more than 42 per cent of the 
vote. In 2006, Felipe Calderon's winning share was 
just 36 per cent. 

For this reason, most presidential electoral systerms 
force a majority by using a two-round system. In the 
first mound, all eligible candidates compete, and if one 
wins more than half the vote, that candidates 15 declared 
the winner. If no one wins more than half the vote, 
then a second round is held between the two top-placed 
candidates, usually within two or three weeks of the first 
contest. As well as ensuring that the winner attracts the 
support of the majority of voters, the two-round system 
also encourages the two runoff candidates to reach out 
to umsuccessful candidates from the first round, which 
may be helpful in promoting more broadly based poli- 
ics. Iwo-round elections extend the campaign season 





Number of Number of Share of seats 

district seats seats in lower | in lower house 
won house (96) 
Christian Democrats/ Christian 45.3 236 311 49.3 

Social Union 

Social Demacrats 29.4 58 +93 36.4 
Left Party 8.2 4 64 10.1 
Green Party fa 1 63 10.0 
Others 7.8 0 0 10.0 
Total 100 oro 631 100 


and its associated costs, run the danger that turnout may 
fall in the second round, and open the door to tactical 
voting in the first round. 

France is an influential case; French voters, it is 
said, vote with their hearts in the first round and with 
their heads in the second, which creates the possibil- 
ity of unexpected surprises, as in the 2002 presidential 
election (see Table 16.3). The incumbent, Jacques Chi- 
rac, was running for a second term, but had lost popu- 
larity and the election was held against a background 
of concerns about law and order. It was expected that 
the two major contenders would be Chirac and his 
socialist opponent, Lionel Jospin, but many voters 
expressed their displeasure with Chirac by voting for 
minor candidates at the first round. While Chirac came 
out top, it was by only a small margin, and Jospin was 
knocked into third place by the right-wing National 
Front candidate Jean-Marie Le Pen. Shocked by this 
result, most voters determined to block Le Pen at the 
second round, turnout grew to nearly 60 per cent, and 
Chirac won more than 82 per cent of the vote, the 
biggest winning margin for a leader in the history of 
democratic France. 

As an interesting side-note, three countries — Indo- 
nesia, Kenya, and Nigeria — po beyond a sample run- 
off by requiring winning candidates to meet additional 
distribution requirements proving the breadth as 
well as the depth of their support. In the case of Nigeria, 
which experiences substantial ethnic, regional, and reli- 
gious divisions, a victorious president must demonstrate 
regional as well as national support. In the first round, 
the winning target is a majority of all votes cast and at 
least 25 per cent of the vote in at least two-thirds of 


TABLE 16.3: The French presidential election, 2002 
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Nigeria's 36 states. If no candidate crosses this barrier, a 
second round is held with the same requirements. If the 
barrier is still not crossed, a third round is held between 
the two top finishers, a simple majority sufficing. 


Distribution requirements: Rules specifying how a win- 
ning candidate's votes must be arranged across different 
repions or social groups. 


Indirect election is still employed in a number 
of countries to elect the president. Examples include 
several parliamentary systerns where the president 
possesses few meaningful executive powers, such as 
Germany and [ndia, The United States is now highly 
unusual in using an Electoral College to elect-an exec- 
utive president. The College was originally designed to 
filter the voice of the people through an assembly of 
“wise men’; votes were cast for members of the College, 
rather than directly for presidential candidates. Today, 
the College survives only as a procedural relic man- 
dated by the constitution. Complicating matters, some 
states use a winner-take-all formula where the candi- 
date with the biggest popular vote in the state wins 
all the College votes from that state, while others split 
them by proportion, and yet others snl allow ‘faithless 
electors’ in the College te opt for the candidates of 
their choice, regardless of the winner. One quirk of the 
College is that, as G. W. Bush demonstrated in 2000, 
it is possible (albeit highly unusual) to lose the popu- 
lar vote while winning in the Electoral College and 
so becoming president. Even the possibility of such an 
outcome demonstrates the weakness of indirect elec- 
tion im a democratic era. 


arty | First round (%) | Second round (%) 


Jacques Chirac Rally for the Republic 
National Front 


Socialist 


Jean-Marie Le Pen 
Lionel Jospin 
Francois Bayrou Union for French Democracy 
Arlette Laquiller Workers’ Struggle 
11 other candidates 

Votes cast 


Turnout {%)} 


19.8 
16.8 Aeet 
16.1 _ 
6.8 — 
5.7 — 
34.5 — 
28.5 million 31.0 million 
27.6 92 
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Three other features of presidential elections, 
whether direct or indirect, are worth noting. First, presi- 
dential terms are sometimes longer, but rarely shorter, 
than those for legislators. The longer the term, the easier 
it 1s for presidents to adopt a broad perspective free from 
the immediate burden of re-election. With terms of just 
four years, first-term presidents in Argentina, Brazil and 
the United States are likely to find themselves acquiring 
experience during their first year and campaigning dur- 
ing their fourth year, leaving only the middle phase for 
real accomphshments. 

Second, presidents are more likely than legislators 
to be subject to term limits; it is usual to restrict an 
incumbent to just one or two terms in office, or to 
require a cap of no more than two consecutive terms 
(see Table 16.4). The fear 1s that without such con- 
straints presidents will be able to exploit their unique 
position to secure endless re-elecnon. But term hmuits 
can have unintended consequences: a president who 
cannot be re-elected 1s no longer directly accountable 
to the voters, a reality which constitutes a limitation 
on democracy. Also, such presidents often lose political 
clout as their term mears its end. At the samme time, term 
limits prevent popular and effective presidents from 
continuing to bring their experience to bear. One of 
the more stringent sets of limits i found in Mexico, 
where neither presidents nor state governors can serve 
more than one term, and legislators are barred from 
serving consecutive terms. 

Third, the timing of presidential elections matters. 
When they occur at the sarme time as elections to the 


TABLE 16.4: Comparing presidential elections 





legislature, the successful candidate is more hkely to be 
drawn. from the largest party in the legislature. With- 
out threatening the separation of powers, concurrent 
elections limit fragmentation, increasing the hkehhood 
that the president and the legislature will be of similar 
mind. Such thinking lay behind the decision in 2000 
to reduce the French president's term from seven years 
to five years, the same tenure as that of the National 
Assembly. 


Election campaigns 


Election campaigns are hard to ignore. In the more 
extreme cases, it Can sometimes seer as though democ- 
Tacles are in a state of permanent campaigning: media 
experts constantly speculate about possible outcomes, 
and the campaign itself often takes on the trappings of a 
horse race, with polls pinning down the changing state 
of the parties and the leading candidates. At the same 
time, campaigns are often notable for what they do not 
achieve: they rarely bring about decisive changes in 
party support or widespread conversions among voters 
from One major party to another, and political advertis- 
ing — for all the attention it is given, and no matter how 
negative its tone — rarely makes a great difference. One 
reasom for this is that many voters have already decided 
how to vote before the short campaign begins. This 
should come as no surprise, because elechions are, in 
part, referendums on government performance, and this 
record (though not its interpretation) is fixed by the 
start of the short carmpaipn. 


ee ee ee 


Argentina Two round 

Brazil, Colombia, Egypt, lran Two round 

Chile Two round 

United States Electoral college 
south Africa Elected by legislature 
France Twe round 

Russia Two round 

Peru Two round 

Mexico, Philippines Plurality 

Finland Plurality 


No more than two consecutive terms 
Two terms 

No consecutive terms allowed 

Two terms 

Two terms 

Two terms 

No more than two consecutive terms 
No consecutive terms allowed 


One term 


pee Me wee oe 


No consecutive terms allowed 
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common (Wlezen, 2010: 111), and most would agree 
with Butler (1989: 116) that ‘the function of elections 
is to record the decisions of individuals rather than to 
create them’. 

We should also bear in mind the difference between In seeking to separate campaign myths and realities, 
gross and net effects: voters who change their preference 3 #8 Worth observing that switches between supporters 
from Party X to ¥ may be cancelled out by those mov- of the major parties from one election to the next are 


ing from Y to X, hmiting the net impact. And finally, often only a minor source of the gross or net change 
, ; that occurs. Reflecting this reality, party strategies often 


Short campaign: A term used in countries with variable 
election dates ta describe the period between the announce 
ment of an election and election day. 


many campaign effects have only a short life. Some — 
often including leader debates, for example — produce 
a temporary bounce in a party's support, but even 
though the media often portray them as having long- 
term consequences, the effects usually decay before the 
election arrives. Events with longer-term effects are less 


Mandate: A commision to act on another's behalf in a spe- 
cific area. An election mandate is an authorization trom the 
‘people for the govermment to follow a particular course. 


: 2 FOCUS 16.2 | Electoral messages and mandates 


An election does not end when the results are declared. Far fromm it. After the declaration comes the 
interpretation, which plays a large part in shaping the impact of an election on the politics that follow. Was it 

a mandate for change? A repudiation of the government? A referendum on the economy? Have ‘the people’ 
indeed spoken? What have they said? Here we can see the relevance of an interpretive approach to politics (see 
Chapter 5); the election narrative can influence later politics, even if vote shares or the party composition of the 
government remain unchanged. 


The primary focus is usually on the victor, or on a small party that has done surprisingly well; losers tend to 
be quickly forgotten unless the scale of the loss is dramatic. The larger and more unexpected the winner's margin, 
the greater the demand for a narrative giving positive reasons for the victor’s tnumph. Claiming that Party X won 
because of Party Y's unpopularity, or that Candidate A won because Candidate B performed poorly, rarely fits the 
bill. One benign effect of this search for the winning party's merits is to add to its authority as it begins to govern. 


Interpretations of élection results focus on the distinctly opaque notion of a mandate. Winners routinely 
claim that their victory is a repudiation of the former government and confirmation of the changes they propose 
to make, and the media can often be persuaded to agree. Only individual voters, not the electorate as a whole, 
have reasons for their decisions. Even so, editorials and blogs can be found after every campaign explaining 
what the electorate intended by its collective judgement. 


The case of the 2015 British general election offers an example. For five years, the Conservative Party 
of David Cameron had been governing in a troubled coalition with the much smaller Liberal Democrats, and 
had been influenced by three major issues: the economy, a Scottish independence movement, and a debate 
over the continued membership of the UK in the European Union, The polls had the Conservatives and Labour 
parties neck and neck in votes but in fact the Conservatives won a majority of seats, enabling them to form 
a single-party government. The result was greeted with terms such as surprising, stunning, and astonishing, 
and was interpreted both as a mandate for the Conservatives to continue with their pro-market policies and as 
a rejection of Labour's more radical approach. But the Conservative majority was just 12 seats on just 37 per 
cent of the vote (a modest 0.7 per cent increase over 2010), and Labour's defeat probably reflected doubts. 
about its governing capacity more than its left-wing policies. Still, the story has been written, the message has 
been transmitted and the mandate has been secured. And all (or mainly) because the polls underestimated 
Conservative support. 
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focus more on mobilizing existing supporters and new 
voters than on attempting to convert the supporters of 
other parties. Target groups typically include first-time 
voters, previous abstainers, previous defectors, support- 
ers of minor parties, and, of course, the undecided. 
Collectively, such niche groups are significant but they 
still — in most countries — comprise a minority of the 
electorate. 

There is, finally, reason to doubt the impact of 
paid advertising, a form of campaign communication 
allowed in most liberal democracies (de Vreese, 2010). 
Certainly, advertising can provide information about 
candidates and their positions, at least in sub-national 
contests receiving litthe news coverage. Attack adver- 
tisements and those making emotional appeals appear 
to be particularly memorable (Corrigan and Brader, 
2011). But, as with campaigns, when advertising 
resources are roughly equal, any effects tend to cancel 
each other out. 

None of these points should be interpreted to 
mean that campaigns are irrelevant. One of their posi- 
tive functions 1s to provide an intense political semi- 
nar for the country as a whole, enlightening voters 
about parties, candidates, and policies. They also edu- 
cate politicians about the electorate, either through 
public opinion research, or through direct encoun- 
ters on the campaign trail (Schmutt-Beck and Far- 
rell, 2002). At a minimum, they provide a final test 
which candidates and parties must pass if they wish 
to win elected office: in that sense, campaigns always 
have the potential to be decisive. And in a close con- 
test, the campaign, as any other influential factor, can 
be crucial. 

Above all, perhaps, election campaigns advance 
political debate within the elite. Por a short period, 
politicians, journalists, and experts engage in an intense, 
pubhe and competitive scrutiny of the political agenda. 
Of course, parties seck to focus on the issues on which 
they possess a natural advantage, but complete agenda 
control is rarely possible. In the course of the debate, 
political reputations are made and lost and, more impor- 
tantly, policy proposals are Hoated, dissected, amended, 
and sometimes discarded. In public, parties may appear 
to talk past each other but, in private, every move is 
closely monitored and lessons are drawn. At the end 
of the carnmpaign, the debate about what government 
should do, and how it should do it, has often moved for- 
ward. In some respects, election campaigns are politics 
speeded up. 


Referendums, initiatives, 
and recalls 


Elections may be instruments of representative democ- 
racy, but the role of the people is only to decide who 
will decide. By contrast, the referendum and the initia- 
tive make voters into decision makers, allowing them 
to shape specific policy issues, while the recall permits 
voters to dismmiss elected officials during their term of 
ofthee. But while these mechanisms are good exam- 
ples of direct democracy, are they necessarily good for 
democracy? 


Referendums 


The referendum is the most important form of direct 
democracy. The term implies a reference from another 
body — typically the government, or legislature — to the 
people. Referendums may be mandatory (mmeamimng that 
they must be called on specified topics, such as consti- 
tutional amendments), optional, or even constitutionally 
forbidden on a few reserved subjects such as taxation 
and public spending. Their outcome may be binding — 
as with constitutional amendments requiring popular 
approval, or merely consultative —as with Sweden's vote 
in 1994 on membership of the European Union (which 
came down in favour). 


Referendum: A vote of the electorate on a limited msue of 
public policy such as a constitutional amendment. 


Fveferendums are growing in frequency (Figure 16.2). 
Switzerland heads the hst, holding mearly 400 reter- 
endums between 1940 and 2006 on a range of issues 
including muclear power, same-sex partnerships, and 
imumizration. Australia, too, makes use of state and 
natiomal referendums, but only in relation to changes 
to the constitution: more than 40 have been held since 
the creation of the federation of Australia in 1901.They 
have dealt mainly with economic and legislative issues, 
but less than a quarter have resulted in a Yes vote. One of 
the more notable was the 1999 referendum on whether 
or not Australia should cut its last links with the Brit- 
ish crown and become a republic; nearly 55 per cent 
of voters said No, but the issue has not pone away. Few 
other countries have made more than occasional use of 
the device, although they have become more common 
in EL! member states, where they have been used for 
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FIGURE 16.2: The use of referendums 
Source: Adapted from Morel (2007: table 1). Data are for the period 
1940-2007. 


decisions on joining the EU or the euro, and for adopt- 
ing new EU treaties. 

Referendums offer several advantages. First, they pro- 
vide a channel by which governments can hear directly 
from voters rather than via elected officials, parties, or 
interest groups. Second, there is evidence that they help 
improve voter understanding of the issue at stake, and 
increase voters’ confidence in their own political abili- 
ties and their faith in government responsiveness (Bowler 
and Donovan, 2002). Third, they can inform politicians. 
For instance, the rejection of the proposed European 
Union constitutional treaty by French and Dutch voters 
in 2005 taught the European elite that national elector- 
ates had grown weary of grand European projects. Finally, 


they can provide a safety valve, allowing governments, 


particularly coalitions, to put an issue to the people when 
it is incapable of reaching a decision itself. 
But there are also several reasons for caution: 

* Referendums can be expensive to orgamize and to 
hold. 

® The issues at stake may be too complex for a straight 
Yes/No choice. 

® They can polarize the electorate by creating contro- 
versy and division. 

* In order to be fully effective, voters must do their 
research. 


® The timing of the vote can be critical. 


® Too many referendums can tire the voters, depressing 
turnout. 

® There is no mechanism for ensuring consistency in 
referendum decisions; neither is it always clear for 
how long the results should be considered decisive. 

® Voter judgements are often informed by wider con- 
siderations than the specific proposition on the ballot. 


Many referendums have the additional complica- 
tion of being ad hoc in character, with the government 
picking and choosing topics on which it feels a ballot 
would be to its political benefit. More crudely, rulers 
can simply ignore the result of a referendum. In 1955, 
Swedes voted decisively to continue driving on the left; 
eight years later, the legislature passed a law introducing 
driving on the right. 

[In addition to all these difficulties, referendums can 
easily be compromised by confusion about the precise 
wording of the question to be put to the voters. Exam- 
ples from Britam confirm this point. When a referen- 
dum was proposed in 2013—14 on the UK’s continued 
membership of the European Union, it was suggested 
that the referendum should ask ‘Do you think that the 
United Kingdom should be a member of the European 
Union?” The UK Electoral Commission pointed out 
that there were enough people in Britain who did not 
know that their country was already a member of the 
EU as to create confusion. 

[nm the case of the referendum about Scottish inde- 
pendence held in 2014, the Scottish National Party 
initially proposed the question,"Do you agree that Scot- 
land should be an independent country?’ Again, the 
Electoral Commission intervened, arguing successfully 
that ‘Should Scotland be an independent country?" was 
more neutral. Later, though, there were concerns that 
the wording made the pro-independence campaign 
into a positive Yes campaign, and the anti-independence 
campaign into a negative No campaign. Such imtrica- 
cies of wording and tone do not arise with conventional 
elections. 


Initiatives 


As its name suggests, an initiative allows the people to 
take the lead in calling for a referendum on — or requir- 
ing the legislature to discuss — a particular topic. By piv- 
ing the power of initiative to the people, this device is 
more interesting for students of direct democracy than 
referendums sponsored by the government. 
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Initiative: A procedure which allows citizens either to init- 
ate a popular vote on a given proposal (2 referendum initia- 
tive} or to place it on the legislature's agenda (an agenda 
initiative). 


There are two kinds of imitative. The first is a refer- 
endum initiative, which allows a given number of citizens 
to initiate a popular vote on a given proposal. Nearly 
40 countries, most of therm in Europe and Latin America, 
allow this option. In Switzerland, for example, 100,000 
electors can propose a new law at canton level, or an 
amendment to the constitution at federal level. The gov- 
ernment offers advice, usually to reject, before the bal- 
lot. Elsewhere, referendum initiatives can be employed 
more broadly, for ballots on proposed or existing poli- 
cies. Referendum imtiatives are commonly included in 
post-authoritarian constitutions in an attempt to pre- 
vent a return to dictatorship, and they have also been 
adopted by many western states in the United States, 
notably Calitornia. 

The second type 1s an agenda initiative, which func- 
tions as a petition to the lepislature, requiring it to dis- 
cuss a particular topic if the required number of voter 
signatures is reached. One advantage of this technique 
is that it allows minorities to place their concerns on 
the table. This mechanism was introduced to the consti- 
tutions of several European countries (c.g. Austria and 
Spain) after the First World War and has been extended 
to a number of other states (e.g, Poland and Thailand) 
since 1989 (IDEA, 2008). Agenda initiatives are par- 
ticularly well established in Austria (Giese, 2012). In 
2006, for example, over 250,000 signatories requested 
a national referendum in the event that Turkey be pro- 
posed for European Union membership by the EU) a 
demand accepted by Austria’s prime muimister. In Brit- 
din,a petition obtaining at least 100,000 signatures must 
now be considered by the House of Commons for 
debate, provided at least one member speaks in support 
of a debate. 


Recalls 


The recall is a ballot on whether an elected official 
should be removed from office during normal tenure. 
A vote is imitated by a petition signed by a minimum 
proportion (typically, around 25 per cent) of the votes 
cast for that office at the previous election (so, the recall 
is a form of popular initiative). Unhke impeachment, 
the récall 1s a political rather than legal device, a modern 


equivalent of the old device of denunciation (R.osanval- 
lon, 2008: 207). Where an election is a vote of confi- 
dence, the recall is a vote of no confidence. It seeks to 
improve governance by removing incompetent or cor- 
Tupt incumbents before their normal term 1s up. 


Recall: A popular vote on whether an elected official should 
be reanoved from office during normal! tenure. 


One of the few countries to employ recalls at the 
national level is Venezuela. There, a recall vote can be 
held en any elected official, including the president, on 
the initiative of 20 per cent of the relevant electorate. Fif- 
teen US states also make provision for recall elections for 
all state officials, with even more allowing the recall of 
local officials. However, the device has rarely been used, 
although it did make international headlines when Arnold 
Schwarzenegger became governor of Califormia follow- 
ing the successful recall of mcurnmbent Gray Davis in 2003. 


Elections in authoritarian 
states 


Most non-democratic rulers recognize that elections 
can be a useful political device. Internationally, they 
please donors who are often content even if it is only 
the facade that is democratic. Domestically, they create 
friends for the ruling elite by establishing a pool of suc- 
cesshal candidates who can be given access to resources 
to distribute to their own supporters in their home dis- 
tricts (Blaydes, 2011). But the outcome is usually prede- 
termined. We begin this section by looking at elections 
in communist states before turning to their functions in 
other authoritarian repimes. 

Elections in communist states made little pretence 
of offering choice. There was no possibility that the rul- 
ing party could be defeated, or even opposed, through 
elections. In the Soviet Umion, for instance, the offi- 
clal candidate was simply presented to the electorate for 
ritual endorsement. The voter's task was sumply to turn 
up at the polls and confirm the party's choice. Some 
communist states in Eastern Europe eventually intro- 
duced a measure of choice to their elections by allow- 
ing a choice of candidates from within the ruling party. 
Central rulers found these candidate-choice elections 
useful in testing whether local party officials retained 
the confidence of their commumities. 

This local monitoring is one reason for the gradual 
introduction of such elections to many of China’ one 


milion or so villages since 1987 and, more recently and 
tentatively, to some townships. The aim of these elected 
committees is to limit corruption in the villages and to 
reduce what are often violent conflicts between leaders 
and peasants. However, even in today’s China no explicit 
opposition to the policy platform of the Chinese Com- 
mumist Party is allowed. In many villages, real authority 
still resides with the local party official, who may also 
serve as chair of the village comunittee. In fact, a revi- 
sion to the election law in 1997 explicitly affirmed the 
party's supervisory role. 

Neither in the countryside nor in the towns are 
there many signs of elections threatening the party's 
control. The remarkable free election in 2012 in the 
southern Chinese village of Wukan, agreed by the 
Communist Party after extensive local protests against 
corrupt land sales, is an exception. In general, ight lin- 
its on what elections can achieve dashed expectations 
raised by the original reform, thereby increasing popu- 
lar frustration. In that respect, manipulated elections are 
worse than no elections at all. 

In the case of elections in non-commumnist authori- 
tarian regimes, competition is usually constrained rather 
than eliminated. Some opposition victories may be per- 
mitted, but too few to affect the overall result. Independ- 
ent candidates find themselves operating in a threatening 
environment. The secret police follow them around, 
breaking up some of their meetings. Using arbitrary reg- 
istration rules, independent politicians may be banned 
from standing. Control over the media, the electoral sys- 
tem, and the governmientt is exploited to favour the ruling 
party. Vhrough its conduct of campaigns, the regime pro- 
jects both the illusion of choice {not least for outsiders) 
and the reality of power (for the domestic population). It 
usually secures its victory without needing to falsify the 
count — though this option remains, if all else fails. 

Until the Arab uprisings, Egypt provided an 
example of such manipulated elections. From 1976, 
numerous partics competed for seats in the People’s 
Assembly, offering the appearance of a vigorous multi- 
party system. But President Hosni Mubarak’s National 
Democratic Party held its dominant position through- 
out. According to official figures, turnout at legisla- 
tive elections was 80 per cent or more, but the figures 
were almost certainly inflated by the government. In 
1990, with most of the opposition parties boycotting 
the election in protest at government controls over the 
process, only 15 per cent of eligible voters turmed out, 


and only one opposition party won enough votes [Oo 
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be represented in the People's Assembly. At the 1995 
elections, turnout was back up to 48 per cent, but only 
13 opposition deputies were elected. In more than 
half the districts, opposition candidates challenged the 
results in court. These ‘contests’ contributed to pub- 
he cynicism and, eventually, to the overthrow of the 
regime in 2011. 

A similar case of manipulation hiding behind tree 
choice is offered by Iran. It has an incomplete system 
of pohtical representation in the sense that while it 
holds regular elections for its president and legislature, 
the Supreme Leader of the country is exempt, political 
parties are controlled so closely as to be all but non- 
existent, and elections are manipulated by the Supreme 
Leader, the Guardian Council and [ran’s religious elite 
to reduce the prospects of regime opponents. The 
Supreme Leader uses his powers to undermine any 
candidates who might threaten the conservative Islamic 
agenda that has dominated Iranian politics since 1979, 
and the Guardian Council {a group of 12 clerics and 
jurists) checks the credentials of all candidates to ensure 
that they support the ideals of the revolution. All can- 
didates are required to proclaim their loyalty both to 
the rule of the Leader and to the proposition that reh- 
gious clerics hold ultimate political power. In this way, a 
large number of potentially troublesome candidates are 
excluded. The Guardian Council has also interpreted 
the constitutional requirement that candidates should 
be ‘religious or political personalines’ to ban women 
from standing for president. 

In hybrid regimes, elections play a more impor- 
tant Part.in confirming the authority of the ruler; 
indeed, they are central to its democratic pretensions. 
The election outcome is more than just a routine 
acceptance by the people of the realities of power. 
Explicit vote rigging is avoided, some candidates from 
non-governing parties gain election, and the possi- 
bility of a low turnout, and even defeat, cannot be 
entirely dismissed. 

But elections do not operate on as free and fair 
a playing field as in a liberal democracy. In particular, 
the leading figure dormnates media coverage, using tel- 
evision to trumpet what are often real achievements in 
office. [n contrast to authoritarian regimes, the emphasis 
is as much on the carrot (providing reasons for voting 
for the dominant figure) as on the stick (threatening 
Opposition supporters). 

Incumbents m hybrid regimes can exploit unique 
TESOUrces. They are well known to voters, draw on the 
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state's coffers for their campaign, implement a favourable 
electoral system, lead extensive patronage networks, give 
hand-outs to their election districts, and call in pohtical 
credits carefully acquired while in office. Anticipating 
the president's re-election, underlings currying favour 
will seek to help the campaign. Credible opponents will 
be deterred from embarking on a hopeless fight: why 
annoy the candidate who is sure to win? Bratton (1998: 
65) summarizes the position in many African countries: 
‘in a “big man” politcal culture, it is unclear whether 
the re-election of an incumbent constitutes the exten- 
sion of a leader's legitimacy or the resignation of the 
electorate to his inevitable dominance’. 

President Vladimir Putin has proved to be a skilled 
exponent of election management in an authoritar- 
lan regime. Indeed, Russians employ a special term 
for these dark arts: political technology. McFaul (2005) 
describes how Putin moved early in the 2004 election 
season to neutralize potential threats in the media, the 
regions, and business. In each sector, a few opponents 
were removed from office, yielding the desired servil- 
ity among the remainder. McFaul’s summary of Putin’ 
electoral strategy is as follows: 

The effect of these reforms occurred well before the 


votes were actually cast. The absence of independ- 
ence within media, regional elite and oliparchic ranks 


reduced the freedom of manoeuvre for opposition 
political parties and candidates. At the same ume, 
the states larger role gave incumbent enormous 
advantages, be it national television coverage, mas- 
sive admunistrative support from regional executives 
ar enormous financial resources from companies like 
Csazprom. (McFaul, 2005: 77) 


Such techniques presuppose weaknesses in the rule 
of law, the market economy, and civil society in general. 
These deficits are not easy to measure, making the task 
of effecnve election monitoring extremely difhcult. It 
the political technologists have done their job, the elec- 
tion is. over by election day. 

But by 2012, when Putin secured his return to 
the presidency after a term out of office, such deficits 
had become more visible. In the context of an increas- 
ingly sophisticated urban citizenry, and a decline in 
Putin's own popularity and aura of invincibility, blatant 
manipulation of the count attracted considerable pro- 
test. Che result stood but the chmate changed. Even in 
Russia's authoritarian regime, the presidential election 
{as with legislative elections the previous year) had sent 
a message. So elections in hybrid or even fully authori- 
tarlan settings always possess the potential to serve as 
catalysts of change once the existing regime is already 
weakened, 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


® Considering the number of elected offices at various levels of government, can there be such a 
thing as too much democracy? 


" What is the best electoral system for choosing (a) a legislature, and (b) a president, and why? 


® Which, if any, of these groups should be entitled to vote in national elections: (a) non-citizen legal 
residents, (b) prisoners, (c) 16—17-year-olds? 


® What functions do election campaigns perform? 
* Referendums — good idea or bad? 
® Why do authoritarian regimes hold elections? 


@ KEY CONCEPTS 


Distribution requirements Proportional representation 
Electoral formula Recall 

Electoral system Referendum 

First-order elections Second-order elections 
Initiative Short campaign 

Mandate Single -member plurality 
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Voters 


PREVIEW 


Given that voters in democracies have a choice, how do they decide which party 
to support? This is the most intensively studied question in political science, and 
yet there is no agreed answer. Media coverage of election results tends to focus 
on often small and short-term shifts in party support, while academnic studies are 
focused on broader and longer-term sociological and psychological questions 
such as social and economic change, electoral stability, and on how voters decide. 

This chapter begins with a discussion of the long-term forces shaping elec- 
toral choice; specifically, party identification and trends suggesting that the ties 
between parties and voters are eroding. It then goes on to look at the impact on 





voter behaviour of social class and religion. As these older long-term pillars of 


electoral stability weaken, there is more room for new influences to affect vot- 
ing choices. The chapter addresses three of these: political issues, the economy, 
and the personality of leaders. 

The chapter also looks at rational choice analysis of voters and parties, 
a topic which gives us a case study of one of the theoretical approaches we 
reviewed in Chapter 5. It then discusses the more specific question of voter 
turnout: the declines witnessed in recent decades in many democracies, the 
impact of turnout on the quality of democracy, and the implications of com- 
pulsory voting. The chapter closes with a review of voters and voting in 
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® Voters: an overview 
® Party identification 
* How voters choose 
® Voter turnout 


® Yoters in authoritarian 
states 


Party identification lies at the heart of approaches to understanding voters, but there are questions about how 
much it applies outside its birthplace of the United States. And while partisan dealignment is an important trend, it 


is not always clear when it began or to what extent it is still active. 


The social bases of voting have weakened since the 1960s, although religion continues to play an important role in 


several countries. 


The rational choice approach offers a different way of looking at voters and parties. It raises intriguing theoretical 


puzzles, such as the apparent irrationality of turning out to vote. 


The evidence for more short-term explanations regarding voter choice — such as issue voting, the economy, and the 


personality of leaders — is variable. 


The decline in voter tumout has been important but this trend may now be weakening. Political science has generated 
clear findings about the features of both the individual voter and the electoral system that encourage turnout. 


Voting in authoritarian states is less a matter of free choice (and thus of understanding voter motives) than.a matter 
af the ssi er of choice {and thus of selina the motives of man pete 
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authoritarian states, and of the different ways in which 
they limit, manipulate, and coerce their voting publics. 


Voters: an overview 


lf elections lie at the heart of representative democracy, 
as we saw in the previous chapter, then voters are the 
of voters in a representative democracy is to decide 
all combine to influence what options parties place on 
the campaign table. The challenge is to understand how 
voters make up their minds, in which regard there are 
several different options. 

Explanations can be broadly categorized into 
the sociological and the psychological. The former 
include a focus on the social and economic back- 
ground of voters, such that parties of the left might 
have an advantage among poorer voters, the less edu- 
cated, ethnic minorities, and residents of cities, while 
those of the right might tend to attract the support of 
wealthier and older voters, the better educated, and 
résidents of the suburbs and rural areas. By contrast, 
psychological explanations focus on what goes on in 
the mind of voters, and what they think about par- 
ties, candidates, and issues. The argument here is that 
choices increasingly depend on dynamic factors such 
as changing public agendas and less on static factors 
such as social class. 

Identification with a party has long been a key ele- 
ment linking these two approaches. Voters develop a 
long-term commitment to ‘their’ party, which in turn 
psychological attachment will in turned be shaped and 
ily background, their peer group, and their workmates. 
There has been a weakening of the bonds between 
voters and parties, however, as social divisions weaken, 
education becomes more available, people have become 
more mobile, parties change in order to widen their 
appeal, and some voters become more disillusioned 
with politics as usual. 

Increasingly, shorter-term influences have sup- 
plemented long-term influences in explaining voter 
behaviour: not just which party to support, but also 
whether to vote at all, As the impact of social class and 
religion declines, so voters are more likely to be influ- 
enced by the particular issues they care about most, 


the state of the economy, and the personalities of party 
leaders and candidates. Voter choice is increasingly 
responsive, rather than based on ‘push’ factors such as 
social class or religion. When it comes to the economy, 
for example, most voters choose less on the basis of 
their grasp of complex economic issues than on the 
basis of factors that make intuitive sense: the number 
created, changes in the cost of living, and the state of 

Voter behaviour im authoritarian regimes, mean- 
while, is subject to quite different influences, driven 
primarily by the desire of leaders and elites to retain 
their hold on power using means which would not 
be acceptable in a democracy. In a democratic setting, 
voting is an autonomous endeavour; voters will have 
their opinions formed by multiple influences, but it is 
still ultimately wp to them how to vote. In authoritar- 
lan regimes, voters are more likely to be influenced 
by having their choices restricted, whether through 
a limit on the number of parties running, or through 
manipulation and coercion, or through the use of ille- 
gal means to shape election outcomes, Even in democ- 
Tacies, it 1s important to note, ruling politicians use 
their privileged position to tilt the playing field in their 
favour; they have more access to more funds, exploit 
their mame recognition, offer what amounts to bribes 
to their constituents, and structure the clectoral sys- 
tem an their favour. That said, democratic leaders have 
fewer such techniques available than their authoritarian 
counterparts. 


Party identification 


The starting point for any discussion of voting in lib- 
eral democracies 5 The American Voter (Campbell et al., 
1960). This classic book established a way of studying 
voters, and of thinking about how voters decide, which 
remains influential. Irs authors obtained national sam- 
ple surveys of mdividual voters and assessed the atti- 
tudes expressed in these polls, The task was judged to 
be one of objective investigation into subjective states — 
the behavioural approach at work. Other traditions, 
notably those placing the individual voter in the social 
and spatial context provided by family, friends, neigh- 
bours, workmates, electoral districts, and regions, lost 
ground, 

The central concept in The American Voter was 
party identification, meaning a commitment to a 
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particular party which helps voters decide which party 
to vote for as well as providing them with a road map 
through the remote world of politics. As with many 
other identities, party allegiance emerges in childhood 
and early adolescence, influenced by parents and peer 
groups, and then deepens as a person moves through 
adulthood, reinforced by commitment to the social 
groups to. which that person belongs. Party identif- 
cation is the engine of the voter's political belief sys- 
tem; the best leaders are seen to come from the voter's 
favoured party, and the best policies must be those the 
party supports. [he more often voters choose the party 
with which they identify, the stronger their allegiance 
becomes. 


Party identification: Long-term attachment to a particu- 
lar political party, which provides a filter for understanding 
political events. 


Party identification means not so much enthusiastic 
support for party as an underlying disposition to sup- 
port that party. Just as regularly buying a particular brand 
of car short-circuits the need to make a full-scale assess- 
ment of automobile engineering with every purchase, 
so voting for a piven party becomes a standing com- 
mitment which precludes the need to go for a political 
test drive at each election. For many, voting for a given 
party is a pragmatic, long-term brand choice. Occasion- 
ally, special circumstances might lead a Toyota buyer to 
choose a Ford, and a liberal to vote for a conservative 
party, but the homing tendency will do its job and nor- 
mahty wil be restored next time. 

The distinctive features of American politics — 
including an entrenched two-party system, closed 
party primaries, and the ability to vote a party ticket 
for the large number of elected ofhces — combine to 
mean that the notion of party identification does not 
necessarily travel well. In Europe, for example, vot- 
ers historically identified with class and religion, and 
the labour unions and churches which expressed these 
affiliations. Parties formed part of such networks, 
rather than free-standing entities. In addition, the 
concepts of left and right provide alternative refer- 
ence points, notably in countries such as France and 
Italy where parties are, or have become, weak. Also, 
there are few signs of strong party loyalties emerging 
in the more fluid party systems found in the newer 
democracies of Eastern Europe and beyond. Finally, 
Europeans have a greater range of parties from which 


to choose, meaning more opportunity to move from 
one to another. 

Still, the political market — as with most others — 
remains generally stable in most liberal democracies, 
with the result that a party's share at a previous election 
is usually a good predictor of its support at an upcom- 
ing election, except.in the event of major political or 
economic events; economic downturns in most Euro- 
pean states in 2008—12, for example, led to a notable 
switch to parties of the right, and particularly to anti- 
establishment parties of the far right. And at the indi- 
vidual level, too, stability of electoral choice remains 
substantial. Before we can explain electoral change, we 
must understand this continuity. Party identification, 
the habit of voting for the same party, ideological labels, 
and group loyalties all fit the bill, even if the balance 
between them varies across countries and over time. At 
the sarne time, we also need to track changes in support 
for partes, which is where partisan dealignment enters 
the eqquation. 


Partisan dealignment 


The weakening of bonds between voters and their 
parties — otherwise known as partisan dealignimenit — 
isa clear and widespread trend in democracies. [t may 
also be true of some emerging states, but survey research 
is often less sophisticated in these cases, making it difh- 
cult te find meaningful comparative data (see discussion 
about polling in Imdia in Kumar and Riai, 2013). Also, 
parties in emerging democracies do not have as long a 
history as those in democracies, and the ties that bind 
voters to parties, as well as the explanations for how vot- 
ers choose, are somewhat different. 


Partisan dealignment: The weakening bonds between 
voters and parties, reflected both in a fall in the proportion 
of voters identifying with any party and a decline in the 
strenpth of alleciance among those retaining a party loyalty. 


In one recent study of 19 advanced industrial 
democracies for which there are long-term survey data, 
17 were found to have seen a decrease in the percentage 
of partisans, as well as a decrease in the strength of par- 
tisanship (Dalton, 2013: 183). Britain is a striking ¢xam- 
ple. Between 1964—6 and 2010, the proportion of voters 
identifying with a party fell from 90 to 82 per cent. This 
may not seem very much, but over the same period the 
proportion of respondents with a ‘very strong’ allegiance 
to any party collapsed from 40 to 11 per cent. The result, 
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FIGURE 17.1: Partisan dealignment in Germany 


Source: Dalton (2014). Data are for western Germany only. 


say Denver et al, (2012: 71), is that strong Conservative 
and Labour identifiers are ‘now something of an endan- 
gered species’. 

Comparable changes cam be seen in Germany, with 
the rise of a class of independent voters who — argues 
Dalton (2014) —‘are more sophisticated apartisans who 
are politically engaged even though they lack party ties’. 
As shown in Pigure 17.1, the proportion of western 
Germans with very strong or strong party identification 
fell between 1972 and 2009 from 55 per cent to 32 per 
cent, while the proportion with weak or no party iden- 
tification rose from 40 per cent to 64 per cent. There 
has been an even more precipitous decline in Sweden, 
where the proportion of people identifying with a party 
halved between 1968 and 2006 (see Figure 17.2). 

What has caused this dealigmment? Although 
commentators within a country often concentrate on 
national influences, comparison across borders pomts to 
a common set of political and sociological factors (see 
Figure 17.3). Politically, the role of parties changed dra- 
matically in the final third of the twentieth century, as 
we saw in Chapter 15. Their funding increasingly comes 
frorn the state rather than their own members; scandals 
and corruption tied to parties have reduced voter trust; 
election campaigning increasingly involves the media 
(the air war) as well as, or in place of, local parties (the 
emound war); party members have drifted towards single- 
issue groups; and major parties have become incréas- 
ingly indistinct in their programmes and thei social 
base. Now viewed as part of the system, rather than as 
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FIGURE 17.2: Partisan dealignment in Sweden 
Source: Oscarsson and Holmberg (2010: 9} 


expressions of social interests, parties in many countries 
face the same loss of trust as other state inshitutions. 

sociologically, the weakening of historic social 
divisions and the expansion of education contrib- 
uted to a thinning of political identities. Dalton (2013; 
187—) suggests that what he calls ‘cogmitive mobiliza- 
tion’ is an increasingly common way in which citizens 
connect themselves to politics. By this, he means that 
educated and politically interested voters can orient 
themselves to politics on their own, using the media 
for information and their own understanding to inter- 
pret it. The effects of dealignment have been substan- 
tial: issue voting has increased, electoral volatility has 
grown, turnout and active participation in campaigns 
has fallen, more voters wait until the last minute to 
decide which party to support, and new parties such 
as the Greens and parties on the far right have gained 
ground (in Europe, at least). 


How voters choose 


In trying to explain how voters make their choices, 
there are several options available. Longer-term influ- 
ences include social class and religion, the first of which 
has been weakening as an indicator, while the second 
remains a factor in a surprising number of supposedly 
secular hberal democracies. Shorter-term influences — 
which tend to draw most media attention during elec- 
tion campaigns — include issue voting, the state of the 
economy and the personality of political leaders. 
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Factor 


Interpretation 





Derived more from the state than from party members. 


Disillusionment Scandals and corruption reduce popular trust in parties. 


| Policy convergence 


Trying to increase their share of the political market, leading parties 
have become less cistinct in their policies. 











| Role of the media 


Decay of social 
divisions 


Television offered relatively neutral political coverage that was 
widely shared, weakening party loyalties. The switch to specialized 
online sources may reverse this trend. 





Declining class and religious differences led to weakening loyalties 
for parties based on these divisions. 








Rising education 


FIGURE 17.3: Causes of partisan dealignment 


Social class 


Since the industrial revolution, social class has influ- 
enced electoral choice in all liberal democracies: the 
working class has been inclined to support parties of the 
left, while the middle class has leaned towards parties 
of the right. To some extent, then, party activists cam- 
Paigning in a neighbourhood can usually sense from 
its economic character whether it will be for or against 
them even before they start knocking on doors. But the 
evidence in recent decades points to a decline in class 
voting, with some (such as Knutsen, 2006) finding a par- 
ticular decline of class voting in several Western Euro- 
pean countries, such as Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Britain. In gemeral, class vonng has dechned the most 
where it was previously highest, notably in the Nordic 
countries. 

The explanation for this change hes in a combina- 
tion of political and sociological factors. At a political 
level, the collapse of socialism initiated a move to the 
centre by many left-wing parties, where traditional class 
themes were played down; thus Knutsen (2006) finds in 
a comparative analysis that ‘the political strategies of the 
major leftist parties showed a consistent pattern where a 


Educated voters can interoret events with less need for party cues. 


decisive move towards the centre was accompanied by a 
dechne in class voting’. 

But familiar sociological processes are also at 
work. As the service sector displaces manufacturing 
in advanced economies, so large umonized factories 
have been replaced by smaller service compamies offer- 
ing more diverse work to qualified staff. These skilled 
employees derive their power in the labour market from 
their individual qualifications, experience, and ability; 
unlike manual employees performing uniform tasks, 
they are not drawn to labour unions promoting col- 


lective solidarity. In this way, the foundations on which 


class parties were based have eroded. Comparative evi- 
dence suggests that the smaller the size of the working 
class in a country, and the lower the proportion of its 
workforce employed in industry, the greater the decline 
in class voting (Knutsen, 2006). 

(Growing income inequality in some hberal democ- 
racies, notably the United States and Britain, may rep- 
resent an offsetting trend. Resentment grew against 
what were seen as excessive earnings by the best-paid 
workers in the financial sector in the wake of the finan- 
cial crisis of 2008-9 (Hacker and Pierson, 2010). But 
individual income is not a dominant influence on how 


people vote, and this theme of resentment against the 
highest earners lacked the same resonance in other hb- 
eral democracies, such as the Nordic countries, where 
inequality remained less pronounced. 


Religion 

“Want to know how Americans will vote next Election 
Day?’ asked a 2003 news story. “Watch what they do the 
weekend before ... [f they attend religious services reg- 
ularly, they probably wall vote Republican by a 2—1 mar- 
gin. If they never go, they likely will vote Democratic by 
a 2-1 margin’ (quoted in Green, 2010b: 433). Leaving 
the exact figures to one side, what became known in the 
United States as the “God Gap’ illustrates the continu- 
ing relevance of religion (as indicated here by church 
attendance) to voting behaviour. Religion’s electoral 
influence remains widespread in hberal democracies, 
offering a contrast to the fall in class voting. Religion is 
nota single variable, however, and can be studied from 
three main angles; 


® We can distinguish broadly between religious and 
secular voters, the former tending to vote for the 
right and the latter for the left. 

® We can separate voters by religiosity (the importance 
of religion to the individual). Typically, the distinc- 
tion between the religiously committed and the rest 
produces the largest contrasts in voting choice and 
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also in electoral participation, with churchgoers more 
hkely to turn out. 

* We can examine the impact of specific denomi- 
nations. Catholics, for example, might be inclined 
to vote for the right and Jewish voters for the left. 
such studies can be extended to examine the elec- 
toral impact of other religions and denominations, 
inchuding Islam and evangelical movements. 


C]omparative research has long recognized the 
electoral importance of religion. From a study of 
16 Western democracies, Rose and Urwin (1969: 12) 
concluded that ‘religious divisions, not class, are the 
main social bases of parties in the Western world today’. 
Later, in examining voters rather than parties, Liyphart 
(1979) concluded from a study of countries where both 
class and religion played a political role that ‘religion 
tends to have a larger influence on party choice’. More 
recently, Esmer and Petterson (2007; 409) found that 
‘religiosity still significantly shapes electoral choice in 
most European countries’ — noting, in particular, that 
“the devout and the pious are more likely to vote tor the 
polincal nght and the Christian Democrats’, The excep- 
tions to relipiosity’s continuing impact on voting are all 
in Northern Europe, including the United Kingdom. 

Fiead to head, religion matters more than class, 
and — in a sense — class matters most when religion is 
weak. Thus, traditionally high levels of class voting in 
Scandinavia can be seen as reflecting the absence of 









Social class 





Religion 


The class base of political parties has been eroding. 






Still a factor in most democracies, though declining modestly. 


Increasingly important, aided by rising levels of education, but far 
from the dominant factor in voter decisians, 








The economy 


| Leader personalities 


Nearly always important, but not always decisive. 
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FIGURE 17.4: Key factors explaining voter choice 
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religious conflict there once national Lutheran churches 
were established in the Reformation, Just as industrial 
change has contributed to the decline of class voting, so 
secularization might be expected to lead to a fall m 
religious voting; as societies modermize, so they naturally 
become more secular. And certainly, church attendance 
and religious belief continues to decline in many hb- 
eral democracies, not least in Europe (and increasingly 
among young Americans) (Esmer and Pettersson, 2007: 
table 25.2). Yet it is difficult to find evidence that reh- 
gious voting has declined to the same extent as class 
voting. Some reduction is apparent but, overall, the reb- 
gious base of electoral behaviour has considerable stay- 
ing power. 


Secularization: The declining space occupied by religion in 
political, social, and personal life. 


Issue voting 


Election campaigns will routinely bring up topics such 
as crime, defence, the environment, foreign affairs, edu- 
cation, public spending, and taxation. These are the 
‘issues’ that are routinely discussed by parties, the media, 
and politicians, the implication being that they are a key 
element of voter choice. To what extent is this true? In 
reality, there are several rivers to cross before someone 
ean be described as an issue voter. They must (1) be 
aware of the issue, (2) have an opinion on the issue, (3) 
believe that parties differ on the issue, and (4) vote for 
the party closest to their posinon. 

These are considerable barriers. Studies conducted 
during the era of party alignment concluded that only 
a minority of voters passed them all. Writing of Brit- 
ain, and using the metaphor of a famous Enghish stee- 
plechase, Denver et al. (2012: 96) conclude that “when 
aligned voting was the norm, relatively few voters ful- 
filled the conditions for issue voting. As in the Grand 
National, large numbers fell at every fence.’ The Ameni- 
can Voter was equally sceptical, classifying no more than 
one-third of the electorate as passing the first three of 
the four necessary conditions on each of a long hist of 
Issues. 


issue voting: The phenomenon of voters making choices 

at elections based on the policies that most interest them, 
rather than solely on the basis of sociological or demographic 
factors. 


Having said this, more recent studies show that vot- 
ing on the basis of specific policies (and also broader 
ideologies) has increased. As early as 1992, Franklin con- 
cluded from a study in 17 hberal democracies that the 
rise of issue voting matched more or less precisely a 
decline in voting on the basis of social position. Lewis- 
Beck et al. (2008: 425) reach a similar conclusion for the 
United States, where comparable information is avail- 
able for the longest period: 


The level of education within the American elector- 
ate has increased sharply since the 1950:, and this 4 
reflected in more frequent issuc voting, greater over- 
all clarity in the structure of mass issue attitudes, and 
enhanced salience of ideological themes within the 
public’ polincal thinking. 


But Lewis-Beck ef al. go on to warn against fall- 
ing too easily into the tempting narrative of issue vot- 
ing supplanting party identification, and warn that 
the peripheral nature of politics to most Americans 
continues to create a ceiling to policy voting. And the 
nature of the political times is an understated factor: 
a return to the quiescence of the 1950s, when the 
initial studies were conducted, might lead to a reduc- 
tion im issue voting, even as education levels continue 
to rise. Policy issues are far from irrelevant but they 
remain only a partial explanation for why people vote 
as they do. 


The economy 

Linking government popularity to economic perfor- 
mance is hardly a new idea, but it was most famously 
expressed by James Carville, lead strategist for Bill Clin- 
ton'’s 1992 presidential campaign, when he posted a list 
of key themes for the election at campaign headquar- 
ters, heading it with “The economy, stupid’. 

With data on economic performance and politi- 
cal popularity available for most liberal democracies, this 
is a topic well suited to comparative analysis. The evi- 
dence suggests that the economy does matter; it affects 
not only government popularity, as recorded in opinion 
polls, but also how people behave in the polling booth. 
At the same time, there is a case for paraphrasing Win- 
ston Churchill's view of democracy, and arguing that the 
economy is the worst explanation of election results - 
except for all the others (Hellwig, 2010: 200). 

How exactly does the economy exert its influence? 
Just as it is unwise to discuss media effects without 
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The behavioural account offers one means for understanding voters. Another is offered by the rational choice 
approach, which assumes that voters are rational participants in the political market, and seek to maximize their 
utility. The most influential study by far along these lines is Anthony Downs's An Economic Theory of Democracy, 
published in 1957. Downs was concerned not only with voters but also with parties, and even more with the 


relationship between the two. 


He asks us to imagine that parties act as if they are motivated by power alone, and that voters want only 
a government which reflects their self-interest, as represented in their policy preferences. He also assumes 
that voter policy preferences can be shown on a simple left-right scale, with the left end representing full 
government control of the economy and the right end a completely free market. Given these assumptions, he 
asks, what policies should parties adopt to maximize their vote? 


The crucial result, now known as the “median voter theorem’, is that vote-maximizing parties in a two-party 
system will converge at the midpoint of the distribution, and that the position of the median voter is critical. 
A party may start at one extreme but it will move towards the centre because there are more votes ta be won 
there. In moving to the centre, the party remains closer to voters at its own extreme, but it also attracts middle- 
of-the-road voters who were previously closer to the competitor. Once parties have converged at the position of 
the median voter, they reach a position of equilibrium and have no incentive to change their position. 


But what should we make of Downs's assumption that voters behave rationally by voting for the party closest 
to their policy preferences on a single left-right scale? There are at least three objections (Ansolabehere, 2006): 


# Why would self-interested voters turn out to vote at all, given the small possibility of a single ballot 


determining the outcome? 


* Since no single ballot is likely to be decisive, why should voters go to the trouble of acquiring the information 


needed to cast a rational vote? 


*® We can question the assumption that elections are best understood as debates over policies on which 
voters adopt different positions. For example, voters may be more focused on a party’s competence than its 


policies, 


Overall, Downs's theory leads us to some interesting paradoxes. His notions of self-interest and rationality, 
while standard for rational choice thinking, appear to result in ignorant voters who fail to vote and in parties that 
adopt virtually indistinguishable policy positions. Still, the very process of comparing predictions with reality 


does generate puzzles whose resolution creates insight. 


specifying a particular medium, so too should we avoid 
discussing economic effects without specifying a partic- 
ular component. Three variables often emerging as sig- 


nificant are trends in real disposable personal income (i.e. 


after taxes and inflation), unemployment, and inflation. 

Personal income appears to be particularly impor- 
tant, as the case of the United States suggests. In the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, the growth of personal 
income over an electoral cycle predicted the vote share 
of American presidents with remarkable accuracy. One 
analysis suggested that ‘each percentage point increase 


in pet capita real income [averaged across a presidential 
term] yielded a four per cent increase of the incumbent 
party's vote share from a constant of 46 per cent’ (Hibbs, 
Jt, 2006: 576-7). In other words, incumbent presidents 
who achieve an annual average of 1 per cent growth in 
personal income over their first term in office should 
score 50 per cent of the vote; 2 per cent growth is 
rewarded with 54 per cent of the vote; and so on. 
Studies of the impact of an incumbent gov- 
emmment’s actual economic record dominated early 
research into economic voting. In recent decades, 
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attention has shifted to how these effects operate. In 
particular, researchers have investigated how electoral 
choice varies with voters’ own assessments of how the 
economy has performed. After all, voters will differ in 
how they judge the economic record; some will see 
inflation where others see stable prices. Such opimons 
provide a channel through which the objective econ- 
omy affects votes. 

Studies strongly confirm the presence of an eco- 
nomic vote. For example, Hellwig (2010) combined 
the results from surveys conducted in 28 countries 
between 1996 and 2002 to examine the electoral effect 
of respondent perceptions of whether the state of the 
economy over the previous 12 months had improved, 
stayed about the same, or worsened. As Table 17.1 
shows, the results were striking: voters who believed 
the economy had improved were twice as likely to vote 
for the party of the incumbent president or prime min- 
ister as voters who thought the state of the economy 
had worsened. Of course, those who already support 
the governing party are inclined to view the economy 
through rose-tinted glasses, exaggerating the real eco- 
nomic vote. Partisanship is at work here, as everywhere. 
Even so, the observed relationship between economic 
assessments and electoral choice appears to reflect more 
than simply the projections of the partisans (Lewis- 
Beck et al., 2008: table 13.8). 

The achions of poor voters — whether they live 
in wealthy or poor countries — sets up an interesting 
paradox. Many studies have shown that a significant 
number often vote for parties that do not appear to 
stand tor their material interests, and that instead seem 
to represent the interests of the wealthy. Huber and 
Stamg (2009) point out, for example, that large num- 
bers of voters in wealthy democracies support par- 
ties that are opposed to the kinds of higher taxes and 
redistributive policies from which such voters would 
beneht. 


TABLE 17.1: The economy and voter choice 


Perception of the economy over the past 


Turning to voting in poorer democracies, which 
have been much less studied than in their wealthier 
counterparts, the evidence gathered to date points to 
a sormewhat different economic incentive: the link 
between voting and the promise of tangible vote- 
specific material rewards. For example, Thachil (2014) 
looks at India, and specifically at the curious success 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) {a party usually 
identified with India’s privileged upper castes) among 
poorer Indians. The explanation, he suggests, lies in 
the way the BJP has won over disadvantaged voters 
by privately providing them with basic social services 
via grassroots affihates. This ‘outsourcing’ allows the 
party to continue to represent the policy interests of 
is privileged base, while also drawing in many votes 
from the poor. 

This example illustrates the widespread phenom- 
enon of vote buying, whereby rewards are offered to 
individual voters in return for their support at elec- 
tions. It has made something of a comeback in recent 
decades as a consequence of democratization; in parts 
of the world where party labels and electoral plat- 
forms may not mean much, argues Schaffer (2007), 
parties and candidates try to win votes by offering 
tangible rewards. These may take the form of cash, 
of cormmodities (Schaffer sts everything from ciga- 
rettes to watches, coffins, haircuts, bags of rice, birth- 
day cakes, and TY sets), or of services. impovenshed 
voters can achieve a little more security for their fam- 
ily by trading their vote in this way, who is to blame 
them for doing so? However, the phenomenon 1s far 
from limited to poorer states or communities. Gov- 
ernments legally and routinely ‘buy’ the votes of other 
government in meetings of international orgamiza- 
tions (Lockwood, 2013), and almost any instance 
where elected representatives can point to a mew fac- 
tory, school or military facility that was brought to 
their district through their efforts might be defined as 


Percentage voting for the party of the 





12 months 
Has got better 
Has stayed the same 


Has got worse 


Source: Adapted from Hellwig (2010: table 9.1), rebased to 100 per cent. Based on 28 countries, 19946-2002. 


Incumbent president or prime minister 


vote buying. Is there much difference between buying 
a voter in, say, India and buying an electoral district in, 
say, the United States? 


Vote buying: The process whereby parties and candidates 
provide material benefits to voters it retarn for their support 
at elections. 


Brazil provides an interesting example of vote 
buying operating within the political elite. A major 
scandal broke there in 2005, with charges that the rul- 
ing Worker's Party had paid a number of congressional 
deputies a monthly sunpend in return for their support 
for legislahon supported by the party. Known as the 
Mensalao (big monthly stipend) scandal, it threatened 
to bring down the government of President Lula da 
Silva (in office 2003-10). Lula himself won election 
to a second term, but 25 of the 38 defendants in the 
resulting court case were found guilty on a variety 
of charges. The trial came to exemplify the issue of 
corruption in Brazil, a problem reflected in more low- 
level instances of candidates paying cash to voters for 
their support. The problem, argues Yadav (2011: 124— 
5) has worsened with the advent of stronger political 
parties able to exploit the Brazilian state as a source 


of funds, 


The personality of leaders 


Political leaders are obviously important to the process 
of reshaping political parties and their policies, but their 
character and personality is also important. Just how 
much voters can be swayed by how much they like, or 
do not like, the personal traits of leaders is — however — 
questionable. 

Perhaps the most famous example of the impor- 
tance of appearance, style and likeability was the first 
television debate involving presidential candidates in the 
United States, between John F Kennedy and Richard 
Nixon in 1960. Kennedy looked relaxed and used the 
medium well, while Nixon looked nervous and unwell. 
Polls found that those who watched the TV debate 
thought Kennedy had won, while those who listened 
on radio thought Nixon had won, Later, in the United 
Kingdom, Margaret Thatcher was encouraged by her 
advisers to lower the tone of her voice so as to sound 
more authoritative. In France and the US, polls found 
that Frangow Hollande and Barack Obama won their 
respective presidential elections in 2012 at least in part 
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because they were seen as more likable than their com- 
petitors, Nicolas Sarkozy and Mitt Rommey. 

There are obvious weaknesses in using such exam- 
ples te conclude that the traits of leaders have become 
electorally decisive. The discussion of leaders often reveals 
a selection bias, focusing on the characterful while forget- 
ting the anonymous.And, as with other factors affecting 
electoral choice, the net effects of a leader's character may 
be limited, even if gross effects are large. For instance, as 
many voters may be repelled as attracted by a particular 
candidate's personality, resulang in no net impact. 

In the first comparative study of this subject, King 
(2002) atternpted to judge whether the personalities of 
leaders determined the winning party in 52 elections 
held between 1960 and 2001 in Canada, France, Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. His conclusion was ‘No’ 
in 3? cases, ‘Possibly’ in 6, ‘Probably’ in 5, and “Yes’ in 
just 4 (Harold Wilson, Great Britain, 1964 and Febru- 
ary 1974; Charles de Gaulle, France, 1965; and Pierre 
Trudeau, Canada, 1968). King’s general conclusion 
(p. 221) was that ‘most elections remain overwhelmingly 
polincal contests, and political parties would do well to 
choose their leaders and candidates in hght of that fact’. 

Niuch subsequent research has confirmed King’s 
views. Not least in parliamentary systems, the difference 
that leaders’ characters make is typically, but not always, 
shown to be modest, with only limited evidence of an 
increase over time. For instance, a statistical study edited 
by Aarts ef al. (2011) and covering mine hberal democra- 
cles confirms the unimportance of the characteristics of 
leaders. As part of this study, Holmberg and Oscarsson 
(2011:31) conclude that the greater influence of leaders 
on the vote ‘is simply not substantiated’. Leader traits are 
only a part, and often a minor part, of the factors shap- 
ing individual votes and overall election results. 

Where leader traits do make a difference, which 
matter most? The key characteristics appear to be those 
directly linked to performance in office. By comparison, 
purely personal characteristics, such as appearance and 
likeability, are unimportant. Specifically, the two main 
factors for candidates are competence and integrity. 
In the United States, there is broad agreement on two 
core traits: ‘one, ability to do the job well, based on per- 
formance in office (incumbency) or a previous record 
of accomplshment; and two, a réputation for honesty" 
(Lewais-Beck et al., 2008: 55—6). 

Extending the analysis to Australia, Germany, and 
Sweden, Ohr and Oscarsson (2011: 212) reach simi- 
lar conclusions, judging that “politically relevant and 
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Briet Profile: Iran has long played a critical role in the 
Middle East, first because of the oil reserves that the 
British long sought, then because of the close strategic 
relationship between the United States and the regime 
of the Shah of lran, and now because of the significance 
of the Islamic Republic created in the wake of the 1979 
Iranian revolution. it nas an elected president and 
legislature, but power is manipulated by an unelected 
Supreme Leader surrounded by competing cliques, 
candidates for public office are vetted, laws must be 
aporoved by an unelected clerical—juricical council, 
political rights are limited, and women are marginalized. 
it is a poor country that controls enormous oil and mineral 
wealth, and is socially diverse. Even if most Iranians are 
joined by a shared religion, they are stil! divided between 
those espousing conservative and reformist views. These 
differences are strongly structured by gender, generation 
and level of education. 


Population (78.5 million) 


GBh aes cae 
Gross National Income ($349 billion) 
@As2&# ee as @ a 
Per capita GNI ($5,780) 
Democracy Index rating 

Flawed Democracy 
Freedom House rating 


| Not Free J Party foo MM fice 


Human Development Index rating 


Form of government = Unitary Islamic republic. Date of state formation debatable, and most recent constitution 
adopted 1779. 


Legislature = Unicameral Majlis, with 290 members elected for renewable four-year terms. 


Executive > Presidential. President elected for maximum of two consecutive four-year terms, but shares power with a 
Supreme Leader appointed for lite by an Assembly of Experts (effectively an electoral college), wno must be an expert in 


islamic law, and acts as head of state with considerable executive powers. 


Judiciary = Supreme Court with members appointed for five-year terms. The Iranian legal system is based on a 


combination of lslamic law (sharia) and civil law. 


Electoral systern™ Single-member plurality for the legislature, simple majority for the president. 


Parties > No-party system. Only Islamist parties can operate legally, but organizations that look like parties operate 
regardless. They are not formal political parties as conventionally understood, however, and instead operate as loose 


coalitions representing conservative and reformist positions. 


performance-related leader traits are important criteria 
for voters’ political judgements’. They conclude that 
‘leader evaluations and their effect on the vote in the 
electorate are firmly based on politically “rational” con- 
siderations — be it in a presidential or in a parliamentary 
system. [f personal traits matter, it is because they are 
judged to be relevant to government performance. 





In general, leaders are higher in visibility than in 
impact. There is also a wider lesson here for students of 
electoral behaviour. As Key (1966: 7) pointed out long 
ago, ‘woters are not fools’ and little insight is gained from 
treatimg them as such. Before dismissing voters as dupes, 
remember that you, too, are or may well become a voter 
(Goren, 2012). 


Voters in Iran 


lran does not fare well on comparative democratic 
rankings. Since the 1979 revolution that removed the 
Westem-backed (and authoritarian) regime of the Shah of 
iran, and ushered in the era of the ayatollahs (an ayatollah 
is. a high-ranking Shia cleric), Iran has possessed a pariah 
status in the eyes of most Western governments. It has 


been accused of repression at home, of efforts to support 
temronst organizations such as Hezbollah in Lebanon, and 
of covert plans to build nuclear weapons. 

it is all the more ironic, then, that it seems to have 
an active electorate faced with a significant number of 
circumscribed choices at the polls. The ruling clerics 
and the military still wield considerable power, many in 
the political opposition languish in jail, and elections 
are contested less by political parties than by religiously 
based factions. This does not mean, however, that many 
lranians do not hanker after democratic choice, nor that 
they are unwilling to voice opposition to the regime and 
support reform-minded candidates at elections. 





Voter turnout 


So far, this chapter has focused on the forces shaping 
voter choice. Equally important for political science, 
perhaps, is the question of voter turnout, and — more 
specifically —the decline in turnout in many democra- 
cies over the second half of the twentieth century. What 
initiated this drop? Has turnout now begun to recover? 
And what can be done to strengthen any recovery that 
is taking place? A fall in turnout is not to be equated 
with declining political interest since political participa- 
tion may simply be evolving rather than declining (see 
Chapter 13). Sull, turnout is important in its own nght 
because of its effect on the outcome of an clection and 
the relative legitimacy of the resulung government. 
Despite rising education, turnout fell in most of the 
democratic world in the second half of the twenteth 
century. In 19 liberal democracies, it declined on aver- 
age by 10 per cent between the 1950s and the 1990s 
(Wattenberg, 2000). Figure 17.5 reflects the trends by 
contrasting countries with different levels of turnout, all 
of which show declines over this period. To an extent, 
the reasons vary from one country to another, burt the 
overall decline has formed part of a wider trend in 


The 2009 and 2013 elections, for exarnple, provided 
choice among candidates opting for different solutions 
to the country’s severe economic problems. Open 
campaigning included debates involving the major 
candidates. While there is no dependable way to measure 
iranian public opinion, it was clear that many citizens - 
particularly younger voters suffering the most from high 
unemployment — were willing to express themselves. 
Tumout in 2013 was estimated to have exceeded 70 per 
cent, but charges of fraud continue to surround Iranian 
elections, although they are hard to verify in the absence 
to unemployment, inflation, pollution, drug addiction, 
and poverty, iran faces difficulties which the regime that 
has been in power since 1979 has intensified rather than 
resolved. But there is hope in the substantial desina for 
change among its many young, educated voters, leading 
Mohammadi (2006: 3) to conclude that Iran's problems are 
not so much externa! threats as ‘the enemy within’, in the 
form of unresolved conflicts among major political interests. 





1980s 1990s 2000s 


1950s 


1960s 1970s 
——Germary —— Japan —— Canads 
—— United States ——— France —— Switrerland 


FIGURE 17.5: Turnout at legislative elections 
Voter Tumout Database at www.idea.int‘vti/\newdata.cim (accessed 
dune 2075) 


democracies that has seen a growing distance between 
citizens on the one hand, and parties and government on 
the other. It is mo coincidence that turnout has fallen as 
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partisan dealignment has gathered pace, as party mem- 
bership has fallen, and as the class and religious cleavages 
which once sustained party loyalties have decayed. 

In an influential analysis, Frankhn (2004) hnked 
the dechne of turnout to the diminishing signifi- 
cance of elections. He suggested that the success of 
many democracies in sustaining welfare states and full 
employment in the post-war era resolved long-standing 
conflicts between capital and labour. With class conflict 
on the decrease, citizens had fewer incentives to vote. 
As Frankhn (2004: 174) wrote, ‘elections in recent years 
may show lower turnout tor the simple reason that these 
elections decide issues of lesser importance than elec- 
tions did in the late 1950s’. As Downs would predict, 
when less is up for grabs, people are more likely to stay 
at home. 

But declining satisfaction with the performance of 
democratic governments has also played its part. We saw 
in Chapter 12 how trust in government has fallen in 
Europe and the United States; even though mass sup- 
port for democratic principles remains strong, msing 
cynicism about government performance has undoubt- 
edly encouraged more people to stay away from the 
polls. But there are also some very practical reasons for 
deflated turnout: it tends to be higher in those coun- 
tries where the costs or effort of voting are low and the 
perceived benefits are high, and patterns of turnout are 
also impacted by the distinctive demographic profile of 
voters (see Table 17.2). 

As Figure 17.5 confirms, turnout continues to vary 
markedly between countries. There are some very prac- 
tical reasons for this divergence. Overall, turnout tends 
to be higher in those countries where the costs or effort 


TABLE 17.2: A recipe for higher voter turnout 
Features of the political system 


of veting are low and the perceived benefits are high. 
On the cost side, turnout 1s reduced when the citizen 
1s required to take the initiative in registering as a voter, 
as in the United States. In most European countries, 
by coritrast, registration is the responsibilty of govern- 
ment. Turnout is also lower when citizens must vote in 
person and during a weekday. So, higher turnout can 
be encouraged by allowing vonng at the weekend, by 
proxy, by mail, by electronic means, and at convement 
locations such as supermarkets (Blais et al., 2003). The 
ability to vote in advance 1s also helpful; it is notable that 
over 30 million votes in the US presidential election of 
2012 were cast before election day (United States Elec- 
tions Project, 2012). 

Cin the benefit side, the greater the impact of a single 
vote, the more willing voters are to incur the costs of vot- 
ing. Chus, the closer the contest, the higher the turnout. 
Because each ballot affects the outcome, proportional 
representation also enhances turnout. The effect here is 
quite significant: turnout 15 about eight percentage points 
higher among countries using party list PR. than in those 
using single-member plurality (IDEA, 2012). 

Within countries, variations in turnout reflect the 
pattern found with other forms of political partici- 
pation; the hkehhood of voting is shaped by an indi- 
vidual's political resources and political interest (see 
Table 17.2, right column). Those most hkely to vote 
are educated, afluent, married, middle-aged citizens 
with a job and a strong party loyalty, who belong to a 
church or a trade union, and are long-term residents 
of a meighbourhood, These are the people with both 
resources anid an interest in formal politics. By contrast, 
abstemtion is most frequent among those with fewer 


Features of voters 





Compulsory voting 

Automatic registration 

Voting by post and by proxy permitted 
Advance voting permitted 

Weekend polling 

Election decides who governs 
Cohesive parties 

Proportional representation 

Close result anticipated 

Small electorate 

Expensive campaigns 

Elections for several posts held at the same time 


Sources: Endersby et al. (2006); Geys (2004) IDEA (2012) 


Middle-aged 

Well educated 

Married 

Higher income 

Employed 

Home owner 

Strong party loyalty 
Churchgoer 

Member of a labour union 
Has not changed residence recently 
Yoted in previous elections 
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resources and less reason to be committed to formal 
party politics; the archetypal non-voter is a young, 
poorly educated, single, unemployed man who belongs 
to no organizations, lacks party ties, and has recently 
moved to a new address. 

Attempts to boost turnout must be sensitive to 
political realities: while increased participation may 
benefit the system as a whole, it will have an unequal 
impact on the parties within it. Conservative parties in 
particular will be cautious about schemes for encour- 
aging turnout, because abstainers would probably vote 
disproportionately for parties of the left. There remains 
one other blunt but effective tool for promoting 


turnout: compulsory voting. We discuss this drastic 
solution in Pocus 17.2. 


Voters in authoritarian states 


So far in this chapter the focus has been on the influ- 
ences that shape voter choice in democracies: idenn- 
fication with parties, the drift away from parties, the 
impact of social class, religion, issues, and the economy, 
and the personalities of leaders. The general point is 
that voter choice is indeed choice: voters are faced with 
alternatives and bring multiple considerations to bear 
in deciding which party or leader to support, or even 


Pom FOCUS 17.2 | The pros and cons of compulsory voting 





In encouraging voter turnout, compulsion can be considered the nuclear option. It is used in Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Singapore, Turkey and a handful of other countries, although a distinction has to be 
made between countries that actually enforce the law (sucn as Australia and Brazil) and those that do not (such 


as Belgium and Turkey). 


The case for cornpulsory voting is worth making. Most citizens acknowledge obligations such as paying 
taxés, serving on juries, and even fighting ih war, why, then, should they oppose what Hill (2002) calls the ‘light 
obligation and undemanding duty’ of voting at national elections? Without it, abstainers take a free ride at the 


expense of the efforts of the conscientious. 


But the arguments against are also strong. Mandatory voting undermines the liberty which is an essential 
part of liberal democracy: requiring people to participate smacks of authoritarianism rather than free choice. 
Paying taxes and fighting in battle are duties where every little helps and where numbers matter. In all 
democracies, elections still attract more than enough votes to form a decision, There is no evidence that high 
turnout increases the quality of the political choices made, so why not continue to rely on the natural division of 
labour between interested voters and indifterent abstainers? 


Arguments in favour Arguments against 


A full turnout means the electorate is representative. 
Disengaged groups are drawn into the political process. 


The authority of the government is enhanced by a fuller 
turnout. 


More voters will lead to a more informed electorate. 


People who object to voting on principle can be exempted. 


Blank ballots can be permitted for those whe oppose all 
candidates. 


Parties no longer need to devote resources to 
encourage their supporters to vote. 


The freedom to abstain should be part of a liberal 
democracy. 


Compulsory voting gives influence to less informed and 
less engaged voters. 


Abstention may reflect contentment and is not 
necessarily a problem. 


In practice, turnout remains well below 100 per cent 
even when voting is mandatory. 


Voting (and deciding who to support) takes time. 


The better policy is to attract voters to the polls through 
their own volition. 
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whether to vote at all. Turning to authoritarian regimes, 
the dynamics of voting may at first seem much simpler: 
voters keep their heads down and do as they are told. 
But the process of voting in these states presents its own 
particular complexities, which are far less well studied 
and understood than is the case with democracies. Gen- 
erally speaking, understanding the motives of rulers in 
authoritarian states 1s more important than understand- 
ing the motives of voters. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum from democ- 
racies are 1o-party or one-party political systems where 
voters are not given much in the way of alternatives but 
may still be expected to endorse the regime's candidates 
by turning out to vote. In commutist systems, ruling 
parties cannot be meaningfully opposed or defeated, 
and official candidates are simply presented to voters 
for ritual endorsement. Any opimions that voters might 
have about the electoral process, or about party policies 
or pressing public issues, are not for expression in the 
voting booth. Undoubtedly voters do have such opin- 
ions, for politics in authoritarian states is more central to 
ordinary life than in democracies, and people are adept 
at distinguishing between national propaganda and local 
reality. With a ‘choice’ of one party on election day, how- 
ever, such opimions are effectively suppressed. This phe- 
nomenon ties in with what we saw in Chapter 13 about 
mobilized participation, where the actions of voters are 
managed and obligatory, their involvement organized by 
leaders and elites in order to give the impression of sup- 
port for the regime. 

In today's largely post-communist world, regimes 
denying all choice to voters are few and far between. 
More common, and more interesting, is the phenom- 
enon of electoral authoritarianism, a term which 
sits on the spectrum between clear authoritarianism, 
on the one hand, and democracy on the other. Like so 
many concepts in the social sciences, its exact meaning 
is disputed, but Schedler (2009: 382) uses it to describe 
regimes that ‘play the game of multiparty elections’ while 
violating ‘the hberal-democratic principles of freedom 
and fairness so profoundly and systematically as to ren- 
der elections instruments of authoritarian rule rather 
than “instruments of democracy’. In other words, there 
are regular elections with multiple candidates, but voting 
is 80 mampulated as to effectively remove the elements 
of choice and meaningful competition. The result (typi- 
cally known in advance) 1s proclaimed by the regime 
as signalling support for its policies. In effect, voters are 
co-opted, even against their will, to ‘approve’ the work 
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of the regime. Schedler (2006) considers this to be ‘the 
most common form of political regime in the develop- 
ing world’, but also ‘the one we know least about’. 


Electoral authoritarianism: An arrangement in which a 
regime gives the appearance of being democratic, and offer- 
ing voters choice, while maintaining its authoritarian qualities. 


Alperia is an example of elections in an authoritar- 
lan setting, and offers insight into the kinds of responses 
prompted from voters who are often quite aware of 
the mampulation to which they are bemg subjected. In 
1991, the Islamic Salvation Front seemed poised to win 
legislative elections, prompting the mulitary to step in 
and cancel them, This intervention sparked a civil war 
in Algeria im which an estimated 200,000 people ched. 
Since 1999 there have been several elections, but they 
are $0 closely managed that they have little dermecratic 
value. The 2007 election season exemplified some of the 
longer-term effects (Tlemcam, 2007). Superhcially, vot- 
ers seemed to be presented with an impressive range 
of choices, with two dozen parties fielding more than 
12,200 candidates. But the official turnout figure was a 
low 33.6 per cent, a number that was cut still further by 
a large number of spoiled ballots, meaning that probably 
only about 15 per cent of Algerians cast a legitimate 
vote. The problem, argues Tlemecami, was not so much 
that Algerians were depolitcized (as the government 
claimed), but that they used non-participation as a last 
resort in expressing their opposition. There were hopes 
that Algeria would democratize in response to the Arab 
Sprime, but this has not so far come to pass. 

A variation on the theme of electoral authori- 
tariamasm is found in states where there is a modicum 
of political choice, but the meaning of that choice is 
undermined by the manner in which government turns 
a blind eye to the manipulation of voters. In the lead-up 
to the 2007 elections in Nigeria, for example, Human 
Rights Watch (2007) recalled the widespread violence, 
intimidation, bribery, vote mgging and corruption that 
had surrounded the 1999 and 2003 elections. It pointed 
to violent clashes between supporters of parties in the 
2007 campaign that had already claimed perhaps sev- 
eral hundred lives. Little effort had been made by the 
gOVErTUMEnt to investigate or prosecute the offenders, 
encouraging powerful politicians to recruit and arm 
gangs to intimidate voters. [he government had also 
done hitle to ensure accurate voter registration, casting 
doubt on the integrity of voter lists. 


This portrait of a compromised election exemplifies 
the problems faced by a large, divided and volatile soci- 
ety such as Nigeria, where voters identify above all with 
their ethnicity, where parties have routinely reflected 
ethnic divisions, and where ethnic, reigious and com- 
munity tensions have generated considerable violence. 
The International Society for Civil Liberties and the 
Rule of Law and Human Rights Watch estimated that 
between 1999 and 2010, the number of Nigerians killed 
in such violence ranged between 11,000 and 13,500 
(quoted in Campbell, 2013: xvi). Instability from 
another source — the infiltration of the Boko Haram 
Islamist movement into north-eastern Nigeria — was the 
immediate reason given for the postponement by six 
weeks of presidential and legislative elections in Nigeria 
in 2015. But critics charged that the motive was politics 
rather than security, and was aimed at giving the incum- 
bent president Goodluck Jonathan more time to rebuild 
flagging support for his campaign. In the event, he lost 
to his northern opponent, Muhammadu Buhari, pro- 
viding the first occasion on which an incumbent presi- 
dent in Nigeria had lost a re-election contest. 

While many countries were involved in the third 
wave of democratization discussed by Huntington (see 
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Chapter 3), they varied in their historical backgrounds, 
ranging from former military regimes to former com- 
munist states. Pew, however, had much prior experi- 
ence with democracy. As a result, argues Hapopian 
(2007), the relationship between parties and voters in 
these emerging democracies is neither strong nor stable. 
Party identification is often weak, and electoral vola- 
tility (the net change in party support from one elec- 
tion to another) is relatively high. The original measure 
of such volatility was developed by Mogens Pedersen 
(1979), who produced an index that ranges between 
OQ per cent (no parties gain or lose vote share from one 
election to the next) and 100 per cent (no parties from 
the last election win any votes at the new election). As 
a point of reference, Pedersen’s original study of parties 
in Western Europe between 1948 and 1977 produced 
an average figure of 8.1 per cent; that is, low volatility. 
By contrast, later research revealed much higher levels 
of volatility in emerging democracies, ranging as high 
as 45 per cent or more in Eastern Europe and Russia 
(see Figure 17.6). 


Electoral volatility: A measure of the degree of change in 
support for political parties from one election to another. 
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FIGURE 17.46: Comparing levels of electoral volatility 
Source: Mainwaring and Torcal P2008). Figures are for elections held between 1978 and 2003. 
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These higher levels can be explained in part by the 
newness of democracy in these countries, and by the 
changing face of party systems: parties have not devel- 
oped deep roots, must work harder to establish them- 
selves, and face voters who are still working their way 
through the changing politcal landscape. Furthermore, 
as states democratize,so the factors that have most often 
driven party identification in democracies — such as 
social class and the state of the economy — change more 
quickly. Voters must also learn to trust and understand 
the new options available to them. 

Measuring voter turnout im authoritarian systems 
is difficult, in part because of manipulated results. When 
dead people are hsted as having voted, sometimes several 
times, we can be sure turnout figures are exaggerated. 
Generally, when official turnout figures are high, and the 
percentage of those votes won by the victor are high, the 
numbers are almost certainly fabrications. (The claim by 
Saddam Hussein that he won the 2002 Iraq election — 
actually, a referendum — with 100 per cent support on 
100 per cent turnout particularly beggars belief.) Where 
dependable independent data are available, however, 


and the numbers are more realistic, we find that turn- 
out in authoritarian states 1 often comparable with that 
in democracies. Based on polls asking people if they 
had woted at the most recent election, for example, de 
Miguel et al. (2015) found that turmout in seven Arab 
COuTIETICS (Algeria, Bahrain, Jordan, Morocco, Lebanon, 
Palestine, and Yemen) ranged between 51 and 72 per 
cent, with an average of 61 per cent. 

It would be reasonable to ask why voters make the 
effort to turn out in elections in authoritarian states, 
given the combination of their probable cynicism about 
the process and their distance from the interests of the 
elites. In their study of elections in the Arab world, de 
Migwel et al. (2015) reject the standard view of elections 
in the region as purely patronage contests. While con- 
ceding that patronage does play a role, they argue that 
voters also care about policy and use elections to express 
their views about the regime and its performance, par- 
ticularly on the economy. “Positive evaluations of eco- 
nomc performance’, they conclude, ‘lead individuals 
to have more positive overall evaluations of the regime, 
which in turn increases the likelihood of voting. 


@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
®* What role — if any — do social class and religion play in voter choices in your country? 
® If identification with parties is declining, what prevents them from disappearing altogether? 


® Is it irrational to vote? 


VOTERS 





® Is the role of personality underrated or overrated as am explanation for voter choices? 


® Does it matter how many voters turn out at elections? 


« This chapter has suggested that the motives of leaders are more important than the motives of 
voters in explaining voting behaviour in authoritarian states.To what extent can the same logic be 


applied to democracies? 


Electoral authoritarianism 
Electoral volatility 
Issue voting 


Partisan dealignment 
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PREVIEW 


Where most institutions of government are formally outlined im the constitu- 
tion, interest groups (like parties) are founded and operate largely outside these 
formal structures. Their goal — for those that are politically active — is to influ- 
ence policy without becoming part of government. They come in several types: 
protective groups work in the material interests of their members, promotional 
groups advocate ideas and policies of a more general nature, peak associations 
bring together multiple like-minded groups to help them exploit their numn- 
bers, and think-tanks work to shape the policy debate through research. A 
vibrant interest group community is generally a sign of a healthy civil society 
but it can also become a barrier to the implementation of the popular will as 
expressed in elections. 

This chapter begins with a survey of the different types of group, and the 
manner in which they work. It then critiques the idea of pluralism, contrasting 
the free marketplace of ideas with the privileged role that groups can come 





to play within the political process. The chapter next assesses the channels of 


influence used by groups before looking at the ingredients of influence and 
asking what gives particular groups the ability to persuade. It then looks at the 
distinctive qualities and effects of social movernents, before assessing the place 
of interest groups in authoritarian regimes, where they are typically seen either 
as a threat to the power of the regime or as a device through which the regime 
can maintain its control over society. 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


Interest groups 


CONTENTS 


® Interest groups: an 
overview 


® Types of interest groups 


® The dynamics of interest 
groups 


® Channels of influence 
® Ingredients of influence 
® Social movements 


* Interest groups in 
authoritarian states 


Interest groups are central to the idea of a healthy civil society. Their ability to organize and lobby government is a 


hallmark of liberal democracy and a condition of its effective functioning. 


interest groups exert a pervasive influence over the details of the public policies that affect them. But groups are far 
from omnipotent; understanding ther also requires an awareness of their limits as political actors. 


Pluralism, and the debate surrounding it, is a major academic interpretation of the political rote: of interest groups. 


But there are reasons to question whether the pluralist ideal is an accurate description of haw groups operate in 
practice, . 


Interest groups use a combination of direct and indirect channels of influence. Where ties with government are 
particularly strong, the danger arises of the emergence of sub-governments enjoying prefered access. 


Interest groups are often complemented by wider social movernents, whose activities challenge conventional 


channels of participation. 


Where the governments of liberal democracies may be too heavily influenced by powerful groups, the problem can 


be reversed in authoritarian states. 








Interest groups: an overview 


Interest groups — abo known as ‘pressure groups’ — 
are bodies which seck to influence public policy from 
outside the formal structures of government. Examples 
include employer organizations, consumer groups, pro- 
fessional bodies, trade union federations, and single- 
issue groups. Traditionally, the term only covered bodies 
specifically created for lobbying purposes, and exclud- 
ing businesses, churches, and sub-national or overseas 
governments. But since lobbying is pursued by many 
Otganizations whose primary focus is ebewhere, the 
restriction is too limiting (Scholzman, 2010). Even cor- 
porations can be seen as a form of interest group. 


Interest group: A body that works outside government to 


Like political parties, interest groups are a crucial 
channel of communication between society and gov- 
ernment, especially in liberal democracies. But they 
pursue specialized concerns, seeking to influence gov- 
ernment without becoming the government. They are 
not electionefighting organizations; instead, they typi- 
cally adopt a pragmatic, low-key approach in dealing 
with whatever power structure confronts them, using 
whatever channels are legally (and occasionally illegally) 
available to them. 

Although many interest groups go about their 
work quietly, their activity is pervastve. Their staff are to 
of proposed regulations, pressing their case in legislative 
committee hearings, and taking journalists out to hunch 
in their efforts to influence media coverage. As Finer 


at every nook and cranny of government’ (1966: 18). 

Without question, interest groups are central to a system 

of functional representation, especially on detailed issues 

of policy. Even so, political cultures vary in how they 

define the relationship between interest groups and the 

state. Thus groups can be seen as: 

* An essential component of a free society, separate 
from the state, 

* Partners with the state in achieving a well-regulated 
HOCIELY, 

* Providers of information and watchdogs on the per- 
formance of government. 


* An additional channel through which citizens can be 
politically engaged. 

* Promoters of chosm, offering particular sectors 
privileged access to government. 

Interest groups are a critical part of a healthy civil 
society. In a liberal democracy, the limited role of 
government leaves space for groups and movements 
of all kinds to emerge and address shared problems, 
often without government intervention. A rich civic 
tradition also provides the context in which interest 
groups can develop their capacity to influence gov- 
ernment, encouraged by the expectation that govern- 
ment will entertain competing views about the sources 
and effects of social problems. But some interests can 
become too powerful, developing an insider status 
with government, and compromising the principle of 
equal access. 


Civil society: The arena that exists outside the state or the 


Types of interest group 


Interest groups come in many varictics, based on 
their size, geographical reach, objectives, methods, 
and influence. Many form for practical or charitable 
purposes rather than for political action, but develop 
a political dimension as they begin working cither 
to modify public policy or to prevent unfavour- 
able changes. Their methods include fundraising (and 
spending), promoting public awareness, generating 
information, mobilizing their members, directly lob- 
bying government, advising legislators, and encour- 
aging favourable media. Their variety, in short, is so 
great, their methods so varied, and their overlap so 
considerable that it is not easy to develop a list of dis- 
crete types (Figure 18.1). 

To sumplify the list somewhat, it is helpful to dis- 
tinguish between protective and promotional groups. 
Protective groups are perhaps the most prominent 
and powerful. They articulate the material interests of 
their members: workers, employers, professionals, retir- 
ees, military veterans, and so on. Sometimes known as 
‘sectional’ or ‘functional’ groups, these protective bodies 
represent clear interests, and are well established, well 
connected and well resourced. They give priority to 
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FIGURE 18.1: Types of interest group 


influencing government, and can invoke sanctions to 
help them achieve their goals: workers can go on strike, 
and business orpanizations can withdraw their coopera- 
tion with government. 


Protective group: An interest group that seeks selective 
benefits for its members and insider status with relevant gov- 
ernment departments. 


But protective groups can also be based on local, 
rather than functional, interests. Geographic groups 
emerge when the shared interests of people hving in 
the same location are threatened by plans for, say,a new 
highway, or a hostel for ex-convicts. Because of their 
negative stance — ‘build it anywhere but here’ — these 
kinds of bodies are known as Nunby groups: not in my 
back yard. Collectively, Nimby groups can generate a 
Banana outcome: ‘build absolutely nothing anywhere 
near anyone’. Unlike permanent functional organiza- 
tions, however, Nimby groups often come and go in 


Represent groups of people with material economic interests, 
such as business, industry, producers, trades, and workers. 


Promote public concerns, such as consumer, public health, human 
rights, and environmental interests. 


Promote the interests of soecilic professions, such as lawyers, 
doctors, and university professors. 


Concerned with distinct and narrow issues, such as animal rights or 


Promote causes and issues tied to particular religions, often with a 
significant moral element. 


Groups that represent the interests of city, local and regional 
governments to the national administration. 


Other public organizations that influence government even though 
they are not organized as interest groups. Examples include 
hospitals, universities and the armed forces. 



































response to particular threats and changing levels of 
public interest. 

A. particular concern of protective groups is scru- 
tinizing government activity; for example, by moni- 
toring proposed regulations. A trade association will 
keep an eye on even the least newsworthy of develop- 
ments within its zone of concern. A detailed regu- 
lation about product safety may be politically trivial 
but commercially vital for a group’s members. Much 
activity of protective groups involves technical issues 
of this kind. 

In contrast to the more material goals of protective 
bodies, promotional groups advocate ideas, identi- 
ties, policies, and values. Also known as ‘public inter- 
est’, advocacy’, ‘attitude’, ‘carmpaign’ or ‘cause’ groups, 
such organizations do not expect to profit directly 
from the causes they pursue, nor do they possess a 
material stake in how it is resolved. Instead, they seek 
bread policy changes in the issues that interest them, 
which include consumer safety, women’s interests, the 


environment, or global development. These are pub- 
lic interests, as distinct from the narrower interests of 


single-issue groups. 


Promotional group: An ‘interest’ group that promotes 
wider issues and causes than is the case with protective 
groups focused on the tangible interests of their metnbers. 


In hberal democracies, promotional groups have 
expanded in mumber and significance, their growth 
since the 1960s constituting a major trend in inter- 
est politics. However, even more than for members 
of political parties, many who join promotional 
groups are credit card afhliates only; they send dona- 
tions or sign up for membership, and perhaps fol- 
low news about the issue concerned, but otherwise 
remain unengaped. To be sure, a financial contribution 
expresses the donor's commitment, but it also dele- 
gates the pursuit of the cause to the group’s leaders 
and staff. For this reason, the effectiveness of promo- 
tional bodies as schools for democracy can easily be 
overstated (Maloney, 2009). 

The boundary separating protective and promo- 
tional groups 1s poorly defined. Por example, bodies such 
as the women's and gay movements seek to influence 
public opinion and are often classified as promotional. 
However, their prime purpose remains to protect the 
interests of specific non-occupational groups. Perhaps 
they are best conceived as protective interests employing 
promotional means. 

Protective interest groups representing a specific 
industry not only lobby government directly, but wall 
often also join a peak association, or a body that 
consists of multiple like-minded interest groups. Their 
members are not individuals but other organizations 
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such as businesses, trade associations, and labour 
unions. Por example, industrial associations and indi- 
vidual corporations may jom a wider body repre- 
senting business interests to government, and labour 
umions may do the same for wider bodies represent- 
ing worker interests. Examples of peaks include the 
National Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States, the Federal Organization of German Employ- 
ers, and the Contederaton of British [ndustry (CBI) 
in the UK. The CBI's direct business members, and 
indirect members through trade associations, amount 
to 190,000 organizations employing around one-third 
of the private sector workforce. 


Peak association: An umbrella orgaruzation representing 
the broad interests of business or labour ta government. 


Despite the widespread decline in union member- 
ship and labour militancy, many labour peak associations 
still speak with an influential voice. In 2011, the Con- 
federation of German Trade Unions (9GB) comprised 
eight unions with a total of more than six milhon indi- 
vidual members. Britain’s Trades Union Congress had 
52 affthated unions in 2015, representing a comparable 
number of working people. Such numbers are usually 
enougth to earn a seat at the policy table. 

In seeking to influence public policy, peak asso- 
ciations usually succeed, because they are attuned to 
national government, possess a strong research capacity 
and talk the language of policy. Por example, the DGB 
(2012) defines its task thus: 


the DGB represents the German trade union move- 
mient in dealing with: the government authorities 
at state and national level; the politcal parties; the 
employers’ organisations; and other groups within 


TABLE 18:1: Comparing protective and promotional interest groups 


es 


Aims Defend an interest 

Membership Closed: membership is restricted 

Status Insider: frequently consulted by government and 
actively seeks this role 

Benefits Selective: only group members benefit 

Focus Aim to influence national government on specific 


issues affecting members 


Promote a cause 
Open: anyone can join 


Outsider: consulted less often by government; 
targets public opinion and the media 


Collective: benefits go to both members and non- 
members 


Also seek to influence national and global bodies on 
broad policy matters 
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society. The DGB itself is not directly involved in 
collective bargaining and cannot conclude pay 
agreements. However, it is significant for its specialist 
competence on broader issues of a general politcal 
nature. 


Throughout the democratic world, the rise of 
pro-market thinking, international markets, and smaller 
service companies has restricted the standing of peak 
associations. Trade union membership has fallen (see 
later in this chapter), and the voice of business is now 
often expressed directly by leading companies. In addi- 
tion, the task of influencing the government is increas- 
ingly delegated to specialist lobbying companies. In 
response to these trends, peak associations have tended 
to become policy-influencing and service-providing 
bodies, rather than organizations negotiating collectively 
with government on behalf of their members (Silvia and 
Schroeder, 2007). 

Even so, extensive consultation — if no longer 
joint decision-making — continues between the peaks 
and government, not least in Scandinavia. And some 
smaller countries, including Ireland and the Nether- 
lands, have even developed or revived wide-ranging 
agreements designed to combine social protection 
with improved economic efficiency. Such structured 
arrangements provide a contrast to the pluralist inter- 
pretation of interest groups which we discuss in the 
next section, 

Another kind of group, often overlooked in dis- 
cussions about interest politics, is the think-tank, or 
policy institute. These are private orgamizations set up 
to undertake research with a view to influencing both 
the public and the political debate. They typically pub- 
lish reports, organize conferences, and host seminars, all 
with the goal of sustaining a debate over the issues in 
which they are interested, and to influence government 
and legislators either directly or indirectly. Most think- 
tanks are privately funded, but some are supported by 
governments, political parties, or corporations, and have 
a clear national, corporate, or ideological agenda, Exam- 
ples include the Fabian Society in Britain, the Institute 
for National Strategic Studies in the US, the European 
Policy Centre in Belgium, the Centre for Civil Soci- 
ety in India, and the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute nm Sweden. 


Think-tank: A private organization that conduct: research 
into a given area of policy with the goal of fowering public 
debate and political change. 


The dynamics of interest 
groups 


Debate on the role of interest groups has long centred 
on the concept of pluralism, or competiton for influ- 
ence in the political market. This is a model that regards 
competition between freely organized interest groups 
as a form of democracy. Supposedly, interest groups can 
represent all major sectors of society so that each sec- 
tor's interests receives political expression. Groups com- 
pete for influence over government, which acts as an 
arbiter rather than an initiator, an umpire rather than a 
player. Groups compete on a level playing held, with the 
state showing little bias towards one over others. As new 
interests and identities emerge, groups form to represent 
them, quickly finding a place in the house of power. 
Overall, pluralism depicts a wholesome process of dis- 
persed decision-making in which government’ open- 
ness allows its policies to reflect developments in the 
economy and society. 


Pluralism: A political system in which competing interest 
groups exert influence over a responsive government, 


The reality of interest group dynamics is somewhat 
different from this ideal (see Focus 18.1), and many 
political scientists accept that the original plurahst por- 
trayal of the relationship between groups and govern- 
ment was one-sided and superficial (McFarland, 2010). 
Criticism focuses on four areas: 


® Interest groups do not compete on a level playmg 
field. Some interests, such as business, are inherently 
powerful, while others are less powerful, and even 
marginal. The result is that groups form a hierarchy 
of influence, with their ranking reflecting their value 
to government. 

® Pluralism overlooks the bias of the politcal cul- 
ture and political system in favour of some inter- 
ests but against others. Groups advocating modest 
reforms within the established order are usually 
heard more sympathetically than those seeking radi- 
cal change (Walker, 1991). Some interests are inher- 
ently different. 

® The state is far more than a neutral umpurre. In addi- 
tiom to deciding which groups to heed, it may regulate 
their operation and even encourage their formation 
in areas it considers important, thus shaping the inter- 
est group landscape itself. 
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c 3 FOCUS 18.1 | Pluralism undermined: the cases of the United States 


and Japan 





The weaknesses in pluralist thinking are illustrated by the contrasting cases of the United States and Japan, 
where group access to government is unbalanced, but for different reasons. The United States is often 
considered as an exemplar of the pluralist model, home as it is to numerous visible, organized, competitive, well- 
resourced, and successful interest groups. One directory listed more than 27,000 organizations politically active 
in Washington DC between 1781 and 2006 (Schlozman, 2010: 431), working to influence policy at the federal, 
state, and local levels on a wide range of interests. The separation of powers gives interest groups several points 
of leverage, including congressional committees, executive agencies, and the courts. 


But — charge the critics —- government entrenches the interests of those who are already wealthy and 
powerful, including financial institutions deemed too big to fail. [nm 2006, more than half the groups registered 
in Washinaton DC were business interests (Schlozman, 2010: 434). The general interest often crowns in a sea of 
special pleading, certainly avoiding majority dictatorship, but substituting the risk of tyranny by minorities. 


Japan, too, is a society that places an emphasis on group politics, and so would seem to be a natural 
habitat for pluralism. Many groups are indeed active, using stanclard tactics such as lobbying and generating 
public awareness. But economic groups also try to influence the political system from inside, for example by 
trying to secure election of their members to public office, thus blurring the line between an interest group and 
a political party. There has been @ particularly close relationship between business and government, and more 
specifically between large corporations and the dominant Liberal Democratic Party. This relationship helped 
Japanese companies to borrow and invest, and protected emerging industries as they sought to become 
internationally competitive. Public policy in Japan emerges less from electoral competition and public debate 
than from ‘Japan Inc."; bargaining within a form of iron triangle involving the higher levels of the governing 
political party (or coalition), the bureaucracy, and big business. Organized labour, meanwhile, has relatively little 
influence over government. The outcome of this distinctly non-pluralist pattern, it used to be said, was a rich 
country with poor people. 


Both countries experience the problem of iron triangles though in the US, congressional committees 
are. more important players (see Figure 18.2). In policy sectors where resources are available for distribution, 
legislative committees in Congress appropriate funds which are spent by government departments for the 
benefit of members of interest groups, which in turn offer electoral support and campaign funds for members 
of the committee. Pernaps most (in}famous among these triangles is the military-industrial complex of which 
President Eisenhower warned in his farewell address. Eisenhower described the close relationship between the 
US Department of Detense, the armed services committees in Congress, and the enormous defence contractors 
that provide most of the country’s weapons. In many sectors, these relationships have loosened, but they remain 
exceptions to the pluralist model of competitive policy-making. 


[ron triangle: A policy-influencing relanonship involving the eases ‘anise ie 28 Py Se hii cae ae 
Sagal T ee nn Pa eecre th ft who famously argued in his book The Power Elite that 
(in the United States) interest proups, the bureaucracy, and “is aah ra bess 
legislative committees, and a three-way trading of informa- American leaders of industry, the military, and gov- 
tion, favours, and support. ernment formed an interlocking power elite, rather 
than separate power centres. 
® Pluralist conflict diverts attention away from the One famous analysis with critical implications for 
interests shared by leaders of mainstream groups,such pluralist theory was offered in 1965 by the political 
as their common membership of the same class and scientist Mancur Olson in his book The Logic of Col- 
ethnic group. There is still some truth, it is argued,in —_ lective Action. Until then, it had often been assumed 
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FIGURE 18.2: Iron triangles: the case of the United States 


that all interests could achieve an approximately equal 
place at the bargaining table. But, Olson argued, it is 
dificult for people with diffuse interests to find each 
other, to come together, to organize themselves, and 
to compete against narrower and better organized 
interests. Each individual consumer, patient or stu- 
dent had less incentive to orgamize than is the case 
for the much smaller number of corporations, hos- 
pital and universities. This helped explain why it was 
so hard, for example, for ordinary citizens to compete 
against large corporations, which had funds, resources, 
contacts, and much else that could be used to influ- 
ence policy-makers. Olson's analysis overlapped with 
rational choice arguments that citizens did not have 
sufficient incentives to become informed about poli- 
tics and to engage with other citizens. Certainly, the 
assumption of a balanced market for influence began 
to look unrealistic. 

Not everyone agrees with this analysis, however. 
Since Olson’s day, organizations representing consum- 
ers and many other dispersed groups have emerged, 
grown and acquired a sometimes significant voice, 
not least in Washington DC. Trumbull (2012) argues 
that it is a misreading of history to believe that dif- 
fuse interests are impossible to organize or too weak to 
influence policy. Indeed, he suggests that weak inter- 
ests often do prevail. His proposition is that organiza- 
tion 1s less important than legitimation: in other words, 
alliances forged among activists and regulators can 
form ‘legitimacy coalitions’ linking their agendas to 
the broader public interest. Hence, for example, such 


coalitions have limited the influence not only of the 
agricultural and pharmaceutical sectors in Europe, but 
also of some multinational companies in some devel- 
oping courtries. 

If iron triangles are an American exception to plu- 
ralisin, corporatism is the equivalent in continental 
Europe. (On iron triangles, see Focus 18.1 and 18.2.) 
Where classic iron triangles operated within particu- 
lar s¢ctors, corporatism engages the peak associations 
representing business and labour in wider social and 
economic planning. The groups become ‘social part- 
ners with government, engaging in tripartite discus- 
sions ta settle important political questions such as 
Wage increases, tax rates and social security benefits. 
Once a‘social pact’ or ‘social contract’ is agreed for the 
year, the peak associations are expected to ensure the 
comphance of their members, thus avoiding labour 
unrest. 


Corporatism: The theory and practice by which peak asso- 
clations representing capital and labour negotiate with the 
povernment to achieve wide-ranging economic and social 
plansviny. 


“Social corporatism’, as this formula is called, 
worked best in smaller, highly organized countries 
where central agreements could be delivered by pow- 
erful peak associations with extensive membership. In 
the post-war decades, Austria was the clearest exam- 
ple but elements of the corporate model could also 
be found in Scandinavia and the Netherlands. Like 


iron triangles, corporatism has decayed. Peak associa- 
tions have weakened, union membership has collapsed, 
smaller service companies have replaced large manu- 
facturing industries and the ideological climate has 
shifted in favour of the market. Yet even today, corpo- 
ratist thinking and practice provides a further challenge 
to the pluralist model. 

Just as social corporansm has declined, so too have 
iron triangles. Factors involved include closer media 
scrutiny, new public interest groups that protest loudly 
when they spot the public being taken for a ride, and 
legislators who are more willing to speak out against 
closed and even corrupt policy-making. As policy issues 
has become more complex, so more groups have been 
drawn into the policy process, making it harder to stitch 
together insider deals. Reflecting more open govern- 
ment, the talk now is of issue metworks. These refer 
to relationships between the familiar set of organiza- 
nions involved in policy-making: government depart- 
ments, interest groups, and legislative committees, with 
the addition of expert outsiders. However, issue net- 
works are more open than iron triangles or corporate 
structures. A wider range of interests take part in deci- 
sions, the bias towards protective groups is reduced, new 
groups can enter the debate, and a sound argument car- 
ries greater weight. 


Issve network: A loose and flexible set of interest groups, 


that work on policy proposals of mutual interest. 


As we saw in earlier chapters, the internet prom- 
ises to shake things wp in ways that are not yet fully 
understood. Where Olson argued that interests were 
handicapped by the difficulties that people had in 
finding each other and organizing, the rise of social 
media largely removed this problem from the equa- 
tion. Anyone with access to the internet can now cre- 
ate advocacy sites dealing with everything from local 
to international interests, and invite users to Like them, 
post information, debate the issues, and network with 
like-minded users and engage the opposition. Online 
communities are both significant and challenging for 
interest groups. Opening a site by clicking a button 
takes little effort, and engagement may not go much 
beyond posting a comment or a link, but these online 
conversations can create small informal communities 
that add up to larger movements influencing public 
Opinion, 
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Channels of influence 


Interest groups have a nose for where policy is made, 
and are adept at following the debate to the arenas 
where it 1s resolved. Generally, there are three key chan- 
nels through which groups do most of their work: the 
direct channel that takes them to policy-makers, and the 
indirect channels through which they seek to influence 
political parnes and public opinion. 


Direct influence with policy-makers 


Those who shape and apply policy are the ultimate 
target of most groups. Direct conversations with 
government ministers are the ideal, and talking with 
ministers before specific policies have crystallized is 
particularly valuable because it enables a group to 
enter the policy process at a formative stage. But such 
privileges are usually confined to a few well-connected 
individuals, and most interest group activity focuses in 
practice on the bureaucracy, the legislature and the 
courts. Of these, the bureaucracy is the main pressure 
point: interest groups follow power and it is in the 
ofhces of bureaucrats that detailed decisions are often 
formed. 

For instance, ministers may decree a policy of sub- 
sidizing consumers who use renewable energy, a strat- 
egy that most groups must accept as given. However, 
the precise details of these incentives, as worked out 
in consultation with officials, will impinge directly on 
the profitability of energy suppliers. Even if access to 
top mumisters is difficult, most democracies follow a 
convention of discussion over detail with organized 
opinion through consultative councils and commiit- 
tees. Often, the law requires such deliberation. In any 
case, the real expertise frequently lies in the interest 
group rather than the bureaucracy, giving the govern- 
ment an incentive to seck out this knowledge. Besides, 
from the government's viewpoint, a policy which can 
be shown to be acceptable to all organized interests is 
politically safe. 

While the bureaucracy is invariably a crucial arena 
for groups, the significance of the legislature depends on 
its political weight. Comparing the United States and 
Canada illustrates the differences: 


* The US Congress (and, especially, its committees) 
forms a vital cog in the policy machinery, Mernbers 
of Compress realize they are under constant public 
scrutiny, not least in the House of Representatives, 
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FIGURE 18.3: Channels of interest group influence 


where a two-year election cycle means that politi- 
clans must be constantly aware of their ratings by 
interest groups. The ability of groups to endorse par- 
ticular candidates — and, indirectly, to support their 
re-election campaigns — keeps legislators sensitive to 
group demands (Cigler and Looms, 2015), especially 
those which resonate in their home districts. 

In Canada, as in most democracies, Parliament 
is more reactive than proactive; as a result, interest 
groups treat its members as opinion-formers rather 
than policy-makers. Party voting is entrenched in the 
House of Commons, extending beyond floor votes 
to committees and, in any case, ‘committees seldom 
modify in more than marginal ways what is placed 


before them and virtually never derail any bill that 
the government has introduced’ (Brooks, 2012: 257). 
Such a disciplined environment offers few opportu- 
mities for influence. 


Lobbying is a core activity of most interest 
groups and is usually conducted directly by group 
leaders. Increasingly, however, such efforts can take the 
form of hiring a specialist lobbying firm to represent 
the group to key decision-makers (see Pocus 18.2). 
This development raises some troubling questions. Is 
it now possible for wealthy interest groups and corpo- 
rations simply to pay a fee to a lobbying firm to ensure 
that a bill is defeated or a regulation deferred? Is lob- 
bying just a fancy word for bribery? On the whole, 


> Focus 18.2 | Lobbying 
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In the British Parliament, between the chambers of the House of Commons and the House of Lords, is an open 
lobby where citizens could once approach their Members of Parliament in order to plead their case or request 
help. From this habit derived the terms fobbying and lobbyist: The essential meaning of these terms remains 
the same but has evolved into the more specific idea of organized efforts by paid intermediaries to influence 
government. Lobbyists are professionals, often working for corporations or even for lobbying firms consisting. 
of hired guns in the business of interest group communication. Such services are offered not only by specialist 
government relations companies, but also by divisions within law firms and management consultancies. These 
operations are growing in number in liberal democracies, with some companies even operating internationally. 


Lobbying is growing for three main reasons: 


* Government regulation continues to grow. A specialist lobbying firm working for a number of interest groups 
can often monitor proposed regulations more efficiently than would be the case if each interest graup 


undertook the task separately. 


* Public relations campaigns are becoming increasingly sophisticated, often seeking to influence interest group 
members, public opinion and the government in one integrated project. Professional agencies come into 
their own in planning and delivering multifaceted campaigns, which can be too complex for an interest group 


client to manage directly. 


* Many firms now approach government directly, rather than working through their trade association. 
Companies, both large and small, find that using a lobbying company to help them contact a government 
agency or a sympathetic legislator can yield results more quickly than working through an industry boay. 


The central feature of the lobbying business is its intensely personal character. A legislator is most likely 
to return a call from a lobbyist if the caller is a former colleague. Lobbying is about who you know. For this 
reason, lobbying firms are always on the look-out for former legislators or bureaucrats with a warm contact book, 
although the rules on registration and financia! cisclosure have tightened recently in some democracies. 


the answer is ‘no’. Professional lobbyists are inclined to 
exaggerate their own impact for commercial reasons 
but, except in countries where there are particularly 
strong links between government and key interests 
(such as Japan), most can achieve little more than 


access to relevant politicians and, perhaps, bureaucrats. 


Often, the lobbying firm’s role is merely to hold the 
client’s hand, helping an inexperienced company find 
its way around the corridors of power when it comes 
to town.’ 


Lobbying: Efferts made on behalf of individuals, prowps 
Or organizations to influence the decisions made by elected 
officials or bureaucrats. 


Rather than viewing professional lobbying in a 
negative light, we should recognize its contribution 
to effective political communication. It can focus the 


chent’s message on relevant decision-makers, ensur- 
ing that the client's voice is heard by those who 
need to hear it. Furthermore, lobbyists spend most 
time with sympathetic legislators, contributing to 
their promotion of a cause in which they already 
behewe. Long-time Brussels-based commercial lobby- 
ist Stanley Crossick (quoted in Thomas and Hrebenar, 
2009: 138) said that ‘successful lobbying involves get- 
ting the right message over to the right people in 
the right form at the right time on the right issue’. 
In that respect, at least, it enhances the efficiency of 
governance. 

Of course, not everything in the lobby is rosy. 
Even if a company achieves no more for its fee than 
access to a decision-maker (and even if that meeting 
would have been possible with a direct approach), 
perhaps such exchanges in themselves compromise 
the principle of equality which underpins democracy. 
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Because buying access and buying influence are rarely 
distinguished in the public’s mind, meetings arranged 
through lobbyists damage the legitimacy of the polin- 
cal process and generate a need, only now being met, 
for effective regulation. But as long as petitioning the 
government 1s a right rather than a requirement, it 1s 
difficult to see how inequalities in interest representa- 
tion can be avoided. 


Indirect influence through political parties 


In the past, many interest groups sought to use a 
favoured political party as a channel of influence, with 
group and party often bound together as members of 
the same family. Por instance, socialist parties in Europe 
have long seen themselves engaged with trade unions in 
a sinple drive to promote broad working-class interests. 
In a sirrmlar way, the environmental movernent spawned 
both promotional interest groups dealing with specific 
problems (such as pollution, waste, and threats to wild- 
life) and green political parties. 

Such intimate relationships between 
groups and political parties have become exceptional. 
Roles have become more specialized as interest groups 
concentrate on the specific concerns of their members, 
while parties have broader agendas, For instance, the 
religious and class parties of Europe have broadened 
their appeal, seeking to be viewed as custodians of the 
country as a whole, while green parties have long since 
moved far beyond their environmental roots into a 
wide range of policy interests. The distinction between 
parties seeking power and interest groups seeking influ- 
ence has sharpened as marriages of the heart have given 


interest 


way to alliances of convenience. As a result, most inter- 
est groups now seck to hedge their bets, rather than to 
develop close links with a specific political party. Loose, 
pragmatic links between interests and partics are the 
norm, and protective interests tend to follow power, 
not parties. 


Indirect influence through public opinion 


Pubhe opinion is a critical target tor promotional inter- 
est groups, the twin goals being to shape public percep- 
tions and also to mobilize public concern so as to bring 
pressure on government for policy change. This wider 
audience can be addressed by focusing on paid adver- 
using {advocacy advertising), by promoting favour- 
able coverage in cornventional media (public relations), 


and by using social mecha to promote ideas and bring 
together hke-minded constituencies. 

Since many promotional groups lack both substan- 
al resources and access to decision-makers, public opin- 
ion becomes a venue of necessity. Traditionally, though, 
the media are less important to protective groups with 
their more specialized and secretive demands. What 
food manufacturer would go public with a campaign 
opposing nutritional labels on foods? The confidential- 
ity o£ a government office is a more appropriate arena 
for fighting rear-guard actions of this kind. Keen to pro- 
tect their reputation in government, protective groups 
steer away from disruption; they want to be seen as reli- 
able partners by the public servants on the other side of 
the table. 

But even protective groups are now seeking to 
influemce the climate of public opinion, especially in 
political systems where legislatures help to shape policy. 
Especially when groups sense that public opinion is 
already onside, they increasingly follow a dual strategy, 
appealing to the public and to the legislature. The risk 
hes in upsetting established relationships with bureau- 
crats; however, this danger has declined compared with 
the era of iron triangles. In Denmark, for instance, ‘deci- 
sion makers seem to accept that groups seek attention 
from the mecha and the general pubhe without exclud- 
ing them from access to making their standpoint heard 
in decision-making’ (Binderkrantz, 2005: 703). Slowly 
and cautiously, even protective proups are emerging 
from the bureaucratic undergrowth into the glare of 
media publicity. 


Ingredients of influence 


There is no doubt that some interest groups exert more 
influence over government than others. So, what is it 
that pives particular proups the ability to persuade? 
Much of the answer is to be found in four attributes 
ranging from the general to the specific: legitimacy, 
sanctions, membership, and resources. 

First, the degree of legitimacy achieved by a par- 
ticular group is clearly important. Interests enjoying 
high prestige are most hkely to prevail on particular 
issucs. Professional groups whose members stand for 
social respectability can be as mulitant on occasion, 
and as restrictive in their practices, as trade unions 
once were. But lawyers and doctors escape the public 
hostility that umions continue to attract. Simularly, the 


intrinsic importance of business to economic perfor- 
mance means that its representatives can usually obtain 
a hearing in government. 

Second, a group's influence depends on its mem- 
bership. This is a matter of density and commitment, 
as well as sheer numbers. Labour unions have seen 
their influence decline as the proportion of workers 
belonging to umons fell in nearly all lberal democra- 
cies between 1980 and 2012, especially in the private 
sector (see Figure 18.4). Except for Scandinavia, union 
members are now a minority of the workforce. This has 
weakened labour’s bargaining power with government 
and employers alike. Influence is further reduced when 
membership is spread among several interest proups 
gperating in the same sector. 


Density: The proportion of all those eligible to join a 
group who actually do so. The higher che density, the 
stronger a group's authority and bargaining position with 
government. 


% of work force 


FIGURE 18.4: Falling trade union membership 
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The commitment of the membership is also 
important. For instance, the several million members of 
the US National Rifle Association (NRA) — described 
by the New York Times as ‘the most fearsome lobbying 
organization in America’ (Draper, 2013) —include many 
who are prepared to contact their congressional rep- 
resentatives in pursuit of the group’s goal of ‘preserv- 
ing the right of all law-abiding individuals to purchase, 
possess and use firearms for legitimate purposes’. Their 
well-schooled activism led George Stephanopoulos, 
spokesman for President Clinton, to this assessment: ‘let 
me take one small vote for the NRA. They're good 
citizens. They call their Congressmen. They write. They 
vote. They contribute. And they get what they want 
over time’ (NPLA, 2012). 

Third, the financial resources available to an inter- 
est group affect influence. In the European Union, for 
example, as more decisions have been made at the EU 
level, so more interest groups have opened offices in 
Brussels, the seat of the major EU institutions. Prime 


1980 


@ 2012 


Note: Earlier figure for Poland ts from 1990, and for Mexico from 1992. 
Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (2015) 
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Brief Profile: Egypt has long been a major player in 
Middle East politics, thanks not only to its pioneering 

role in the pramation of Arab nationalism but also to 

its strategic significance in the Cold War and in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, It was also at the heart of the Arab 
Spring, with pro-democracy demonstrations leading to 
the fall from power of Hosni Mubarak in 2011. Democratic 
elections brought Mohamed Morsi to power in 2012, 

but he was removed in a military coup the following 

year. Eqyotians now face new uncertainties, |ed as they 
are by a military officer — Abdel Fattah el-Sisi — who has 
reinvented himself as a civilian leader. Egypt possesses the 
second biggest economy in the Arab world, after Saudi 
Arabia, but is resource-poor. It relies heavily on tourism, 
agriculture, and remittances from Egyptian worers abroad 
and struggles to meet the needs of its rapidly growing 
population. 


Form of government © Unitary semi-presidential 
republic. Modem state formed 1952, and most recent constitution edopted 2074. 


coniaeee (83.4 million) 


ame cen cm cee 

Gross National Income ($2772 billion) 
$ » s&s >. & 5 

Per capita GNI (33,140) 

Democracy Index rating 


eee Hybrid Regime Full Derace 


Freedom House rating 
|Party tree | 


Human Development Index rating 
is. L Very High 


Legislature > Unicameral People’s Assembly (Majlis el-Shaab) with 567 members, of whom 540 are elected for 
renewable four-year terms and 27 can be appointed by the president. 


Executive > Semi-presidential. A president directly elected for no more than two four-year terms, governing with a 
prime minister who leads a Cabinet accountable to the People's Assembly. There is no vice president. 


Judiciary =? Egyptian law is based on a combination of British, Italian and Napoleonic codes. The Supreme Constitutional 
Court has been close to recent political changes in Egypt; it has #1 members appointed for life by the president, with 


mandatory retirement at age 70. 


Electoral system @ A two-round system is used for presidential elections, with a majority vote needed fer victory in the 
first round, while a mixed member majoritarian system is used for People's Assembly elections; two-thirds of members are 


elected using party list proportional representation, anc one-third in an unusual multi-mernber plurality system in two large 


districts. 


Parties > Multi-party, but unsettled because of recent instability. Parties represent a wide range of pasitions and 


ideologies. 


among those groups have been business interests: inci- 
vidual corporations are represented either directly or 
through lobbying firms, and several cross-sectoral and 
multi-state federanhions have been created to represent 
wider é¢conomic interests. The latter include Business 





Europe (with national business federations as members), 
the European Consumers’ Organization, the European 
Trade Union Confederation, and the European Round- 
table of Industrialists, an informal forum of chief execu- 
tives from nearly 50 major European corporations. 


interest groups in Egypt 

We saw in Chapter & how, in authoritarian political 
systems based on personal rule, access to policy-makers 
depends on patronage, clients, and contacts — proof of 
the adage that who you know is more important than 
what you know. Egypt is a case in point. it would seem 
to have a healthy and varied interest qroup community, 
representing business, agriculture; the professions, and 
religious groups, but government has long controlled 
access through the kind of corporatism discussed later 
in this chapter. At the sare time, though, some interest 
groups have developed sufficient power and authority 
as to exert the influence usually associated with interest 
groups in liberal democracies. 


The number and reach of groups in Egypt grew 
sharply during the administration af Hosni Mubarak 
(1981-2011). Groups such as the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Federation of industries lobbied for economic 


liberalization, including the abolition of fixed prices. The 
leaders of professional groups such as the Journalists 
Syndicate, the Lawyers Syndicate, and the Engineers 
Syndicate used their personal contacts in government 


Fourth, the ability of a group to invoke sanctions 
is Clearly important. A labour union can go on strike, a 
multinational corporation can take its investments else- 
where, a peak association can withdraw its cooperation 
in forming policy. As a rule, promotional groups (such 
as those with environmental interests) have fewer sanc- 
tions available to use as a bargaining chip; their influence 
suffers accordingly. 


Social movements 


Interest proups are part of conventional politics, operat- 
ing through orthodox channels such as the bureaucracy. 
Like the political systerns of which they form part, they are 
increasingly treated with distrust by the wider public. It is 
perhaps no surprise, then, that traditional interest groups 
have been supplemented by social movernents — a 
less conventional form of participation through which 
people come together to seek a common objective 
by means of an unorthodox challenge to the existing 
political order. These movernents do not necessarily 
consist of pre-existing interest groups, but groups are 
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to win concessions for their members. Interest qroups 
became so numerous that the Mubarak government felt 
the need to moniter them more closely, requiring that 
they be officially registered, and taking the controversial 
step in 1999 of passing a law that gave the government 
considerable powers to interfere in the work of groups. 
it could hire and fire board members, cancel board 
decisions, anc even dissolve a group by court orcer. 
Groups were also barred from taking part in political 
activity, and their members were subject to imprisonment 
for a variety of vague and general crimes, including 
‘undermining national unity’. Groups affiliated with 
religious organizations and those working on human 
rights issues were particularly affected by this reassertion 
of traditional state authority. 

The administration of Abdel Fattah el-Sisi that came 
to power in a military coup in 20173 remains influenced by 
the military, and concerned about promoting economic 
development and controlling Islamic militancy. For the 
joreseeable future, the value of interest groups is likely 
to be Gefined in Egypt by the extent to which they are 
consistent with these goals. 


often at their heart; thus the environmental movement 
that emerged in most. industrialized countries in the 
1960s was driven by interest groups, which continue 
to carry the banner of the environmental movement 
today. Social movements espouse a political style which 
distances therm from established channels, thereby ques- 
noming the legitimacy, as well as the decisions, of the 
government. Their members adopt a wide range of pro- 
test acts, including demonstrations, sit-ins, boycotts, and 
politcal strikes. Some such acts may cross the border 
into illegality but the motives of the actors are political, 
rather than criminal. 


Social movement: A movernent emerging fom society 
to pursue non-establishment goals through unorthodox 
means. Its objectives are broad rather than sectional and its 
style involves a challenge by traditional outsiders to existing 
elites. 


Clonsider the example of the protestors who occu- 
pied 2uccoth Park in New York City’s financial dis- 
trict in 2011 to express their disapproval of growing 
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TABLE 18.2: Comparing social movements, parties, and interest groups 


a 


Seek to influence government? Usually 

Seek ta become government? No 

Focus on a single issue? Sometimes 
Formally organized? Not usually 
Tactics used? Unconventional 


Main levels of operation? 


income inequality, especially in the financial sector. 
Using the slogan “We are the 99 per cent’, Occupy Wall 
Street rapidly became not only a national, but also an 
international phenomenon, with tented encampments 
emerging in many countries, including Australia, Bra- 
wil, Canada, France, Germany, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, South Africa, and Turkey. Without putting up 
candidates for election or engaging in conventional lob- 
bying, the Occupy protests succeeded in focusing public 
attention on income disparities and unchecked corpo- 
rate power. 

To appreciate the character of social movernents, 
we can usefully compare them with parties and interest 
groups (see Table 18.2). Movements are more loosely 
organized, typically lacking the precise membership, 
subscriptions, and leadership of parties. As with those 
parties whose origins le outside the legislature, move- 
ments emerge from society to challenge the political 
establishment. However, movernents do not seek to craft 


TABLE 18.3: Examples of social movements 


Global, national, local 


Yes No 
Rarely Usually 
Yes Yes. 
Conventional Mixture 


National, regional Global, national, local 


distinct interests into an overall package; rather, they 
claim. the moral high ground in one specific area. 

Like interest groups, social movements can some- 
times have focused concerns, such as protests against 
a War OF in support of nuclear disarmament, but their 
concerns are usually broader, as with the cases of the 
ferminist, environmental, and civil rights movements. As 
with interest groups, social movernents do not seek state 
power, aiming rather to influence the political agenda, 
usually by claiming that their voice has previously gone 
unheard. Whereas interest groups have targeted goals, 
social movernents are more diffuse, seeking cultural as 
much as legislative change. For example, the gay move- 
ment might measure its success by how many gay people 
come out, not just by the passage of anti-discrimination 
legislation, Similarly, women’s movernments may empha- 
size CONSCIOUSNESS-ralsing among women. 

Tilly (2004: 33) regards the British anu-slavery 
movement of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 


Time and place | Focus 


Gay rights Most active 1940s—present, 
in developed non-lslamic 
countries 

Chipko movement 1940s-1980s, India 

Anti-apartheid movement Mid-1960s-1994, mainly 
Britain 


Landless workers Mid-1980s—oresent, Brazil 


Anti-globalization Late 1980s—present, many 
countries 


19760s-present, originally in 
Europe 


Fair trace 


Equal rights for gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender (LGBT) 
people 


Village- and rural-based protests against deforestation 


To end apartheid in South Africa through sporting, political, 
and academic boycotts 


Land reform and access to land for the poor 


Critical of the power of global corporate capitalism 


Higher prices and sustainable techniques for producers 
af commodities exporting from the developing to the 
developed worid 


centuries as the earhest example of a social move- 
ment as now understood. The techniques adopted in 
this campaign, including petitions and boycotts, estab- 
lished a palette of protest activities soon emulated by 
other reforming groups. Then came the suftragette 
movements of the early nineteenth and carly twen- 
tieth centuries on both sides of the Atlantic, which 
were instrumental in winning the right to vote for 
women. Since then, the number, concerns, and sig- 
nificance of social movements have all expanded (see 
Table 18.3). 

In the 1950s, ‘mass movernents’, as they were then 
called, were perceived as a threat to the stability of lib- 
eral democracy. They were taken as a sign of a poorly 
functioning mass society ‘containing large numbers of 
people who are not integrated into any broad social 
eroupings, including classes’ (Kornhauser, 1959: 14). 
Movements were judged to be supported by marginal, 
disconnected groups, such as unemployed intellectuals, 
isolated workers, and the peripheral middle class, Good- 
win and Jasper {2003a: 5) claim that until the 196()s, 
‘most scholars who studied social movernents were 
fighteried of them’. 

The 1960s and 1970s saw a radical rethink. The 
civil rights movement in the United States mobilized 
blacks from multiple economic and social backgrounds, 
while Vietnam and the draft propelled parts of the edu- 
cated American middle class into anti-war movements. 
As intellectuals became more critical of government, 
so their treatment of social movements became more 
positive. By the end of the twentieth century, della Porta 
and Diam (2006: 10) were able to conclude that it was 
‘no longer possible to define movements in a preyudi- 
cial sense as phenomena which are marginal and anti- 
institutional. A more fruitful interpretation towards the 
political interpretation of contemporary movements has 
been established. 

The supporters of social movernents do not always 
need much in the way of resources to make an impres- 
sion; sheer numbers may be enough, provided that the 
goals are clear. This means that social movements lend 
themselves well to political participation in poorer soci- 
ehes, where movements also benefit from the direct and 
immediate interest of many participants in encourag- 
ing policy change. A good example is the Green Belt 
Movement that has been active since 1977 in Kenya. 
It mobilizes rural women to plant trees in an effort 
to stop deforestation and soil erosion, and to provide 
wood fuel and income. In 2004, its founder — Wangari 
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Maathai — becarne the first African woman to win the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Developments in communications have lowered 
the barriers to entry for new movements, facilitat- 
ing their rapid emergence when ordinary politics has 
been deemed to fail. For example, tarmers in France 
have long been renowned for taking their protests 
against agricultural policy {including falling prices, 
cheaper imports, and environmental regulation) onto 
the streets. They block trathe by driving thei trac- 
tors slowly along highways, dump tons of vegetables 
or manure onto city squares, and set fire to hay out- 
side public buildings. In a digital age, such protests are 
easier than ever to co-ordinate, even in the absence of 
formal organization. 

Mass communication also facihtates simultaneous 
global protest with virtually no central leadership at 
all; people in one country simply hear what is planned 
elsewhere and decide to join in. A remarkable example 
is provided by the international protests on the week- 
end of 15-16 February 2003 against the invasion of 
Iraq, which attracted an estimated six million people 
in about 600 cities (Figure 18.5). Bennett (2005: 207) 
reckons this protest, which provided a shared label for 
people from different backgrounds as well as coun- 
tries, was ‘the largest simultaneous multinational dem- 
onstration in recorded history’. He concludes (p. 205) 
that “such applications of communication technology 
favour loosely linked distributed networks that are 
minimally dependent on central coordination, leaders 
or ideological commitment’. 
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FIGURE 18.5: Demonstrations against the Iraq War, 
2003 


Source: Estimates reported in the Financia! Times, 17 February 2003 
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interest groups in 
authoritarian states 


In authoritarian states, the relationship between gov- 
ernment and interest groups is very different from the 
democratic model, In liberal democracies, as we have 
seen, powerful groups can capture elements of the gov- 
ernment but in authoritarian states those groups that do 
exist are generally subordinate to the regime. Authori- 
tarlan rulers see freely organized groups as a potential 
threat to their own power; hence, they seek either to 
repress such groups, or to incorporate them within their 
power structure. The groups are prisoner rather than 
master. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, many 
authoritarian rulers had to confront the challenge posed 
by new groups unleashed by economic development, 
including labour unions, peasant leagues, and educated 
radicals, One of their responses was to suppress such 
groups completely. Where civil liberties were weak and 
groups were new, this approach was feasible. In mili- 
tary regimes, leaders often had their own fingers in the 
economic pie, sometimes in collaboration with overseas 
corporations; the goal of rulers was to maintain a work- 
force that was both compliant and poorly paid. Trouble- 
makers seeking to establish labour unions were quickly 
removed. 

Long-term military rule in Burma offered an 
ers that governed the country from 1962 to 2011 out- 
enabled the regime to use forced labour, particularly 
from ethnic minorities, to extract goods such as tim- 
ber, which were exported through the black market 
for the financial benefit of army officers. Fortunately, 
governance in Burma softened considerably as political 
reforms strengthened from 2011. 

Alternatively, authoritarian rulers could work 
to manage the expression of new interests created by 
development. In other words, they could allow interests 
to orgamze, but seck to control them: a policy of incor- 
poration rather than exclusion. By enlisting part of the 
population, particularly its more modern sectors, into 
officially sponsored associations, rulers hoped to accel- 
erate the push towards modernization. This is a concep- 
tual cousin of the social corporatism discussed earlier in 


the chapter, the difference being that it is a form of top- 
down political manipulation. It was common in Latin 
monopoly of representation to favoured groups, refiect- 
ing a Catholic tradition inherited from colonial times 
(Wiarda, 2004). 

Before the democratic and economic reforms of 
the 1980s and 1990s, Mexico offered an example of 
this format. Its governing system was founded on a 
strong ruling organization: the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRI). This party was itself a coalition 
of labour, agrarian, and ‘popular’ sectors (the lat- 
ter consisting mainly of public employees). Favoured 
unions and peasant associations within these sectors 
gained access to the PRI. Party leaders provided state 
resources, such as subsidies and control over jobs, in 
exchange for the political support (not least in ensur- 
ing PRI's re-election) of incorporated groups. The sys- 
tet was a giant patron—client network. For the many 
people left out of the organized structure, however, life 
was extremely hard. 

But Mexican corporatism declined, The state was 
overregulated, giving so much power to government 
and PRI -affiliated sectors as to deter business invest- 
ment, especially from overseas, As the market sector 
expanded, so the patronage available to PRI dimin- 
ished. In 1997, an independent National Workers 
Union emerged to claim that the old mechanisms of 
state control were exhausted, a point which was con- 
firmed by PRI's defeat in a presidential election three 
years later. (PR! regaimed the presidency in 2012, but its 
to the past.) 

The position of interest groups in communist states 
regimes, providing a stark contrast to pluralism. For 
most of the communist era, there were no independent 
interest groups. Interest articulation by freely organized 
groups was inconceivable. Communist rulers sought 
to harness all organizations into so-called ‘transmission 
belts’ for party policy. Trade unions, the media, youth 
groups, and professional associations were litde more 
than branches of the party, serving the cause of com- 
mumnist construction. 

Elements of this tradition can still be found in con- 
temporary China (see Table 18.4), The ruling Com- 
munist Party continues to provide the framework for 
most formal political activity, with a cluster of ‘mass 


organizations that are led by party ofhcials and con- 
tinue to transmit policy downwards, rather than 
popular concerns upwards. However, a new breed of 
non-governmental organizaion emerged in China in 
the 1980s, strengthening the lnk between state and 
society. Examples include the China Family Planning 
Association, Friends of Nature, the Private Enterprises 
Association, and the Federation of Industry and Com- 
merce. Typically, only one body is officially recognized 
in each sector, confirming the state's continuing control. 
The limited status of these new entities is reflected in 
their tithe: government-organized non-governmental 
organizations (GONGOs). What we are seeing in 
(China, then, is what Frolic (1997) calls a ‘state-led civil 
society’, with civil society serving as an adjunct, rather 
than an alternative, to state power. 

In hybrid regimes, the position of interest ~roups 
hes somewhere between their comparative autonomy in 
liberal democracies and their marginal status in authori- 
tarian states. The borders between the public and pri- 
vate sectors are poorly policed, allowing presidents and 
their allies to intervene in the economy so as to reward 
friends and punish enermes. But this involvement is 
selective, rather than comprehensive, occasionally over- 
riding normal business practices but not seeking to 
replace them. 

At least in the more developed hybrid regimes, the 
result can be a dual system of representation, combin- 
ing a tole for interest groups on routine matters, with 
more personal relationships (nurtured by patronage) on 
matters that are of key importance to the president and 
the ruling elite. In the most sensitive economic areas 


TABLE 18.4: Social organizations in China 


a 


All-China Mass organization 
Federation of Trade 

Unions 

All-China Women's Mass organization 
Federation 


China Family Non-governmental organization 
Planning 


Association 


Friends of Nature Non-governmental organization 
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(control over energy resources, for example), employer 
is set against employer im a competition for political 
influemce, leaving httle room for the development of 
influential business associations. The general point is 
that, even though hybrid regimes allow some interests 
to be expressed, interest groups are far less significant 
than in a hberal democracy. 

Foussia i an interesting case. The separanon 
between public and private sectors, so central to the 
Organization of interests in the West, has not fully 
emerged. Particularly in the early post-communist 
years, Tuthless business executives, corrupt pubhe ofh- 
clals, and jumped-up gangsters made deals in a virtually 
unregulated free-for-all. Individual fimanciers pulled 
the strings of their puppets in government but the 
politics was personal, rather than institutional. In such 
an environment, interests were everywhere but interest 
groups were nowhere. 

As Russian pohtics stabiuhzed and its economy 
recovered, so some business associations of a Western 
persuasion emerged, even if they have not yet won 
extensive political influence. As early as 2001, Peregu- 
dov (2001: 268) claimed that “in Russia a network of 
business organizations has been created and is up and 
running’. He suggested that this network was capable 
of adequately representing business interests to the state. 
However, this network has received limited attention 
from Wladimir Putin during his tenure as president. At 
a stratepic level, he continues to reward his business 
friends and, on occasion, to imprison his enemes. Top- 
level relationships are still between groups of powerful 
individuals, mot institutions. 


Traditional transmission belt for the Communist Party. 


Traditionally a party-led body, this federation has created some 
space for autonomous action. 


Sponsored by the State Family Planning Commission, this 
association operates at international and local level. 


Operates with some autonomy in the field of environmental 


education. 


Source: Adapted trom Saich (2015: Chapter 7) 
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We must be wary of assuring that Russia will 
eventually develop a liberal democratic system of 
interest representation. Certainly, pluralism is not cur- 
rently on the agenda. Evans (2005: 112) even suggests 
that Putin has “sought to decrease the degree of plu- 
ralismm in the Russian political system; it has become 
increasingly apparent that he wants civil society to be 
an adjunct to a strong state that will be dedicated to 
his version of the Russian national ideal’. In a man- 
ner resembling China’s GONGOs, the state works to 
collaborate with favoured groups, while condemning 
others to irrelevance. 


The Russian government's strong nationalist tone 
has led to particular criticism of those groups (such as 
women’s associations) which have depended on over- 
Stas SUpPport to survive in an unsympathetic domes- 
tic environment. Few promotional groups in Russia 
possess a significant mass membership; most groups 
operate solely at grassroots level, working on local 
projects such as education or the environment. As in 
China, these proups operate under state supervision. 
So Roussia’s combination of an assertive state and a 
weak civil society continues to inhibit interest group 
development. 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
® Are interest groups a part of, or a threat to, democracy? 
® To what extent do special interests limit the functioning of the market of political ideas? 


® True or false: rather than viewing professional lobbying in a negative light, we should recognize its 
contribution to effective political communication. 


® How is the rise of social media likely to impact the organization and political role of interest 


groups? 


* Identify any significant social movements, past or present, in your country. Do they pose a challenge 


to establishment politics? 


® How does corporatism differ in democratic and authoritarian settings? 


@ KEY CONCEPTS 


Civil society 
Corporatism 
Density 
Interest group 
[ron triangle 
isue network 


Lobbying 


Peak association 
Pluralism 
Promotional group 
Protective group 
Social movement 
Think-tank 
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PREVIEW — 


Public policy is an appropriate topic e with watch to close this seks since it 
concerns the outcomes of the political process. The core purpose of govern- * Public policy: an overview 
ment is to manage and address the needs of society. The approaches that gov- 
ernments adopt and the actions they take (or avoid} to address those needs 
collectively constitute their policies, and are the product of the political pro- 
cesses examined throughout the preceding chapters. Where political science 
examines the organization and structure of the political factory, policy analysis 
looks at how policy is formed, at the influences on policy, and at the results of ® Policy diffusion and 
different policy options. convergence 

This chapter begins with a review of three models of the policy process: 
the rational, the incremental, and the garbage-can model. The first provides an ® Public policy in 
idealistic baseline, while the second and third are more reflective of reality, but authoritarian states 
it is debatable in which proportions. The chapter then goes on to look at the 
policy cycle, an artificial means for imposing some order on what is, in reality, a 
complex and often confusing process. The problems experienced at each step in 
the process — initiation, formulation, implementation, evaluation, and review — 
give us insight into why so many public policies fall short of their goals. The 
chapter then looks at the related phenomena of policy diffusion and policy 
convergence, before ending with a review of the dynamics of policy making in 
authoritarian systems, where — with greater focus on power politics — the policy 
process has its own distinctive dynamic. 


CONTENTS 








® Models of the policy 
process 


* The policy cycle 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


Studying public policy offers a distinctive perspective within the study of politics. It involves locking at what 
governments do, rather than the institutional framework within which they do it. 


Underlying much policy analysis is a concern with the quality and effectiveness of what government does. Policy 
analysis asks ‘How well?’, rather than just "How? or 'Why?" 


There is always a danger of imagining policy-making as a rational process with precise goals. The incremental and 


garbage-can models offer a hearty dose of realism. Policy, it is always worth remembering, is embedded in politics; 
@ statement of policy can be a cover for inaction. 


Breaking the policy process into its component stages, fram initiation to evaluation, helps in analysing and 
comparing policies. The later stages, implementation and evaluation, provide a different focus which is integral to 


policy analysis. 
Policy diffusion and convergence studies help explain how policies evolve in similar directions in multiple countries. 


Policy in authoritarian regimes plays a secondary role to politics, where the overriding requirement for survival in 
office often leads to corruption, uncertainty, and stagnation. 








Public policy: an overview 


Public policy is a collective term for the objectives and 
actions of government. It is more than a decision or even 
a set of decisions, but instead describes the approaches 
that elected officials adopt in dealing with the dernands 
of their office, and the actions they take (or avoid taking) 
to address public problems and needs, The choices they 
make are driven by a variety of influences, including the 
priorities they face, their political ideology, the economic 
and political climate, and the budgets they have avail- 
able. Policies consist both of aims (say, to reverse climate 
change) and of means (switching to renewable sources of 
energy in order to cut carbon dimade emissions). 


Public policy: The positions adopted and the actions taken 
(or avoided) by governments as they address the needs of 


When parties or candidates run for office, they 
will have a shopping list of issues they wish to address, 
and the positions they take will be their policies. When 
they are elected or appointed to office, they will usu- 
ally continue to pursue these policies, which will be 
expressed in the form of public statements, government 
programmes, laws, and actions. [f policy was imited to 
these published objectives, then it might be relatively 
easy to understand and measure. However, govern- 
ment and governance are also influenced by informal 
activities, opportunism, the ebb and flow of political 
and public interest, and simply responding to needs and 
problems as they present themselves. 

Once elected to office, political leaders will often 
find that their priorities and preferred responses will 
change because of circumstances. They may be diverted 
by other more urgent problems, or find that their pro- 
posals lack adequate political support or funding, or dis- 
cover that implementation 1s more difficult then they 
anticipated. In understanding the policy process, it 
important to avoid imposing rationality on a process that 
is often driven by political considerations: policies can be 
contradictory, they can be nothing more than window- 
dressing {an attempt to be seen to be domg something, 
but without any realistic expectaon that the objective 
will be achieved), and policy statements may be a cover 
for acting in the opposite way to the one stated. 

But whatever the course taken and the eventual 
outcome, the actions of government (combined with 
their inaction) are understood as their policies. These 
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policies become the defining qualities of governments 
and their leaders, and the records of these policies in 
addressing and alleviating problems will become the 
reference points by which governments and leaders are 
assessed, and a key factor in determining whether or not 
they wall be returned to another term in office. 

The particular task of policy analysis is to under- 
stand what governments do, how they do it, and what 
difference it makes (Dye, 2012). So, the focus is on the 
content, instruments, impact, and evaluation of public 
policy, more than on the influences that come to bear 
on the policy process. The emphasis 1s downstream (on 
implernentation and results) as much as upstream (on 
the iristitutional sources of policy). Because analysts are 
concerned with improving the quality and efficacy of 
public policy, the subject exudes a practical air. Policy 
analysts want to know whether and why a policy is 
working, and how else its objectives might be pursued. 


Policy analysis: The systematic study of the content and 
impact of public policy. 


Models of the policy process 


In analysing the manner in which policy is made, schol- 
ars have developed three distinct models: the rational 
model associated with Herbert Simon (1983), the incre- 
mental model developed by Charles Lindblom (1959, 
1979), and the garbage-can model, so named by Michael 
Cohen et al, (1972), In evaluating these different perspec- 
tives, and in looking at policy analysis generally, we must 
distinguish between accounts of how policy should be 
made and descriptions of how it actually is made. Mov- 
ing through each of these models in order (Table 19.1) 
is, in part, a transition from the former to the latter: 
® The rational model secks to claborate what would be 
invelved in rational policy-making without assuming 
that its conclusions are reflected in what actually happens. 
® The incremental model views policy as a compronuse 
between actors with il-defined or even contradictory 
goals, and can be seen either as an account of how pali- 
tics ought to proceed (namely, peacefully reconciling dif- 
ferent interests), or as a description of how policy is made. 
® The garbage-can model is concerned with high- 
lighting the many limitations of the policy-making 
process within many organizations, looking only at 
what 1s, not what ought to be. 
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TABLE 19.1: Three models of policy-making 


| Goals and means | Optimum policy Analysis Guidance 
outcome | 





Rational Goals are set before means. Policies will achieve Comprehensive; all Theory. 
explicit goals. effects of all options are 
addressed. 
Incremental Goals and means are Policies willbe agreed Selective; the goal is Comparison with 
considered together. by allthe main actors. acceptable policy, not the similar problems. 
best policy. 
Garbage-can Goals are discovered Some problems are Little; the organization acts Trial and error, 


through actions taken by 
the organization and are not 
specified separately. 


The lesson is that we should recognize the different 
functions these models perform, rather than presenting 
them as wholly competitive. 


The rational model 


Suppose you are the secretary of education and your 
key policy goal is an improvement in student pertor- 
mance. If you opt for the rational model, then you 
wotld first ensure that you had a complete and accurate 
set of data on performance levels, then set. your goals 
(for example, a 10 per cent increase in the number of 
students going to umiversity within five years), and then 
you would list and consider the most efficient means 
of achieving those goals. You might choose to improve 
secondary teaching, expand the sze or the number 
of universities, deepen support for students from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds, increase the nurnber of umi- 
versity stafl, improve facilities, or some combination of 
these approaches. Your approach focuses on efficiency, 
and demands that policy-makers rank all their values, 
develop specific options, check all the results of choosing 
each option against each value, and select the option that 
achieves the most values. 


Rational model: An approach to understanding policy that 
assumes the methodical identification of the most efficient 
means of achieving specific poals. 


Cost—benefit analysis: An effort to make decisions on the 
basis of a systematic review of the relative costs and benefits 
of available options, 


This 1s, of course, an unrealistic counsel of pertec- 
tion, because it requires policy-makers to foresee the 


partly addressed 
some of the time. 


rather than decides. plus some 


memory of recent 
experiences. 


unforeseeable and measure the unmeasurable. So, the 
rational model offers a theoretical yardstick, rather than 
a practical guide. Even so, techmiques such as cost— 
benefit analysis (CBA) have been developed in an 
attempt to implement aspects of the ranonal model, 
and the results of such analyses can at least discourage 
policy-making driven solely by political appeal (Board- 
man ef al., 2010), 

Seeking to analyse the costs and benefits associated 
with each possible decision does have strengths, particu- 
larly when a choice must be made from a small set of 
options. Specifically, CBA brings submerged assurmp- 
tions to the surface, benefiting those interests that would 
otherwise lack political clout; for example, the benefit 
to the national economy from a new airport runway 
is factored in, not ignored by politicians overreacting 
to vociferous local opposition. In addition, CBA dis- 
courages symbolic policy-making which addresses a 
concer without attempting anything more specific; it 
also contributes to transparent policy-making by forc- 
ing decision-makers to account for policies whose costs 
exceed benefits. 

For such reasons, CBA has been formally appled to 
every regulatory proposal in the Umited States expected 
to have a substantial wmpact on the economy. It has also 
playedi its part in the development of risk-based regula- 
tion in the Umited Kingdom, under which many regula- 
tors seek to focus their efforts on the main dangers, rather 
than mechanically applying the sare rules ta all. The 
cost-benefit principle here is to incur expenditure where 
it can: deliver the greatest reduction in risk (Hutter, 2005). 

However, CBA, and with it the rational model of 
policy formulation, also has weaknesses. It underplays 
soft factors such as fairness and the quality of life. It 


calculates the net distribution of costs and benefits but 
ignores their distribution across social groups. It is cum- 
bersome, expensive, and time-consuming. It does not 
automatically incorporate estimates of the hkelihood 
that claimed benefhts will be achieved. There is often no 
agreement on what constitutes a cost and what consti- 
tutes a beneht. 

Take, for example, the problem of air pollution. 
We know it exists (particularly in and around large 
urban areas), we know its sources, we have a good 
idea of how to control and prevent it, and we have 
a good idea of its potential impact on human life. 
There is littl question that it causes health prob- 
lems, and can reduce overall life expectancy. How- 
ever, it affects people differently, because some have a 
greater capacity than others to ive and function in a 
polluted environment. The precise links between pol- 
lution and illness or death are often unclear, we can- 
not be sure how much health care costs are impacted 
by higher levels of pollution, and it is hard to place 
a value on a human hfe, or — more specifically — 
on extending life expectancy (Guess and Farnham, 
2011:ch. 7). It is also hard to calculate the relative costs 
and benefits of economic development that takes pol- 
lution control into account versus such development 
that does mot. The result of difficulties is that, in the 
real political world, any conclusions fom CBA may be 
over-ridden by broader, less clear-cut but more impor- 
tant considerations. 


The incremental model 


Where the rational model starts with goals, the incre- 
mental model starts with interests. Taking apain the 
exainple of improved educational performance, an 
education secretary proceeding incrementally would 
consult with the various stakeholders, including teach- 
ers’ unions, university administrations, and educational 
researchers. A consensus acceptable to all interests 
might emerge on how extra resources should be allo- 
cated. The long-term goals might not be measured 
or even specified, but we would assume that a policy 
acceptable to all is unhkely to be disastrous. Such an 
approach is policy-making by evolution, not revolu- 
tion; an increment 1s hterally a small increase in an 
existing sequence. It ties in to the idea of path depend- 
ence discussed in Chapter 6 (the outcome of a process 
depends on earher decisions that lead policy down a 
particular path). 
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Incremental model: An approach to policy-making that 
sees policy evolution as taking the form of stall changes fol- 
lowing negotiation with affected interests. 


The incremental model was developed by Lind- 
blom (1979) as part of a reaction against the rational 
model. Rather than viewing pohey-making as a systern- 
atic trawl through all the options, and a focus on a sin- 
gle comprehensive plan, Lindblom argued that policy is 
contimually rermade in a series of minor adjustments to 
the exasting direction, in a process that he described as 
‘the science of muddling through’. What matters here 1s 
that those involved should agree on policies, not objec- 
tives. Agreement can be reached on the desirability of 
following a particular course, even when objectives dif- 
fer. Hence, policy emerges from, rather than precedes, 
negotiation with interested groups. 

This approach may not lead to achieving grand 
objectives but, by taking one step at a time, it at least avoids 
making huge mistakes. Yet, the model also reveals its limits 
in situations that can only be remedied by strategic action. 
As Lindblom (1979, 1990) himself carne to recognize, 
incremental policy-making deals with existing problems, 
rather than with avoiding future difhculties. It is politically 
safe, but unadventurous; remedial, rather than innovative. 
But the threat of ecological disaster, for instance, has arisen 
precisely from our failure to consider our long-term, 
cumulative impact on the environment. For the same rea- 
sons, crementalism 14 better suited to stable high-income 
hberal democracies than to low-incorne countries seeking 
to transform themselves through development. It 1s phural- 
istic policy-making for normal times. 


The garbage-can model 


To understand the tithe of this model, we return to 
our example. How would the garbage-can model 
interpret policy-making to improve educational per- 
formance? The answer is that it would doubt the sig- 
nificance of such clear objectives. [t would suggest that, 
within the government's education department, separate 
divisions and individuals engage in their own routine 
work, interacting through assorted committees whose 
composition varies over time. Static enrolments may 
be a concern of university admumstrators and solunons 
may be available elsewhere in the orgamzation, perhaps 
in the form of people committed to online learning, 
Or am expansion of financial aid. But whether partici- 
pants with a solution encounter those with a problem, 
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and in a way that generates a successful resolution, 1s 
hit and muss — as unpredictable and fuctuating as the 
arrangement of different types of garbage im a rubbish 
bin (Cohen et al., 1972). 


Garbage-can model: An approach to understanding 
policy-making that emphasizes its partial, fluid, and 
disorganized qualities. 


So, the garbage-can model presents an unset- 
thing image of decision-making. Where both the 
rational and incremental models offer some prescrip- 
tion, the garbage-can expresses the perspective of a 
jaundiced realist. As described by Cohen ef al., it is 
‘a collecnon of choices looking for problems, issues 
and feelings looking for decision situations in which 
they might be aired, solutions looking for issues to 
which they might be the answer, and decision mak- 
ers looking for work’. Policy-making is seen as partial, 
Auid, chaotic, anarchic, and incomplete. Organiza- 
tions are conceived as loose collections of ideas, rather 
than as holders of clear preferences; they take actions 
which reveal rather than reflect their preferences. To 
the extent that problems are addressed at all, they 
have to wait their turn and join the queue. Actions, 
when taken, typically reflect the requirement for an 
immediate response in a specific area, rather than the 
pursuit of a definite policy goal. At best, some problems 
are partly addressed some of the time. The organiza- 
tion as a whole displays limited overall rationality — 
and little good will come until we recognize this fact 
(Bendor et al., 2001). 

This model can be difficult te grasp, a fact that 
shows how deeply our minds try to impose rational- 
ity on the policy process. Large, decentralized, pub- 
he organizations such as universities perhaps provide 
the best ilustrations. On most university campuses, 
decisions emerge from committees which operate 
largely independently. The energy-saving group may 
not know what instruments can achieve its goals, 
while the engineering faculty, fully informed about 
appropriate devices, may not know that the green 
committee exists. The committee on standards may 
want to rais¢ overall admissions qualifications, while 
the equal opportumity group may be more inter- 
ested in encouraging applications from munorities. 
Even within a single group, the position adopted may 
depend on which people happen to attend a meeting. 


Government is of course a classic example of an 
entity that is both large and decentralized. It is not a 
single entity but, rather, an array of departrnents and 
agencies. Several government departments may deal 
with different aspects of a problem, with none having an 
overall perspective. Or one department may be charged 
with reducing pollution while another works to attract 
investrnents in new pollunng factories. By considering 
the garbage-can model, we can see why we should be 
sceptical about statements beginning ‘the government's 
policy is ...'. 

Clearly, the garbage-can model suggests that 
real policy-making is far removed from the rigours 
of rationality. Even on key issues, strong, sustained 
leadership is needed to impose a coherent response 
by government as a whole. Many presidents and 
prime ministers advocate joined-up government but 
few succeed in vanquishing the garbage-can. Often, 
rationality is a gloss paint apphed to policy after it is 
agreed. 


The policy cycle 


One way of thinking about public policy is to see it as 
a cyclical series of stages. This risks painting a picture 
of an orderly sequence that is unmatched by politi- 
cal reality, but it helps impose some order on a phe- 
nomenon that is often enormously complex. There are 
various ways of outhming the cycle, one of which is 
to distinguish between initiation, formulation, imple- 
mentation, evaluation, and review (see Figure 19.1). 
Of course, these divisions are more analytical than 
chronological, because — in the real world — they often 
overlap. So we must keep a sharp eye on political reali- 
ties and avoid imposing logical sequences on complex 
realities. Nonetheless, a review of these stages will help 
to elaborate the particular focus of policy analysis, 
including its concern with what happens after a policy 
16 agreed. 


Initiation and formulation 


Policies must start from somewhere, but identifying the 
point of departure is not easy, What we can say is that 
in liberal democracies much of the agenda bubbles up 
from below, delivered by bureaucrats in the form of 
issues demanding immediate attention. These require- 
ments include the need to fix the unforeseen mnpacts 
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> Focus 19.1 |Policy instruments 





As well as understanding how policies are made, it is also important to understand the tools that government 
have available. In short, how exactly de governments govern? The answer gives us insight into the complexity of 
governance. 


It might seem as though a legislature can establish a legal entitlement to a welfare benefit, for example, 
and then arrange for local governments to pay out the relevant sum to those who are eligible. In reality, 
however, legislation and direct provision are just two of many policy instruments and by no means the most 
common. Consider the example of efforts to reduce tobacco consumption (Table 19.2). Policy instruments can 
be classified as sticks (sanctions), carrots (rewards), and sermons {information and persuasion) (Vedung, 1998). 
Sticks include traditional command-and-control functions, such as banning or limiting the use of tobacco, 
Carrots include financiai incentives such as subsidising the use of nicotine replacement products, Sermons 
include that stalwart of agencies seeking to show their concern: the public information campaign. The list in the 
table is by no means comprehensive; Osborne and Gaebler (1992) have identified more than 30 different policy 
devices. 


In addition to these traditional tools, market-based instruments (MBls) have emerged as an interesting 
addition to the repertoire of policy instruments. Programmes such as tradable pollution permits and auctions are 
increasingly used in environmental policy, for example: limits are set on emissions, and companies or countries 
that fall below the limits can sell the ‘right’ to pollute to those that fail to meet the limits. This way, there is a 
financial benefit to cutting emissions, and a financial penalty to pay for exceeding the limits. In theory, MBls 
resolve the conflict between regulation and markets; they aim to requiate by creating new, if in reality often 
imperfect, markets (Huber et al., 1998). 


Given a range of tools, how should policy-makers choose between them? In practice, instrument 
selection is strongly influenced by past practice, by national policy styles, and by political factors, such as 
visibility {something must be seen to be done}. Policy-makers can also review questions such as effectiveness, 
efficiency, equity, appropriateness, and simplicity. Since most policies use a combination of tools, the overall 
configuration should also be addressed. Instruments should not exert opposite effects and they should 
form a sequence such that, for example, information campaigns come before direct regulation of behaviour 
(Salamon, 2002). 


TABLE 19.2: Policy instruments: the example of tobacco 


| ye Content 
Command and control Legislation Authorizing the health department to take measures to limit passive smoking. 


Regulation Banning tobacco consumption in restaurants. 


Services Public Funding public health clinics to provide smoking cessation sessions. 
Private Paying private agencies to run smoking cessation sessions. 
Finance Taxation Taxing tebacce products. 


Subsidy Offering a rebate on purchases of nicotine replacement products. 
Advocacy Information Launching a publicity campaign about the harmful effects of smoking. 
Persuasion Launching a publicity campaign te encourage people to stop smoking. 


Civil society Creating and funding anti-smoking groups. 
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Initiation: 
Placing a problem on the 


public agenda: 











Review 
Deciding what to 
do next 


Evaluation 
Assessing the effects 
of the policy 


Formulation 
Developing 4 response 


Implementation 
Acting upon the policy 


FIGURE 19.1: Stages in the policy process 


of earlier decisions, leading to the notion of policy as 
its own cause (Wildavsky, 1979: 62). For exarnple, once 
a new highway is opened, additional action will be 
needed to combat the spillover effects of congestion, 
accidents, and pollution. 

Father like the development of law, public pol- 
icy naturally tends to thicken over time; the workload 
increases, and cases of withdrawal — such as abolishing 
government regulations — are uncommon. In addition, 
much pohtical business, including the annual budget, 
occurs on a regular cycle, dictating attention at certain 
ames. So, policy-makers find that routine business always 
presses; in large measure, they respond to an agenda that 
drives itself. 

Within that broad characterization, policy inmitia- 
tion differs somewhat between the United States and 
European {and other party-led) Liberal democracies. In 
the pluralistic world of American politics, success for a 
proposal depends on the opening of policy windows, 
such as the opportunities created by the election of a 
new administration. This policy window creates the 
possibility of innovation in a system biased against radi- 
cal change. Thus, Kingdon (2010) suggests that policy 
entrepreneurs help to seize the moment. Like surters, 
these initiators must ride the big wave by convincing 
the political elite not only of the scale of the prob- 
lem, but also of the timeliness of their proposal for its 
resolution. 


Policy entrepreneurs: Those who promote new policies or 
policy ideas, by raising the profile of an issue, framing how it 
if discussed, or demonstrating new ways of applying old ideas. 


From this perspective, interest group leaders suc- 
ceed by linking their own preferred policies to a wider 
narrative; try to save the whale and you will be seen, 
rightly or wrongly, as concerned about the environ- 
ment generally. Develop proposals for skills training and 
you will be seen to be addressing the bigger question of 
economic competitiveness. However, policy openings 
soon close: the cycle of attention to a particular issue 
is short, as political debate and the public mood moves 
om. Concepts such as policy entrepreneur and policy opening 
carry less resonance in the more structured, party-based 
democracies of Europe. Here, the political agenda is 
under firmer, if sull incomplete, control, and party man- 
itestos and coalition agreements set out a more explicit 
agenda for government. 

Normally, policy-formers operate within a narrow 
range of options, and will seek solutions which are con- 
sistent with broader currents of opinion and previous 
policies within the sector. Compare American attitudes 
to medical care with those in the rest of the indus- 
triahzed world, for example. In the United States, any 
health care reforms (including those achieved by Presi- 
dent Obama} must respect the American preference 


for private provision. Reformers have faced consistent 
opposition from labour unions, the medical commu- 
nity, the health insurance industry, and political con- 
servatives. In every other major democracy, by contrast, 
public health care is entrenched, eather in public provi- 
sion (¢.g. Britain’s National Health Service) or more 
often through collective health insurance schemes. The 
general point is that policy formulation is massively 
constrained by earlier decisions in a path dependent 


fashion. 


Implementation 


After a policy has been agreed, it must be put into 
effect — an obvious point, of course, except that much 
tracinonal political science stops at the point where 
government reaches a decision, ignoring the numerous 
difficulties which arise in putting policy into practice. 
Probably the main achieverment of policy analysis has 
been to direct attention to these problems of implemen- 
tation. No longer can execution be dismissed by Wood- 
row Wilson (1887) as ‘mere administration’. Policy is as 
policy does. 

Turning a blind eye to implementation can still be 
politically convenient. Often, the political imperative is 
just to have a policy; whether it works, in some further 
semise, 1s neither here nor there. Coahtion governments, 
in particular, are often based on elaborate agreements 
between parties on what is to be done. This bible must 
be obeyed, even if its commandments are expensive, 
ineflective, and outdated. 

But there is a political risk in sleepwalking 
into implementation failure. For example, the Brit- 
ish povernment’s failure to prevent mad cow disease 
from crossing the species barrier to humans in the 
late 1980s was a classic instance of this error. Ofh- 
cial committees instructed abattoirs to remove infec- 
tive material from slaughtered cows but, initially, took 
no special steps to ensure these plans were carried 
out carefully. As a result of incompetence in slaugh- 
terhouses, the disease agent continued to enter the 
human food chain, killing over 170 people by 2012 
(Nejdrsu, 2012). The standing of the povernment of 
the day suffered accordingly. 

We can distinguish two philosophies of imple- 
mentation: top-down and bottom-up. The top-down 
approach represents the traditional view. Within this lim- 
ited perspective, the question posed is the classical prob- 
lem of bureaucracy: how to ensure political direction of 
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unruly pubhe servants. Ministers come and go, and find 
it hard to secure comphance fom departments already 
committed to pet projects of their own. Without vigi- 
lance from on high, sound policies can be hyacked by 
lower-level officials committed to existing procedures, 
diluting the impact of new imtatives (Hogwood and 
Gunn, 1954). 

This top-down approach focused excessively on 
control and compliance. As with the rational model 
of policy-making from which it sprang, it was unreal- 
istic, and even counter-productive. Hence the emer- 
gence of the contrasting bottom-up perspective, 
with its starting point that policy-makers should try 
to engage, rather than control, those who translate 
policy into practice. Writers in this tradition, such 
as Hall and Hupe (2002), ask: what if circumstances 
have changed since the policy was formulated? And 
what if the policy itself is poorly designed? Much 
legislation, after all, is based on uncertain informa- 
tion and is highly general in content. Often, it cannot 
be followed to the letter because there is no letter to 
tollow. 


Top-down implementation: Conceives the task of policy 
implementation as ensuring that policy execution delivers 
the ourputs and outcomes specified by the policy-makers. 


Bottom-up implementation: Judges that those who 
execute policy should be encouraged to adapt te local and 
chanping circumstances. 


Many policy analysts now suggest that objectives are 
more likely to be met if those who execute policy are 
given not only encouragement and resources, but also 
flexibility. Setting one specific target for an organization 
expected to deliver multiple goals simply leads to unbal- 
anced delivery. Only what pets measured, pets done. 

Furthermore, at street level — the point where policy 
is delawered — policy emerges from interachion between 
local bureaucrats and affected groups. Here, at the sharp 
end, goals can often be best achieved by adapting them 
to local circurnstances. Por instance, policies on educa- 
tion, health care, and policing will differ between rural 
areas and the inner city. [fa single national policy is left 
unmodified, its fate will be that of the mighty dragon in 
the Chinese proverb: no match for the neighbourhood 
snake. 

Further, local implementers will often be the 
only people with full knowledge of how policies 
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interact. They will know that, if two policies possess 
incompatible goals, something has to give. They will 
know the significant actors in the locality, includ- 
ing the for-profit and voluntary agencies involved in 
policy execution. Implementation is often a matter 
of building relationships between organizations oper- 
ating in the field, an art which is rarely covered in 
central manuals. The idea of all politics being local, 
quoted in Chapter 11, applies with particular force to 
policy implementation. 

So, a bottom-up approach reflects an incremental 
view of policy-making in which implementation is seen 
as policy-making by other means. This approach is also 
attuned to the contemporary emphasis on governance, 
with its stress on the many stakeholders involved in the 
policy process. The challenge 1s to ensure that local coa- 
litions work for the policy, rather than forming a con- 
splracy against it. 


Evaluation 


Just as policy analysis has increased awareness of the 
importance of policy implementation, so too has it 
sharpened the focus on evaluation. The task of pol- 
icy evaluation is to work out whether a programme 
has achieved its goals and if so how efficiently and 
effectively. 

Public policies, and the organizations created 
to put them into practice, lack the clear yardstick of 
profitability used in the private sector. How do we 
appraise a defence department if there are no wars 
and, therefore, no win-loss record? Which is the most 
successful police force: the one that solves the great- 
est number of crimes, or the one that has the fewest 
crimes to solve? 

Evaluation is complcated further because, as we 
have seen, goals are often modified during implemen- 
tation, transforming a failing policy into a different 
but more successful one. This ‘mushiness of goals’, to 
use Kettl’s phrase (2011: 287), means that the intent 
of policy-makers is often a poor benchmark for eval- 
uation. Consider the case of the European Union's 
attempts to inject more rapid growth into the Euro- 
pean economy, Much was made of the launch in 2000 
of the Lisbon Strategy, whose goal was to make the 
EU ‘the most dynamic and competitive knowledge- 
based economy in the world within a decade’. It soon 
became clear that member states were failing to make 


the necessary changes (such as reducing regulation 


and  wpening markets), so the Lisbon Strategy was 
transformed into the Europe 2020 strategy, changing 
some of the specific goals and extending the target by 
a decade. 

The question of evaluation has often been ignored 
by governments. Sweden 1s a typical case. In the post- 
war decades, a succession of social democratic admin- 
istrations concentrated on building a universal welfare 
state without even conceiving of a need to evaluate the 
efficiency and effectiveness with which services were 
delivered by an expanding bureaucracy. In Prance and 
Germany, and other continental European countries 
where bureaucratic tasks are interpreted in legalis- 
tic fashion, the issue of policy evaluation snll barely 
surfaces — often to the detriment of long-suffering 
citizens. 

Wet, without some evaluation, governments are 
unable to learn the lessons of experience. In the 
United States, Jimmy Carter (president, 1977-61) did 
insist that at least 1 per cent of the funds allocated 
to amy project should be devoted to evaluation; he 
wanted more focus on what policies achieved. In the 
1990s, once more, evaluation began to return to the 
fore. For example, the Labour government elected 
in Britain in 1997 claimed a new pragmatic con- 
cern with evidence-based policy: what mattered, it 
claimed, was what worked. In some other democra- 
cies, too, public officials began to think, often for the 
first time, about how best to evaluate the programmes 
they administered. 


Policy outputs: The actions of government, which are rela- 
tively easily identified and measured. 


Policy outcomes: The achievements of government, which 
are more difficult to confirm and measure. 


Evaluation studies distinguish between policy 
outputs and policy outcomes. Outputs are easily 
measured by quantitative indicators of activities: visits, 
trips, treatrnents, inspections. The danger is that outputs 
turn into targets; the focus becomes what was done, 
rather than what was achieved. So, outcomes — the 
actual results — should be a more important component 
of evaluation. The problem is that outcomes are easier 
to define than to measure; they are highly resistant to 
change and, as a result, the cost per umit of impact can 
be extraordinarily high, with gains often proving to be 
only temporary. Further, outcomes can be manipulated 


by agencies seeking to portray their performance in the 
best light. They have multiple devious devices available 
to them, including creaming, offloading, and reframing 
{see Table 19.3). 

With social programmes, in particular, a creaming 
process often dilutes the impact. Por example, an addic- 
tion treatment centre will find it easiest to reach those 
users who would have been most likely to overcome 
their drug use anyway. The agency will want to chalk up 
as successes cases to which it did not, in fact, make the 
decisive difference. Meanwhile, the hardest cases remain 
unreached. Just as regulated compamies are usually in 
2 position to outwit their regulator, so too do public 
agencies finesse measured outcomes using their unique 
knowledge of their policy sector. 

The stickiness of social reality means that attermpts 
to ‘remedy the deficiencies in the quality of human 
life’ can never be a complete success. Indeed, they 
can be, and sometimes are, a total failure (Rossi et al., 
2003: 6). If our expectations of a policy's outcomes 
were more realistic, we might be less disappointed 
with limited results. So, we can understand why agen- 
cies evaluating their own programmes often prefer to 
describe their impressive outputs, rather than their 
limited outcomes. 

Just as policy implementation in accordance with 
the top-down model is unrealistic, so judging policy 
effectiveness against specific objectives is often an 
implausibly scientific approach to evaluation. A more 
bottom-up, incremental approach to evaluation has 
therefore emerged, Here, the goals are more modest: 
to gather the opinions of all the stakeholders affected 
by the policy, generating a qualitative narrative rather 
than a barrage of output-based statistics. As Parsons 
(1995: 567) describes this approach, ‘evaluation has 
to be predicated on wide and full collaboration of all 


TABLE 19.3: Manipulating policy outcomes 
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programme stakeholders including funders, implement- 
ers andl beneficiaries’. 

In such evaluations, the varying objectives of dil- 
ferent interests are welcomed. They are not dismissed 
as a barrier to objective scrutiny of policy. Unintended 
effects can be written back into the script, not excluded 
because they are irrelevant to the achievement of stated 
goals. This is a more pragmatic, pluralistic, and incre- 
mental approach. The stakeholders might apree on the 
success of a policy even though they disagree on the 
standards against which it should be judged. The object 
of a bottom-up evaluation can simply be to learn from 
the project, rather than to make uncertain judgements 
of success. 

But such evaluations can become games of framing, 
blaring, and claiming: politics all over again, with the 
most powerful stakeholder securing the most favour- 
able write-up. To prevent the evaluation of a project 
from. turning into an application for continued funding, 
evaluation studies should include external independent 
Scrutiny. 


Review 


Once a policy has been evaluated, or even if it has not, 
three options are left: continue, revise, or terminate. 
Most policies — or, at least, the functions associated with 
them — continue with only minor revisions. Once a role 
for government 1s established, it tends to continue, even 
if the agencies charged with performing the function 
might change over time, either because a task is spht 
between two or more agencies, or because previously 
separate functions are consolidated into a single orgami- 
zation (Bauer ef al., 2012). So the observation that there 
is nothing so permanent as a temporary government 
OIpamization appears to be wide of the mark. 


P| Definition Example, using an employment service 


Creaming 
clients. 
Offloading Keeo difficult cases off the 
books, or remove them. 
Reframing Relabel the category. 


Give most help to the easiest Focus on those unemployed clients who are most employable. 


Decline to take on unemployed people with mental health difficulties, or 
remove them from the list. 


Where plausible, remove unemployed people from the labour market by 


_ treating them as unemployable or disabled. 


Source: Adapted from Rein (2006) 
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SPOTLIGHT Population (9.6 million) 


SW E 5D Ee Ni Gross National Income ($580 billion) 
¥ i 
Ss 
Per capita GNI ($61,740) 

Brief Profile: Sweden ranks at or near the top of 
international league tables focused on democracy, 
political stability, economic development, education, and 
social equality; in this sense, it can be seen as one of the Democracy Index rating 
most successful countries addressed in this book. The ™ , -— 
Social Democrats have held a plurality in the Swedish Jot Yet Hybrid Regime | 
parliament since 1917, and Sweden traditionally lacked Rate | Authoritarian _| Flawed Democracy| 
significant internal divisions other than class. However, 
a recent influx of immigrants and asylum-seekers means Freedom House rating 
that one in six of the population was born in another : “Notrea. | Path free.) Free 
country (notably Syria), raising integration concerns. Even 
so, the country combines a high standard of living with 


| Sire a Human Development Index rating 
a comparatively equal distribution of income, showing — 


with other Scandinavian states — that mass affluence and 


limited inequality are compatible. Meanwhile, Sweden is 
neutral in international affairs, remaining outside NATO | a | High 


but becoming a member of the European Union in 1995. 


Form of government > Unitary parliamentary 
comstitutional monarchy. Date of state formation debatable, 
and oldest element of constitution dates fram 7810. 


Legislature > Unicameral Rikedag (‘meeting of the realm’) with 349 members, elected for renewable four-year terms. 


Executive > Parliamentary. The head of government is the prime minister, who is head of the largest party or coalition, 
and govems in conjunction with a cabinet. The head of state is the monarch. 


Judiciary C? The constitution consists of four entrenched laws: the Instrument of Government, the Act of Succession, 
the Freecom of the Press Act, and the Fundamental Law on Freedom of Expression. The Supreme Court (16 members 
appointed until retirement at the age of 4/) is traditionally restrained. 


Electoral system > The Riksdag is elected by party list proportional representation, with an additional tier of seats 
used to enhance proportionality The national vote threshold (the share of votes needed to be awarded any seats) is 4 per 
cent. 


Parties > Multi-party The Social! Democrats were historically the leading party, sharing their position on the left with the 
Lett Party and the Greens. However, a centre-right coalition (led by the conservative Moderates and including the Centre 
Party, the Christian Dernocrats, and the Liberals) has recently gained ground. = 





Yet, even if agency termunation is surprisingly com- © Policies are designed to last a long time, creating 


mon, the intriguing question remains: why is policy expectations of future benefits. 
termination so rare? Why does government asa whole ® Policy termination brings conflicts which leave too 
scem to prefer to adopt mew functions than to drop old much blood on the floor. 


ones? Bardach (1976) suggests five possible explanations: © No one wants to admit the policy was a bad idea, 


Public policy in Sweden 

Swedish policy-making was once described as ‘open, 
rationalistic, consensual and extraordinarily deliberative’ 
(Anton, 1969: 94). Later, Richardson et al. (1982) 
characterized Sweden's policy style as anticipatory and 
stand up in Sweden today? 

They both remain fundamentally correct, from a 
comparative perspective. Even in a small unitary state 
with sovereignty firmly based on a unicameral legislature, 
Sweden has avoided the potentia! for centralization and 
has developed an elaborate negotiating democracy 
which is culturally and institutionally secure, 

One factor sustaining this distinctive policy style is 
the compact size and policy focus of Sweden's 
12 central government departments, which together 
employ less than 5,000 staff. Their core task is to ‘assist 
the Government in supplying background material 
for use a8 a basis for decisions and in conducting 
inquiries into both national and international matters’ 
(Regeringskansliet, 2015). Most technical issues, 
meanwhile, and the services provided by the extensive 
welfare state, are contracted out to more than 300 
public agencies and to local government. This division 
of tasks requires extensive collaboration between: 


® Policy termination may affect other programmes and 
interests. 
® Politics rewards 


innovation rather 


than «dy 


Policy diffusion and 
convergence 


Once, there were no speed limits, no seat belts, no 
nutritional labels, no restrictions on advertising ciga- 
rettes, no gender quotas for party candidates, and no 
state subsidies for political parties. Now, there are. Most 
democracies have introduced broadly similar policies 
in these and many other areas — and often at a simi- 
lar time. So, how did they move in tandem from then 
to now? The answer lies in a combination of policy 
diffusion (Dolowitz and Marsh, 1996; Rose, 2005) 
and policy convergence. The former describes the 
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public institutions, and is sustained by high levels of 
transparency and trust. 

Committees of enquiry {also known as 
‘commiissions’) are key to policy making. Typically, the 
government appoints a committee to research a topic 
and present recommendations. Committees usually 
comprise a chair and advisers but can include opposition 
members of the Riksdag, or even - sometimes - just one 
person. The commission consults with relevant interests 
and political parties, its recommendations are published 
and discussed, the relevant ministry examines the report, 
a govemment bill is drafted if needed {and presented 
with a summary of comments receivec), and the bill is 
then discussed in the Riksdag, where it may be modified 
before reaching the statute book. This procedure is 
slow, but it is also highly rational {in that information 
is collected and analysed) and incremental {in that 
organized opponents of the proposal are given ample 
opportunity to voice their concems). 

There are downsides — extensive deliberation may 
contriloute to bland policy, and the strong emphasis on 
policy formulation may be at the expense of insufficient 
focus on implementation — but the style is distinctively 
Swedish. It offers a useful yardstick against which to 
compare the less measured policy-making styles found in 
other liberal democracies. 





phenomenon of policy programmes spreading from 
one country to another, though with less emphasis 
on deliberate emulation than is suggested by related 
terms such as policy transfer, policy learning, or lesson- 
drawing. The latter refers to a tendency for policies to 
become more similar across countries, a phenomenon 
which can occur without explicit diffusion if different 
countries just respond to common problems (e.g. an 
ageing population) in a similar way (e.g. raising the 
age of retirement). Both diffusion and convergence 
usefully address the comparative dimension in public 
policy analysis. 


Policy diffusion: The tendency for policy programmies to 


spread across countries. 


Policy convergence: The tendency for policies in different 
countries to become more alike. 
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Although policy diffusion has attracted attention 
as an ¢xample of international influence on national 
policy, examples of countries clearly emulating innova- 
tions from abroad remain thin on the ground. In the- 
ory, the whole world could be a laboratory for testing 
policy innovation; in practice, most pohcy-making still 
Tuns in a national groove. How, then, do we explain 
why convergence occurs without explicit emulation? 
In other words, why do democracies adopt broadly 
similar policies in the same time period without the 
self-aware learning from abroad that policy conver- 
gence sugeests? 

A useful point of departure is offered by Rogers 
(2003), whose analysis distinguishes between a few 
innovators and early adopters, the majority (divided into 
two groups by time of adoption),and a small number of 
laggards, with non-adopters excluded (see Figure 19.2). 
Although not designed with cross-national policy dif- 
fusion in mind, this analysis allows us to interpret the 
spread of a particular policy and to ask why certain 
couritries are innovators, either in a particular case, or 
in general. Innovation is perhaps most lkely to emerge 
in high-income countries with (a) the most acute 
manifestation of a specific problem, (b) the resources 
to commit to a new policy, and (c) the governance 
capacity to authorize and deliver. A new government 
with fresh ideas and a desire to make its mark is an 
effective catalyst. 

Knill and Tosun (2012: 275) identify a series of 
factors encouraging policy convergence (Table 19.4). 


TABLE 19.4: Mechanisms for policy convergence 















Late 
masority 


Early 
majority 


Number of adoptions 


Inmovators 


















Time of adeotion 


FIGURE 19.2: The diffusion of innovation 
Source: Adapted tram Rogers (1942) 


Of these, independent problem-solving is one of the more 
significant: as countries modernize, they develop sitmm- 
lar problems calling for a policy response. At an early 
stage of development, for example, issues such as urban 
squalor, inadequate education, and the need for social 
security force themselves onto the agenda. ‘The prob- 
lems of development come later: the epiderme of obe- 
sity, for example, or the rising social cost of care for 
the elderly. In national responses to such difficulties, we 
often see pohcy-making in parallel, rather than by diffu- 
sion. Even if the response in one country is influenced 


a a ee ee ee 


Independent 


problem-solving often resulting in similar policies. 


International 


agreements comply with international laws, regulations, and 
standards. 

International Policies providing an economic or political 

competition advantage will be replicated elsewhere. 


Policy learning 
competitive advantage ensues. 


Coercion and 


conditionality another, for example in return for aid. 


Source: Adapted tram Knill and Tosun (2012: table 11.5) 


As countries develop, similar problems emerge, 


National policies converge as countries seek to 


Explicit lesson-drawing can occur even when no 


One country makes policy requirements of 


Under-regulated industrialization leads to air and 
water pollution. 


Membership of the World Trade Organization 
imposes common rules on member states. 


Privatization of state-owned enterprises has 
spread throughout the developed world, with 
New Zealand and the UK among the innovators. 


Capital punishment is abolished because 
evidence from other countries indicates a limited 
impact on crime rates. 


Reforms imposed on Greece initially in 2010, in 


return for financial help in responding to the debt 
crisis. 


by policy innovations elsewhere, it is still the need to 
respond to domestic problems that drives policy. 

In addition, policy convergence can result from 
conformity to the ever-expanding array of interna- 
Hional agreements. Covering everything trom the design 
of nuclear reactors to the protection of prisoner rights, 
these are agreed by national governments and monitored 
by intergovernmental organizations. Signing up to such 
agreements is voluntary, and the content may be shaped 
by the strongest states (the standard-makers rather than 
the standard-takers), but international norms remain a 
strong factor in encouraging policy convergence. 

Moving beyond formal international regulation, 
iiertational competition generates pressures to emulate 
winning policies. Here, an expanding supply of league 
tables produced by international bodies provides 
benchmarks that can have the effect of nudging gov- 
ernments in the direction favoured by the producer. 
One of those is the World Bank’s Doing Business 
Index, which ranks countries based on criteria such 
as the ease of starting a business, registering a property, 
and securing an electricity supply. Table 19.5 lists the 
top ten countries in the 2014 league, along with the 
other cases used in this book, and = for context = last- 
placed Eritrea. 

In the competition for foreign direct investment, 
for instance, what government would want to occupy 
a lowly position in the World Bank's table? Note, how- 
ever, that there 1s more than one way to skin a rabbit. In 
seeking Overseas investment, some povernments empha- 
size workforce quality {a race to the top), while others 
give priority to low labour costs {a race to the bottom). 
Competition generates similar pressures but not identi- 
cal policies; rather, it encourages countries to exploit 
their natural advantages, yielding divergence, rather than 
convergence. 

The fourth mechanism behind policy convergence 
is direct policy learning, which may also be the weak- 
est such mechanism. Governments do not select from a 
full slate of options but must operate in the context of 
national debates and their own past decisions. So, tweak- 
Ing is more common than wholesale copying, and three 
conditions apply: 
® Foreign models are only likely to be considered seri- 

ously when the domestic agenda seems to be incapa- 
ble of resolving a problem. Even then, the search will 
not be global but will focus on similar or neighbour- 
Ing countries with which the learning country has a 


long-standing and friendly relationship. 
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TABLE 19.5: The Doing Business Index 


a 


1 Singapore 
2 New Zealand 
3 Hong Kong" 
A Denmark 

5 South Korea 
6 Norway 

ri United States 
| UK 

i] Finland 

10 Australia 

14 Germany 

16 Canada 

29 Japan 

31 France 

4? Mexico 

43 South Africa 
be Russia 

90 China 

te Egypt 

120 Brazil 

130 lran 

142 India 

170 Nigeria 

189 Eritrea 


* Hong Kong often appears in league tables of this kind, even 
though ft is not. an independent state, but a Special Administrative 
Region of China. 


Source: Doing Business (2015). Data are for 2014. 


® Policies themselves often evolve in the process of dif- 
fusion; they are translated rather than transported. 
Even if a government does cite foreign examples, it 
may be to justify a policy adopted for domestic politi- 
cal reasons. In general, governments find it more dif- 
ficult to learn than do individuals. 


Lesson-drawing can be negative as well as positive, 
because models to avoid are generally more vis- 
ible than those worth emulating. Germany's hyper- 
inflation in the 1920s and Japan's lost decades of the 
1990s and 2000s continue to offer warnings that 
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influence economic policy-makers throughout the 
developed world, while few countries have shown 
a desire to reproduce Britain's National Health Ser- 
vice, with it delivery of medical care through a 
gigantic nationalized industry. 


While Knill and Tosun do not include this in their 
list, coercion and the imposing of conditions by one coun- 
try on another can also be an important element in pol- 
icy convergence. In extreme cases, victory in war allows 
the dominant power to impose its vision on vanquished 
states, as with the forced construction of democracy in 
Germany and Japan by the victorious allies after the 
Second World War, More commonly, economic vulner- 
abilicy gives weak countries litte choice but to submit 
to more powerful countries and to international organi- 
zations. For example, the practice of attaching strings 
to aid became an important theme in international 
politics in the 1990s, after many developing countries 
had become massively indebted to Western banks, Simi- 
larly, international creditors including the International 
Monetary Fund sought to impose challenging reforms 
on Greece in 2010 in an effort to reduce that country’s 
severe financial indebtedness. The difficulty with coer- 
cion as a policy-shaping instrument is that the receiving 
country may lack genuine commitment to the reforms, 
leading to their failure over the long term. 

One conclusion is that we should think in terms of 
the diffusion of ideas rather than policies. Even if poli- 
cies remain attached to national anchors, ideas — at least 
for stronger states — know no boundaries. Broad agen- 
das (where do we need policy?) and frameworks (how 
should we think about this area?) are often transnational 
in character and refined by discussions in international 
organizations. Ideas provide a climate within which 
national policies are made, whether or not national 
policy-makers are aware of this influence. In public 
policy, as in politics generally, ideas matter even if their 
influence is difficult to analyse on other than a case-by- 
case basis. 


Public policy in authoritarian 
states 


The central theme in the policy process of many non- 
democratic regimes is the subservience of policy to 
politics. Often, the key task for non-elected rulers is to 
play off domestic political forces against each other so 
as to ensure their own continuation in office. Uncertain 


of their own long-term survival in office, authoritar- 
tan rulers may want to enrich themselves, their family, 
and their support group while they remain in control 
of the state’s resources. These related goals of political 
survival and personal enrichment are hardly conducive 
to orderly policy development. As Hershberg (2006: 
151) says: 


To be successful, pobcies must reflect the capabilines — 
encompassing expertise, resources and authority — of 
the institutions and individuals charged with their 
Lmplementation. Those capabilities are more likely to 
be translated into effective performance in environ- 
ments characterized by predictable, transparent and 
efficient procedures for reaching decisions and for 
adjudicating differences of interest. 


But it is precisely these ‘predictable, transparent 
and efficient procedures’ that authoritarian regimes are 
often unable to supply, Frequently, opaque patronage is 
the main political currency; the age-old game of creat- 
ing amd benefiting from political credits works against 
clear procedures of any kind, The result is a conservative 
preference for the existing rules of the game, an indif- 
ference to policy and a lack of interest in national devel- 
opment. As Chazan ef al. (1999: 171) note in discussing 
Africa, ‘patriarchal rule has tended to be conservative: it 
propped up the existing order and did little to promote 
change. lt required the exertion of a great deal of energy 
just to maintain control’. 

In addition, rulers may simply lack the ability to 
make coherent policy. As a group, authoritarian rul- 
ers are less well-educated than the leaders of liberal 
democracies. This weakness was especially common 
in military regimes whose leaders frequently lacked 
formal education and managerial competence. The 
generals sometimes seized power in an honest attempt 
to improve public policy-making but then discovered 
that good governance required skills they did not 
possess, 

Policy inertia is therefore often a standard pattern 
under authoritarian rule. Stagnation ts reinforced when, 
as In many of the largest non-democracies, the rulers 
engage in rent-seeking, often using their control over 
natural commodities such as oil or rare minerals as their 
main source of revenue. For example, government off- 
clals night take bribes to provide a licence to a com- 
pany, or a passport to a citizen, benefiting both buyer 
and seller, but imposing a hidden tax on the economy 
and society. In these circumstances, the government 
need not achieve the penetration of society required to 
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c 4 FOCUS 19.2 | The resource curse 





A particular problem that skews policy in several authoritarian states is the so-called resource curse (Auty, 1993; 
Collier and Bannon, 2003). This exists when a country is particularly well-endowed in a resource that could and 
should be the foundation for economic development, but instead alters the economic and political balance such 
as to. reduce economic growth below the expected level. Oil has turned out to be just such a problem for several 
sub-Saharan African states, such as Nigeria, Angola, Equatorial Guinea, the Republic of the Congo, Gabon, 
Chad, and Sudan. It is also a factor in countries rich in easily exploitable minerals such as copper or uranium, or 
in precious gems such as diamonds, 


The policy element of the ‘curse’ stems from four main factors: 


* Because these resources are usually relatively easy to exploit and can pring quick and often profitable returns, 
a state will focus its development efforts almost entirely in that sector, investing little in other sectors; this is 
the so-called ‘Dutch disease’, named for the effects of the discovery of natural gas in the North Sea off the 
coast of the Netherlands in the 1970s (Humphreys et al., 2007). It will thereby have an imbalanced economy 
and will become dependent on a product whose value may be held hostage to fluctuations in its price on the 
international market. 

® When a government can raise adequate revenue from simply taxing a major natural resource, it lacks 
incentive to improve economic performance by developing the skills of its people, thus damaging growth 
over the long run. 

® The profits that come from these commodities can encourage theft and corruption, ensuring that they 
find their way into the bank accounts of the rich and powerful rather than being reinvested back into the 
community. 

® The effect of the curse is to encourage internal conflict, when poorer regions of the country find that they are 
not benefiting equally from the profits of resources found in other parts of the country. In the most extreme 
cases, it can lead to violence and civil war. 


Resource curse: A phenomenon by which a state that is The absence of an extensive network of voluntary 


well-endowed in a particular natural resource, or a limited associations and interest groups in authoritarian states 
selection of resources, nonetheless experiences low economic prevents the close coordination between state and soci- 
growth. Unbalanced policy, extensive corruption and internal ety needed for effective policy-making and implemen- 
conflict all contribute to the resource curse. tation. The blocking mechanism here is fear among 


rulers as much as the ruled. Saich (2015: 199) identifies 


3 these anxieties in the case of China's party elite: 
collect taxes, expand the economy, and develop human 


capital. Rather, a stand-off of mutual distrust develops While it is true that public discourse is breaking free 
between rulers and ruled, creating a context which is ofthe codes and linguistic phrases established by the 
incompatible with the more sophisticated policy initia- party-state, it is also clear that no coherent alternative 


vision has emerged that would fashion a civil soci- 
ety. From the party's point of view, what is lurking 
in the shadows waiting to pounce on any opening 
that would allow freedom of expression is revivalism, 
religion, linguistic division, regional and non-Han 
ethnic loyalties. 


tives found in many liberal democracies. In the absence 
of effective social policy at national level, problems of 
poverty, welfare, and medical care are addressed locally, 
if at all. 


Rent-seeking: Seeking to make an income from selling a 


As always, however, it is important to distinguish 
tearce resource without adding real valine. Ways OWeEVEr, if 14 important cto tinguls 


between different types of authoritarian government. At 
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one extreme, many military and personal rulers show 
immense concern about their own prosperity but none 
at all for that of their country, leading to a policy short- 
age. At the other extreme, modernizing regimes whose 
Tuling elite displays a clear sense of national goals and a 
secure hold on power follow long-term policies, espe- 
cially for economic development. Such countries do 
not suffer from inertia, but instead find it easier to push 
through substantial policy change, because they can 
suppress the short-term demands that would arise in a 
more open political system. 

China offers an example of the latter approach. It 
survives as an authoritarian regime partly because it 
pursues policies leading to rapid economic develop- 
ment. The capacity of the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party to form and implement coher- 
ent policy in the world’s most populous country 1s 
a remarkable achievement. It owes much to political 
Aexibility, the country’s authoritarian tradition, and 
the legitimacy the regime has derived from economic 
growth. The leadership's sensitivity to public con- 
cerns, unusual in authoritarian regimes, is seen not 
only in the achievement of economic development 
but also in attempts to limit its unequal consequences. 
For example, the party's 2006 programme, Build- 
ing a Harmonious Society, sought to reduce income 
inequality, improve access to medical care for rural- 
dwellers and urban migrants, extend social security, 
and contain the environmental damage from industri- 
ahzation (Saich, 2015). 

The story in Russia has been different. After the 
initially chaotic transition from communism, the coun- 
trys rulers achieved considerable policy successes. A 
more predictable environment was created for business 


investment, a recentralization of power encouraged the 
more uniform application of a newly codified legal sys- 
tem, tax revenues improved, and social policy became 
more coherent with a controversial 2005 reform that 
replaced the bulk of Soviet-era privileges (such as free 
or subsidised housing, transportation, and medicine) 
with “supposedly equivalent cash payments’ (Twigg, 
2005: 219). 

But policy-making remains subject to the politi- 
cal requirements of the ruling elite. Industrialists who 
pose a political threat to President Putin still find that 
numerous rules and regulations are invoked selectively 
against them. The state has disposed of many enter- 
prises but rent-seeking continues; the government has 
tightened its control over the oil and gas industries, 
political and econemic power remain tightly interwo- 
ver, precluding — at the highest level — uniform policy 
implementation, and public control of export commod- 
ities emables the Russian elite to sustain its own position 
even if it neglects the development of closer connec- 
tions with the Russian population. Meanwhile, social 
problems such as poverty, alcoholism, violent crime, and 
rural depopulation remain deep-rooted. 

As in many poor countries, even-handed policy 
implernentation is impossible in Russia because many 
public officials are so poorly paid that corruption remains 
an essential tool for making ends meet. [t may be true 
that sunlight is the best disinfectant, but the improved 
policy process enabled by an escape from corruption 
and rent-seeking cannot be achieved simply by calling 
for more transparency. The dilemma is that transparency 
flows naturally from broad-based economic develop- 
ment, but such development itself requires a reduction 
in corruption. 
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@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


® Which of the three models of the policy process offers the most insight into the policy process, and 


how does their utility vary by policy issue? 


® Which policy instruments are likely to be most effective in reducing (a) obesity, (b) drug addiction, 
(c) texting while driving, and (d) climate change? 


® What additional steps, if any, would you add to the pelicy cycle? 
® Given the uncertainties of policy-making, why do politicians keep making unrealistic promises, and 


why do voters keep accepting them? 


® Why does policy often fail to achieve its objectives? 


® Can you identify any public policies in your country which were (a) adapted from, or (b) influenced 


by, policies in other countries? 


KEY CONCEPTS 


Bottom-up implementation 
Cost—benefit analysis 
Garbage-can model 
Incremental model 

Policy convergence 

Policy diffusion 

Policy entrepreneurs 


Policy outcomes 

Pohey outputs 

Public policy 

Rational model 
Rent-seeking 

Resource curse 
Top-down implementation 
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